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FOREWORD 


The Gatha Society of Bombay undertook to publish a Memorial 
Volume in honour of Shams-nl-'Ulama Sardar Dastur Hoshang 
damasp, M.A., Ph.D., C.1.E. soon after his death in order to com- 
memorate the important services rendered by him to the Tranian 
Janguages and literature. Eminent Iranian Scholars of the East 
and the West answered to the call and sent to the Secretaries of the 
Society their contributions. It is to be regretted that owing to 
reasons which need not be mentioned the Volume remnined unpublish- 
ed for a long time and the Managing Committee of the Society tke 
this opportunity publicly toespress to the contributors their resret. 
for the delay which has been caused in the publication of the Volume, 

Whilst presenting the volume to the public, it will vot he out 
of place to give here a short sketch of the eventful carcer of 
the late Daxtur Hoshang who bad devoted practically bis whole 
life to the study of Oriental languages, und who has left behind him 
an extensive Jiterature as the outcome of his pen. 

Born of a family of renowned Dasturs who hailed originally from 
Navsari, the late Dastur in his youth received a liberal education and 
aequired very early a taste for the study of various Jangu Before 
he succeeded to the gd@i of the Dasturs of the Deccan, he w 
in State service where he acquitted himself very lonourably, 
His assistance to the British Government during the great Indian 
Mutiny was warmly appreciated hy Government. Whilst in State 
service, he made the acquaintance of the late Dr. Martin 
Havg, and with his assistance he learnt the Latin and German lan- 
guages aud also gained a smattering of Hebrew. The companion- 
ship of Dr. Haug was chicfly remarkable, however, for the 
travels to Gujarat in which Dastur Hoshang joined that professor, 
for the purpose of making researches in the Zoroastrinn Scriptu res. 
Soon after, his scholarship received recognition from Government 
who appoiated him Professor of Persian at the Deccan College. 
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But although he was thus all the time engaged in service, he 
spent his leisnre hours in scholarly activities. Besides his mother 
tongue, he,was acquainted with two other vernaculars of the Presi- 
deney, viz., Marathi and Urdu, and he also made a special study 
of Persian and Arabie as well as of the Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Pazend, Latin, German and Hebrew languages. And he did not rest 
content with the mere study of these languages. He utilised them for 
the purpose of elucidating the Zoroastrian Seriptures in various 
works which now bean to sce the light of day. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay were pleased to extend their patronage to him, and 
all his works were published by then nt the expense of the Stute. 
In this manner the late Dastur published “ An Old Zend-Pablavi 
Glossary ” which was followed up by “ The Pahlavi-Pazend Glos- 
sary.” Dr. Haug was his collaborator in both these works, Then 
came the publication of the Arla Viral Nama, the Gosht-i Fryan and 
the Haddkht Nask, which were published in one volume containing 
the text, transliteration and translation, and a glossary of the same, 
which was published in a separate volume. In the preparation of 
these volumes the late Dastur was assisted both by Dr, Haug and 
by Dr. E. W. West, With the assistance of Dr, West aguiv, he 
prepared the “ Shikand Gaiminik Vijar” with the text, translitera- 
tion, translation and glossary. 

These works were all published many years ago. The lite 
Dastur then conceived bigver projects. Since the publication of the 
complete Avesta and Pahlavi texts of the Yusna and the 
Vendilad by the late Dr. Spiegel about half a century ago, there 
were no other works of the kind in existence, and even these works 
have by this time gone out of print. The late Dastur set to work 
to prepare these works with collations of various MSS., with a 
comprehensive glossary of words. It is said that he completed the 
Vendidad sbout 20 years before its publication and sent it on to 
Dr. West for the latter’s perusal. After various vicissitudes, 
that great work was brought out very shortly before the death 
of the late Dastur. It need hardly be said that the two volumes in 
which the work is issued supply a badly needed want. 

The late Dastur is said to have prepared similarly the Avesta 
and Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the Khurdah Avesta with trans- 
lations, notes and complete glossaries, a similar work dealing with 
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the “Contents, of the Dinkard,” and u Dictionary of the Pazend 
langyage. We hope that these works will be now placed in the 
hands of some capable scholar and published as soon as possible, 
The kind patronage which the Government of Bombay was pleased 
to extend to the works of the late Dastur in his lifetime will, we 
trust, be extended to these works, Nothing can commemorate the 
mane of the deceased more than the publication of these works under 
the editorship nuk supervision of some careful and capable scholar. 
Besides the preparation of these works, the Dastur performed 
all the duties of his priestly office. He rightly perceived that the 
high-pries¢’s work does not end with the performace of ceremoniuls, 
but that it is his duty to improve the moral tone of the community 
whose leader he ix in all religious matters. He was thus 
instrumental in founding the Bazm-i Raz-i Behrain at Poona, of 
which he was the Presilent from its very inception till his cteath, 
and on every single festive occasion, after the performance of the 
Jashan ceremony, he was ready with a sermon which he delivered 
in vw fluent and persuasive style which was characteristically 
his own, The number of sermons which he thus celivered in 
public through the Bazin is said to have been abort 500. 
Hix was an unassuming way of doing things, and at the same time 
he was fearless in all that he said. Dastur Hoshang was truly 
a Dastur—ia leader of his ilock. Imbued with liberal ideas, in his 
sermons he impressed his audience with the excellence of his religion, 
The great scholarship of the Dastur received full reeognition 
at the hands of the British Government who, besides encouraging 
him in his literary activities, have heaped tithes of hongur on hin, 
He was elected a Fellow of the Bombay University in (866, The 
title of Khan Bahadur was bestowel on him in 1878. He was 
appointed a first class Sardar of the Deecan in 1585, created 
Shanis-ul-‘Ulama in 1890 and in 1906 le was admitted as Com. 
panion of the most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. And 
honours came to him not only from the Government of India. His 
scholarly abilities were appreciated throughout the continent, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
apon him by Francis Joseph I. of Austria. The diploma recounts 
bis many services to the cause of Oriental research and says: ‘“ The 
rights and privileges of a Doctor of Philosophy have been conferred 
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upon this illustrious person, who is a scholar both in that ancient 
learning which for many years flourished in India and also in modern 
philosophy as founded in Germany, and who has remarkably and 
in a distinguished manner earned reputation in illustrating and 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Pahlavi.” 

The Parsi community has suffered a really heavy loss in 
the desth of such a great scholar. Endowed with sterling 
common sense, possessing a sound intellect and an eloquent and 
persuasive tongue the late Dastur fearlessly expressed his opinions 
on all matters. The community is badly in need of more such 
Dasturs now, who might lead the masses, instead of being led by 
them, All the Societies in the presidency, whose aim and object 
it is to study and to propagate the teachings of the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, unanimously passed resolutions recordiny their sense of 
loss at the death of the great Scholar and Divine and their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him to scholarship. 

The Committee of the Gatha Society beg to tender their sincere 
thanks to the accomplished scholars and savants of the East and West 
who have co-operated to bring about sucha unique collection of contrib- 
tions asa lasting tribute to the memory of the great scholar, and to the 
Bazm-i Rdz-i Behram and Mr. Dinsha Mehrwan of Poona for their 
handsome donations during the course of preparation of the work, and 
whilst. presenting this Memorial Volume to the family of the deceased 
and to all the friends and relatives of the eminent Divine they hope 
that the appreciating public will overlook the faults if any in the 
pulication of the work. 


23rd April 1918, 


ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION. 
? 


The question of the advancement of religion is one of vital 
importance to theologians in general and in particular to the 
students of a religion which, having had to undergo evil times, 
has parted with much of its primeval ideas — I mean, a religion 
of the type of Zoroastrianism, the mighty religion propounded by 
the great seer of the East, Zarathushtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to the phrase 
‘advancement of religion”. There are some who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consists in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold. There are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and number of rites and cere- 
monies. But really speaking, the advancement of a religion does 
not consist in admitting into the faith converts from other reli- 
gions, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies without mean- 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic elements of the 
religion, so as to subscribe in the case of a religion that has re- 
mained inviolate from evil influences, to the pristine object its pro- 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity. 

Wrart 1s ADVANCEMENT ? 

Let us see, in the first place, what notion is conveyed by 
the word ‘‘ advancement,” for on that depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The word ‘‘ advancement ” has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, ‘“‘ progress.” ‘‘ Progress” simply 
implies forward motion, whereas ‘‘advancement” denotes the idea of 
approximation to some object. An ‘‘advance” is made to some 
limited point or object in view, whilst ‘‘progress” has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance” as ‘‘ gradual 
progreasion, improvement, as sn advance in religion or know- 
ledge”. The term ‘‘advancement” he likewise interprets aa ‘‘the act 
of moving forward, promotion in rank or excellence.” What notion 
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ean then be conveyed by ‘‘ advancement” in theology is rendered 

intelligible from Webster by the addition of the words “‘ an advance 

in religion”. Without doubt, therefore, the term ‘‘ advancement ” 

conveys but one idea, and the more so with reference to theology, 

and that is the notion of promoting the excellence of a religion. 
Erymotoay or “ Renicron”. 

Let us now see what the term ‘‘ religion” means. We find 
that Cicero divided the word etymologically into re and Jeyere, 
“ to regather”, and so defined it as “‘having a care or regard for 
the gods”. Lactantius splitted up the word into re and ligare, so 
as to mean, “‘ to bind or hold back”. Religion thus implied, ac- 
cording to him, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these derivations, showing his preference for the latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term as follows: ‘‘ Allied 
to religens, fearing the gods, pious ..... Religion and neglect 
are from the same root LAG.” Under the word “ reck ” he 
gives the Teutonic root rat, Aryan rag, which is a phonetic 
equivalent for LAG, given above, and which he takes to 
denote the idea of ‘‘ to have a care, heed, reck”. Prof. Max 
Miller, after discussing the two derivations, gives this verdict : 
“ Cicero’s etymology is, therefore, decidedly: preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom.” * The word ‘ religio” in Latin un- 
derwent various shades of meaning. It conveyed at first, the 
idea of care, attention, reverence and awe. It was then used to 
denote the mora] sense of scruple and conscience and eventually it 
came to be applied exclusively to the inward feeling of reverence for 
the gods and to the outward manifestation of that reverence in 
worship and sacrifice. With some writers “‘religio” conveyed the same 
idea as tho English word “‘faith”.* If we turn to Sanskrit, we 
would seek in vain for a word which could correspond exactly to 
“religion” in sense. The word ‘‘ dharma” from the root ‘‘ divi”, to 
hold, conveys more the sense of law, binding us to one definite 
path. As Prof. Legge informs us, there seems to be no near equi- 
valent of “religion” also in the Chinese language. Hence it would 
be futile to seek a definition of religion in these languages. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the word ‘‘din” implies obedience and 


2 Natoral Religion : p. 38. 3 Bid. p. 89. 
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' 
submission to the law, and so Prof. Max Miller refuses to regard it 
as a real equivalent of “ religion.” Although generally taken to 
belong to the Arabic language, the word ‘‘din” has got much in 
common with the Avestaic word ‘‘daend”, and, if this similarity is 
accepted, the Arabic language cannot be said to be as barren as 
the Sanskrit and Chinese languages of a word equivalent in sense 
to ‘‘religion”. That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meaning between the Latin ‘‘ religio” and the Avestaic ‘‘daend”’. 
Erymotoaicat Derinition or Retiaion 1n THE AvEsTA. 

Tho Avestaic word “‘daend” derives its origin from the rt. ‘di” 
Sk. ‘‘dhyai,” to see, to observe, to perceive, to have an insight into, 
Thus, from the standpoint of the Avesta, the etymological defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘ daend” would be, in brief, an insight, or percep- 
tion which would range from the ‘‘ infinitely small”, on the one 
hand, to the ‘‘ infinitely great”, on the other; or, in other words, 
‘© daend” signifies an insight into the infinite. 

Doomatic Derinitions or Reicion. 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof. Max Miiller designates ‘‘ dogmatic defi- 
nitions”. Here we have an unlimited field, for there is nothing 
that could assign a limit to the fleeting fancy of a fanciful 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for ‘‘ religion” are almost as 
varied in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the two-fold aspect presented by religion, viz., the 
theoretical and the practical. It will not be expedient for us to 
give all possible definitions that have been propounded. It will 
be sufficient to note in passing that like the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures are 
devoid of a term corresponding to the word ‘‘ religion”. 

The attitude of ancient thinkers towards religions other 
than their own was characterised by extreme indifference. 
As far as their own religion was concerned, they took it as an 
established fact requiring no explanation. Owing to this, and 
probably also because they were alive to the uncertainty of an ac- 
curate philosophical explanation of the term ‘‘ religion”, neither 
Aristotle nor Plato seems to have made any attempt at a philoso- 
phical analysis of it. According to Schleiermacher, “ religion” 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it determines us, we cannot determine in turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge acquired by the finite spirit of 
its essence as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite. With Fichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conscious- 
ness, is mindful of its origin from God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbert Lectures, Max Miiller defines religion as ‘‘a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en- 
ables men to apprehend the infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises.”' He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termod, ‘‘a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con- 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God”. But, apprehending that too exclu- 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speculative side of reli- 
gion, he modified the definition as follows: ‘‘ Religion consists in 
the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.”* In the latter definition, 
Max Miiller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those perceptions of the infinite that influence 
the moral character of man. But, nevertheless, the first part of 
his definition is highly speculative, and the second implies only 
@ restriction without any connection with what goes before it to 
show how an approach could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious sentiment to the ethical prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Jun. defines religion as ‘the natural be- 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we 
feel ourselves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, with a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and the Power or Powers in question.”* It will be seen 
from this definition that Dr. Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we noticed in Prof. Max Miiller’s def- 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 





1 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions of 
India (1880) : p. 25, ® Natural Religion : p. 188, 
* ‘The stady of Religions : 171-172, 
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to be so elastic as that of Prof. Max Miiller, in spite of the short- 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed out. 
For people in the highest stage of religious culture, Dr. Jastrow’s 
definition of religion would not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve- 
lopment. 


Tue Crntrat Ipza or Reniaion. 


Differences must exist in the definitions of religion as propound- 
ed by different scholars, but in nono of them ought its root-mean- 
ing to be lost sight of. Any appendages that may be added to ex- 
plain our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For, to speak volumes on a word without giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, would be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion will also exist as to preferring 
Cicero’s or Lactantius’s etymology of the word ‘religion’; but so 
far as the Avestfic word ‘‘daend” is concerned, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controversy that could arise would be in case 
some one attempted to draw a hair-splitting distinction between 
the Avestaic word ‘‘deend” and the English ‘‘religion”. The 
central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of insight or percep- 
tion, and with a view not to allow any limitation to be attached 
thereto, in dofining the term we say that it isan insight into or a 
perception of the Infinite. 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea inreligion. But reli- 
gion is essentially for man to guide him in his conduct on earth, and 
placed as he is in the society of his fellow-creatures, towards whom 
he is constantly drawn in the performance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelings innate in all men, irres- 
pective of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as essential a part of man’s disposition as the religious senti- 
ment. The ethical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of the Infinite — and a close 
link is forged connecting religion and ethics, which, though of in- 
dependent source, unite together never to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ethical ideas becomes thereafter an im- 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an influence on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In this manner, an affinity between religion and life is also estab- 
lished. 
- _ Tus Two-rorp Aspscr or Rexiaion. 

This leads us to consider the two-fold aspect of religion — the 
theoretical and the practical. To say that every religion must 
«have these two prominent factors as its constituents would make 
one liable to be misunderstood, if under the practical aspect of 
religion, were reckoned merely the superficial ceremonies or supersti- 
tious observances. The two elements are otherwise termed ideas 
and acts. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acts, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious code which enables man to main- 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase- 
ology of Dr. Jastrow, to preserve the belief in a higher power. 

Ipgas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common- 
place ideas and insignificant conceptions, just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into the Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu- 
lating effect in the absence of which, with the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to them nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements,— nay, would contribute 
greatly to weaken the sense of religion in him, as he would not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knowledge. Hence it is that in different religions, we 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there- 
fore, that religion would be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conceptions, concrete myths, precise dogmas, elabor- 
ate sentiments or significant thoughts of s highly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees of mental culture. 
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Acts. ‘i 

But besides the theoretical, every religion has also a practical 
aspect; besides the religious :deas, every religion is characterised 
by its rites and institutions. These rites assume, in religions of & 
lower typ3, various forms of superstitious usages, and they are often 
the main constituents of such religions, even predominating over 
the idews. But in the higher phases of religious growth, the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they contain ethical principles which are brought into conformity 
with the ideas expressed in the particular system of religion. The 
theoretical and practical elements are thus brought into close 
union and assimilated to such an extent, that it is difficult to draw 
aay distinction batwaan the two, and to say definitely which is the 
theoretical and which the practical aspect of the religious system. 


Arrinity Between Ipzas anp Acts. 


Tho ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec- 
tual food to be digested and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perception 
within us, and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to abstract conceptions 
based on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is well borne out by transforming those doctrines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles, —in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Avvmity Betwzen Reviciox anp Lire, 


A link is thus forged between religion and life. The strong- 
er the bond between the two, the greater is the influence of the one 
over the other. Religion makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religion 
a possibility and gives it colour. A sober life makes a man regard- 
fal of his surroundings and provident for the future, and habituates 
him to trace an effect back to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for- 
mulates his religious ideas with seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for his religion, and 
he seriously endeavours to keep his conduct in harmony with the 
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dictates of his religion. On the other hand, 4 loose sort of life 
leaves no serious thought for the past or the future. All ideas con- 
centrate on the present, which constitutes a religion that deserves 
to be desigaated better as “ no-religion”. 

Cuassiricatiox oF Reicions. 

This brings us to the question of the classification of religions. 
We shall study the question in relation to the different stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in almost all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence among 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Raoul de la Grasserio summarises as many as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tiele in his 
learned article on “ Religions” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
hits upon a new division. But so far as the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can be :ittle diversity except in name: they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest religions, or the religions 
of the savage and the philosopher, or again, primitive naturalism 
and the universal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religions. 

Tar Stace or Pamurive Curture. 

For our purposes, we shall start with the consideration of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primitive culture. 
It is now generally conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of this earth. Records of globe trotters and sta- 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, is not entirely devoid of 
the religious sentiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques- 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilization. For 
there is now hardly any known district where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
influence. 

Tas Savacr. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, in the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly plays an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation between life and religion impos- 
sible. Asa creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hunger drives him instantaneously to devour whatever his hands 
oan lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. This thunderbolt becomes pro 
tem his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion. 

Fericuisu, Anmism ETc. 


In the next stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichism, totemism, tabooism, and such other isms. Ina 
still more advanced stage, man becoming more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him as something unusual and extraordinary, and of which he does 
not know the natural causes, he ascribes to the working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby conscious life is ascribed 
to whatever manifests vitality or force in nature. The bond bet- 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

Vocation-cops anp Imace-Worsur. 


In the next phase of religious development, the life being based 
on better principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe. But in accordanos with 
the limitations by which he is restricted, he formulates his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. He begins to have a perception 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is his world, and so he has 
the bias of interpreting the Infinite as belonging exclusively to his 
own vocation. An agriculturist sees in his God a great cultivator; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, and nothing beyond that. 
So far, the bond between religion and life becomes manifest. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to symbolising his God 
by an image. Idol-worship is the result, and different aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time. 

Exgement-Worsgip grec. 

In a higher degree of religious culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they may not have 
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the sanction of the religion, and may not have been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by the mass, Ima- 
ges and symbols are no longer needed to maintain the sense of per 
ception of the Infinite, but element-worship, ancestor-worship, 
periodical ceremonies and such other shifts are not easily dispensed 
with. The mental calibre of the people in this stage is such that 
the idea of the religion with most of them centres in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies and the recital of prayers. Removo theso props 
and religion has no meaning with them. Greater attention is 
paid to the practical part than to the theoretical, and even in the 
practical part, very great importance is attached to the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, all the noble ideas connected with religion being 
inadvertently neglected, and comparatively scanty attention being 
spared for highly ethical principles. 
Monotueiss BASED ON Apstract Conceptions. 

We shall now turn to the highest stage of religious culture. 
The mental calibre of the people in this stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that senti- 
ment with deeper faith without their aid. It entertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it. The theoretical part 
of religion comprises highly philosophical ideas based on abstract 
notions, whilst ethical principles form the nucleus of the practical 
part, and the two parts conform so closely together that the dis- 
tinction between the two is one only in name. It is in this stage 
of human culture that a complete union exists between religion and 
life. All religious ideas are translated into active life, and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resume, 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that the more ad- 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals grow, and the higher 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more manifest 
becomes the influence of religion on their life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind which can do without any external props of reli- 
gious observances, or if such observances continue to exist, they are 
reduced toa minimum. It is true, as we see from experience, that 
the great majority of mankind, in spite of all human progress, fee} 
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the necessity of some religious ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen the religious spirit within them. But, 
for all that, to seek the advancement of religion merely in the per- 
formance of ceremonies and the observance of religious rites, is to 
fall into a dangerous pitfall. True advancement of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence or intrinsic elements of the reli- 
gion, and so it consists in elevating a religion from @ lower to a 
higher and higher scale, until it reaches, par excellence, the highest 
and most advanced form mentioned above in the classification of 
religions, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a suffi- 
cient degree, to enable it to grasp higher notions, and to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or, as far as possible, with the least number of such cere- 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act one’s part in life entirely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 
ZoROASTRIANISM. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised as 
a mighty religion — mighty not only in the sense that it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social characteristics, and mighty essentially in its highly ethi- 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religions, or, in other words, ethical religions are an im- 
provement on nature religions. As an ethical religion, Zorvastri- 
anism aims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely co-ordi- 
nated with religion, but conceived as God’s own will, or, to say the 
same thing in the abstract language of philosophy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected in and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic elements are subordinated to the ethical princi- 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and though in the Gathas, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and thrown 
into the background by the ethical ideal and abstract divine attri- 
butes, they manage to come to the front again, after & lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scriptures, e.g., the Yashis and Niy&ish- 
nas. However, the idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature-gods reappear as mere serving spirits, ministers 
or angels. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them in their root-meanings, eg., Mithra, Arshtat, 
Fravashi ete. 
ZoROaSTRIANISM BELONGS TO THE Hicuest Scars or Rexicions. 

Let us now turn to the question as to under what head in the 
classification of religions, the Zoroastrian religion would fall. Prof. 
Tiele says, ‘‘ The religion of Zoroaster.....- certainly belongs, in 
my opinion, to the ethical religions. ...... None of the characteris- 
ties of a spiritualisticethical-revelation-religion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we call an ethical religion) are lacking 
It is certain that, although he (Zoroaster) belongs to a 
legendary period and is extolled as a supernatural being, he consti- 
tutes a concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite reformation 
effected by the promulgation of a new and systematic doctrine.”* 
Now, if wo turn to the classification of religions given by Prof. 
Tiele, we find that his sca’e of classification runs from the lowest 
nature-religions and ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroastrianism among religions of the highest order. 

A Monoruuism pasgp ox Azstract Conczprioys. 

According to the classification we have given above in the 
preceding pages, monotheism based on abstract conceptions stands 
at the head, and appeals most to men in the highest stage of men- 
tal development. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supreme Being has been forcibly expounded in the Gath&s. 
Hoe is unprecedented, the mighty Discerner and Keeper of reckon- 
ing. He is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-mindedness, the true Source and Father of 
purity, the Leader in authority, the most Bountiful and the Great- 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the Ameshd- 
Spentds, the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other in thought, word and deed, as having ® common 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Mazda. ‘Their names are 
Vohu Manangh, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, Spenia Armaiti, 
Haurvatdt and Ameretdt, and etymologically they signify respective- 
ly, “‘good mind”, ‘best purity”, ‘wilful authority”, “bountiful 
righteous-thinking”, “perfection” and “immortality”. They re- 

+ Elements of the Science of Religion : Vol. 1, p. 122. 3 Cf. Farvardin Yt. : §. 88, 
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present abstract conceptions of a significant type, and form highly 
ethical principles. The G&th&s are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to these ideas, and as such they stand personified, 
though at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in consonance with the context, and harmonises with 
the high level of thoughts expounded therein. When translated 
into practice, these ideas have the effect of elevating the charac- 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the prac- 
tical which consists in the enjoinment to act the religion in life, 
z.e., to act in private life in accordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the consequence. 
The prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul- 
gated, is thus expressed : ‘‘The religion which is the best among 
existing things, which, based on purity, prospers my settlemonts, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders the 
actions pure.”’ This explains in a nutshell the bearing a religion 
has on the building of the character of its adherents; it teaches us 
how religious doctrines may best serve the practical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exists between reli- 
gion and life. Elsewhere, the divine tenets are characterised as 
“best for mortals to hear’; and again, ‘‘Whoso maintains his 
mind, O Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
religion through (his) word and deed”.* As we have said before, 
the mental calibre of a people formulates and gives colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by the last quoted Gathic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the mental calibre that enables a man to main- 
tain the religion, and it is through action and speech in life that the 
religion receives its strength. Thus the three cardinal principles 
of good thought, good word and good deed, are brought into play 
for the maintenance of the religion. 

With reference to the union between religion and life, says 
Dr. Jastrow, “‘Obseure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one fea- 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out all 
distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to regulate 





» Yana, XLIV.,10. * Yuene,XLV.,5.  # Yasna, XLVIII, 4, 
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the entire field of conduct by deductions from certein leading reli- 
gious principles..... Zoroastrianism (is)...... characterised by the 
purpose to so extend the scope of religious influence ss to make 
religion, instead of an incident in life, its controlling factor.”" 

Unfortunately, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
furce in the present times, and the religious sentiment has dwindled 
down from its pristine purity into pure religiosity. Religion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere- 
monies, comparatively little attention is paid to the study of the 
noble ethical principles that originally formed the nucleus of the 
religious doctrines, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those principles into practice. The recital of the Niydishnas, as at 
present in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element-wor- 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education they have received, conceive that the noble (idea of 
worshipping Ahura Mazda ‘hrough His creations is attached to the 
recital of the Niydishnas. In the Yasht literature, foreign influence 
ig at times visible, a fuct which mara the true Zoroastrian stand- 

point. The idea with which the masses recite the Yashts is general- 

ly not very dignified. It often savours of polytheism and ancestor 

worship. In any case, the tone of the Yasht literature falls greatly 

short of the high level of thoughts expounded in the Gathas. 
Deceneracy in Retigiovs Writinas. 

A. close study of the different parts of the Avestan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writings a gradual descent from the 
noble ideas expressed in the Gathiis, to ideas which are prevalent 
ainongst people of very moderate culture and ability. Add to this 
the fact that the adherents of the religion have begun to pay little 
heed “to the loftier conceptions of the Gathis, and have become 
prone to believe in the comparatively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting their part in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to be the main controlling factor. 

Referring to the Yasna Haptanghaiti, Dr. Haug observes : 
“Compared with the G&thas, they represent the Zoroastrian reli- 

gion not in its original unaltered, but in a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosophical ideas which are laid down 
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in Zarathushtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and partial- 
ly personified; and the philosophical, theological and moral doc- 
trines have given way to the custom which has lasted to the pre 
sent time, of addressing prayers to all beings of a good nature, ir- 
respective of their being mere abstract nouns ...... or real objects.”* 

This degeneracy has kept up its course, in one form or another, 
till we have now arrived at a stage when religion is believed to con- 
sist mainly in the performance of certain ceremonies, and when the 
highly ethical principles based on abstract conceptions, that consti- 
tuted the true religion of Zoroastor, are neglected and thrown into 
the background, and are not taken into account as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In such a state of degeneracy, the advance- 
ment of the religion consists in gradually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker methods employed 
to maintein, the sense of religion, without weakening our sense of 
perception of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving the 
ideas and methods, until we attain to that high level of abstract 
conceptions and ethicul principles, which are the prophet’s greatest 
bequest to his followers, and which ropresent the religion in its pris: 
tine purity, as we find it beautifully concentrated in the Gathas. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoruastrians would thus con- 
sist in bringing the religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemished condition. May that be the ideal of 
every Zoroastrian, and may every one seek with a singleness of pur- 
pose to bring about that perfection which the the prophet has so 
nobly foreshadowed in his teachings ! 


B. A. Enainerr. 


Ennays on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the Parsis : ard edition : 
p 170. 


PRIESTHOOD IN ISRAEL ANDO PRIEST- 
HOOD AMONGST PARSIS. 


We frequently hear it said in our days — and it is a remark the 
truth of which it requires no efforts to prove — that the present waver- 
ing attitude of the Parsis towards their own religion is due to a 
large’extent to the failure of the priesthood to come up to its ideal 
functions, to the shortcomings and inadequacies of the priesthood as 
a class in the performance of its duties. Whether the degeneration 
in the character of the priesthood amongst the Parsis is brought 
about by culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of far-reaching causes for which it cannot be made respon- 
sible, certain it is that one of the causes, if not the sole cause, of 
religious indifference that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community is to be sought in the circumstance that those 
who should by their wisdom and sanctity guide the nation have 
fallen off from their proper functions. When a community ceases 
to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual leaders, when it 
no longer places implicit trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religious traditions, it loses at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliousness 
on those religious beliefs, which have been sanctified by ages and 
which embody the highest inspirations of its earliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masses. When 
the guardians of the laws break them, who would care to obey ? 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their zeal, 
is it unnatural if the community itself should display the working 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies ? 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the ecclesiastical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func 
tions thet have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
consciousness. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the later history of Zoroastrianism, and as, above all, 
the priesthood of Israel manifests a loftiness of functions, and has 
an importance in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, much less surpassed, in the history of ancient and 
modern times. 

To protect the true religion that had been established in the 
community, so that it may perpetually thrive throughout the entire 
nation and vitalise all its parts, was the primary function of the 
priesthood in Israel as in all other religions. The priest was to be 
entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated to him alone, and should own 
no worldly possessions and property. He was to put off his brothers 
and sisters, and consecrate himself to the Lord, ‘‘ even every man 
upon his son and upon his brother”; to fight unto death for His 
sake was to be his joy and happiness. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be an Israel within Israel, a higher grade within the same 
community, the chosen race of the Lord. Only when the priesthood 
performed its stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of the community. 

The tribe of Levi, the priesthood of Israel, was accordingly re- 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahveh, The impurity and sins of the 
community could be wiped out in the end only by the sacrifice of 
tho priesthood. Endowed with the task of bearing the guilt of the 
whole nation, the Levites alone could approach the sanctuary of 
Jahveh, and they alone could communicate the blessings of the Lord 
to the rest of the nation. 

Such being the office of the priesthood, it would not be 
surprising if the qualifications of priests were conceived in a rigorous 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid down for the regulation 
of their lives than were possible for the vast majority of the secular 
classes. They were to be thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of Israel ; they were to possess an intimate knowledge of 
natural objects, since they were the sole interpreters of the com- 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all questions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. We find 
this position distinctly Jaid down in Leviticus: “ that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses”. They are the depositaries of the 
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Sacred Law whom the highest in the kingdom were to respect and 
obey. Within the priesthood there was a narrower circle of regular 
priests, the descendants of the house of Aaron. Thus hereditary 
succession and rights by birth were essential prerequisites for 
becoming a regular priest. 

No immoral man, even no man who was physically a cripple 
and unhealthy, was capable of becoming a priest. The priest was 
in no way to disfigure the hair of his head or beard. He must be 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, neither 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with the dead more 
scrupulously than an ordinary man. He was to marry none but a 
pure and undefiled woman. 

Yet again, before the priest could perform his proper duties, he 
was to be solemnly consecrated, in order that he may be fully quali- 
fied for his work. The novice was first bathed in front of the 
sanctuary, then dressed up in the full white and flowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his head. In the next place & young bullock was sacrificed for him 
as an expiatory offering, “a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ram as the proper consecration offering”. After this the novice was 
sprinkled with the blood fiowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil, The oil was to transform the priest into 
a sanctified instrument of Jahveh. The consecration sacrifice was 
to be repeated for seven successive days, in the presence and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious adoration 
and incitement to holy works, with which the priest thus consec- 
rated could enter upon his duties, are nowhere so beautifully 
presented as in Leviticus in the case of Aaron. 

Tt is not unimportant to notice how the priesthood was main- 
tained in Israel. ‘‘ Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro- 
perty”, but ‘' Jahveh shall be his inheritance”. The priests were 
not to cultivate the land : theirs was the task of spreading abroad 
the glory of the Lord by means of promoting and scattering broad- 
east the truths He had announced. But on this very account 
the community was bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they could pursue their pious avocations without being anxious or 
covetous of worldly possessions. We find, accordingly, that proper 
provision was made by law for the priesthood. The custom of con- 
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secrating the tenth of all annual profit in thankfulness to God, 
which was a tradition with the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
passed over to Israel. The tithes were, therefore, one of the 
sanctioned sources of revenue for the priesthood. They were col- 
lected by the inferior Levites, in kind or in money; anda part was 
paid over by them in turn to the superior priests. Another item 
of revenue was the bringing of jirst-fruits, a custom which prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel, and which rested on the idea that 
man can enjoy in happiness the bounties of the soil only when he 
has offered to the Lord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus we 
have the command laid down, ‘ thou shalt not delay to offer the 
first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors; the firet born of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder. 
The gains that might be made by the nation in warfare were to be 
divided amongst the warriors and the rest of the nation, but a 
certain portion was to go to the priesthood. Exceptional needa 
were met by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. 
Such were the means of support ensured to the priesthood of Israel, 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the 
teachings of the Lord into the members of the tribes and of lift- 
ing them up into the likeness of their Father in Heaven. 
Armed with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradi- 
tiona of centuries, and betitted for their work by the strict require- 
ments of the law which weeded out the incompetent, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of Jahveoh’s teach- 
ings, and upheld the life of the nation and the kingdom of Israel 
through the spiritual truths which constituted the firmest bond of 
national unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and the 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his “ inheritance”, 
became the nurseries of holy literature, the models of just and righte- 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sane- 
tuary did what the Church was to do in later times;— they trained to 
holiness the sinful children of Israel. Much has been said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Levi; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, it is not the regulations of the 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispensation 
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that would stand responsible for such failure. These institutions 
received their final vindication, when with the advent of Christianity 
they ware revitalised by the founder of that faith, Jesus of N szareth. 
Jesus was the high’priest of a new, and yet old, religion, annoint- 
ed at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, free from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and undefiled, who having offered 
sacrifice with his own blood had entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of his people in his heart. However it may 
be, there can be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time free from the degeneration which in history is found to 
follow the possession of power and influence, and faithfully perform- 
ed the task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord than 
they could have been through their own unaided efforts. 

What light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on the present religious history of the Parsis? In the first 
place it may be observed that there is a strong resemblance between 
the functions which the tribe of Levi and the Jewish priesthood 
performed for the Israelites and the functions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Iranian nation. As in Israel, the office 
of the priest amongst the Iranians was a sacred position: the priest 
was the sole interpreter of the commands of Mazda, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred and profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the priesthood was an 
hereditary office in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and succes- 
sion. All the members of the priestly tribe, the “Magi”, as they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practising priests, no more than all 
the Mobeds are to-day, no more than were all the members of 
the tribe of Levi among the Jews. But every priest was a ‘‘ Magus” 
as every Cohen was a Levite. They alone were the ministers of 
the cultus, they alone could decide on questions of sacred law, they 
alone could offer sacrifices to the Gods, they alone could announce 
the future and explain its warnings. As the descendants of the 
house of Aaron alone could act as intermediaries between the mass 
of the Jews and their Creator, so in Iran the Magi alone could 
intercede for the people and interpret the wishes and commands 
of Mazda to His creatures. And as there was ® period in the his- 
tory of Israel when the head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nation and exercised full temporal sovereignty under the appel- 
lation of ‘* judge”, so in the history of the Mazdayasnians we-are 
told of a time when the prophet Zarathushtra himeelf ruled over 
the people as head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
influence thus possessed by the Magi were used in the cause of 
righteousness, in furtherance of the spread of religious truths, for 
the dissemination of those eternal principles which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through the mouth of Zarathushtra, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

How is it, then, that in our own days, the descendants of 
the Magi should have lost their influence over the minds of 
their co-religionists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work? For the most part illiterate, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli- 
gion, inadequately equipped for the maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Dasturs, as these modern spiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an officient priesthood. What are the causes which can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige ? 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques- 
tion in detail. The cursory glance which we just directed to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst others. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation in its spiritual interests, and 
if the Parsi priests are to hold the position of divinely appoint- 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading God's king- 
dom on earth, it is absolutely-necessary that their physical needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no occasion 
to think about the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These should be already 
provided for them by the nation ere they enter upon their holy 
mission; and the course of that mission should not be interrupt- 
ed by keeping them dependent for the ordinary means of living 
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and for the comforts of life on the caprice of individuals. As the 
satisfaction of the ordinary wants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must be “nevessarily 
presupposed for the priesthood. This presupposition is in other 
words only the provision made by the nation by way of law or 
custom for the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision was 
amply made amongst the Israelites as we have already seen; and 
it was largely responsible for the efficiency of the tribe of Levi and 
for the sucoess with which it performed its spiritual offices. 
On the other hand, when owing to adventitious circumstances, 
a priesthood has been deprived of an assured livelihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid when its standard of comfort may have risen, 
as amongst the Parsis in our own days, it can never retain its 
influence and can never adequately fulfil the sacred functions 
assigned to it. Ina time of culture and progress the crude cus- 
toms of tithes and firat-fruits cannot prevail without creating dis- 
satisfaction: but the tithes and first-fruits of early Israel have been 
transformed in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incumbencies which assure the certainy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
ministers of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
incomes, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept up the 
prestige and usefulness of the corporation. So long as the priost- 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of the ordinary comforts of 
life by a similar provision, so long there can be no hope of better- 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parsis 
must see their way towards providing a large endowment for the 
support of priests, which would obviate the necessity of their seck- 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety and thought 
on that score. Is it not surprising that whilst there should be 
amongst us so many institutions and so many funds for providing 
physical necessities to the destitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 
cheap lodgings to the poor, no thought should have been given to 
providing for the spiritual welfare of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for the education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of the nation, that there should be no endow- 


ments securing to them the means of keeping up their physical 
existence ? 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
history of the priesthood in Israel might at once suggest: it is 
necessary that an efficient: priesthood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning as well as for their moral and social status. That 
the priesthood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men whose 
qualifications have not been subjected to a rigorous test or exami- 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a few who were qualified for 
the task were choxen to act as regular priests, so from the priest 
class of the Parsis, only those who show themselves fit for the work 
should be chosen to officiate. The prohibition against the lame 
and the blind, the physical and the moral weakling, which prevail- 
ed in the Israelitish institutions, might not inaptly be introduced 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. The intel- 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Parsi ministers of the Lord, be 
combined with their hereditary organisation. Against a here- 
ditary priesthood as such there is nothing to urge: on the 
other hand, it has frequently happened, as in tho history 
of Israel, that a hereditary priesthood has kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient family 
traditions and its desire of emulating its ancestors in depth of wis- 
dom and deeds of piety. But at the same time the spiritual guides 
of a nation should be men who, by an exemplary life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in the Serip- 
tures and Commentaries, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
annointed and consecrated servants of the Lord. And if the tradi- 
tions of the past have handed down a hereditary priesthood, proud 
of its ancient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
ald, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the ministers of God. 

History is not without its lessons for mankind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey its warning 
in time ! 

Psstoxs1 Anpssair Wapia. 


A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAN KINGS. 


Kai Kob&d, the founder of the Kaiinian dynasty of ancient 
Trin, had only one son, says the Pahlavi Btindahishn; whilst 
Firdusi gives a list of four princes as the royal sons of Kai Kobad. 
The Shah N&meh says, that of these Kai Kaus was the eldest, and 
that he reigned supreme in Irdn for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, according to the Bandahishn, Kaus was the Crown Prince of 
Kai Kobid. In this, the Pahlavi work has the strong support of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardin Yasht we find many prominent 
names — names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known cou: tries, both Aryan and non-Aryan, Zoro- 
astrian and non-Zoroastrian,—each one mentioned in succession 
with words of praise for their meritorious deeds of great renown. In 
this list, after mentioning the Peshdadians, the writer of the Yasht 
eulogises the Farohars of Kai Kobid and a number of other Kai- 
finians who are his immediate successors to the throne, or descend- 
ants, down to the great Kavi Husravangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yasht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known names of 
_Kobad, Kaus and Khosru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are less known to us, because the 
Shah Nameh is almost silent about them. The following is a com- 
plete list of the names as mentioned in the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bandahishn :— 

Namas younp in THE Avesta. Nawes rounp In THE Bunpanisny, 
Kavi Kavata. Kai Kavat. 


ie 

2. 5, Aipi-Vanghu. » Aptvéh. 

3. 4, Usadhan. » Arsh. 

4. 3) Arshan. » Vyareh. 

5. » Byarshan. » Pisén. 

6. 4, Pisanangh. » Kaus. 

7. 4, Syfvarshan. », Styavakhsh. 
8. 


» Husravangh. » Khieréb. 
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The Farohars of all these eight personages are placed on the 
game level and almost in juxtaposition in the Avesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to them all without ‘any distinction. 
This must lead us to the conclusion that these personages, to whom 
one identical epithet is applied, were of equal rank and dignity. If 
Kavi was the epithet of kings, every one of the above list must have 
enjoyed the kingship. The Avestic, Pahlavi and Mohammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that Kobid, Kaus and 
Khosru were great kings, and had kingly glory (tharena) about 
them ; and we must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Iran as so many Kaifnian mo- 
narchs. What if the Shah Nimeh is silent regarding the rule of 
the intermediate monarchs named second, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The Bandahishn does give 
them the kingly title of Kai, and the Avesta that of Kavi. Iam 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the Zamy&d Yasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarchs. This glory Zohtk and 
Afrasiab tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of Kaifnians 
only, whose names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Yasht. 
These are the self-same personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kobad 
to Khosru, each one of the princes was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly sway and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-Vanghu and 
his three younger sons could not have been so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more, 
But, as « matter of fact, we find them all placed on a footing of 
equality wiih Kobad, Kaus and Khosru, whose kingship is ad- 
mitted by all authorities. Henoo it appears that the complete list 
of the Kaifnian kings from Kob&d to Khosru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not acquainted with it in its entirety. 

The great poethistorian is also inaccurate as to the real 
family-name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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the Kaianian dynasty. Kavi Vishtaspa, the great bulwark of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the Prophet's patron-prince, is mentioned an 
the last Kaianian king in the Avesta. The Avosta texts are silent 
as to the succeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento-data (Firdusi’s Isfondyar) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
oras one of those fortunate personages who had received the 
heavenly glory, for the very reason that he having passed away in 
his father’s lifetime, was not fortunate enough to rule in Irat. 
Similarly, if the sons and grandsons of Kai Kobéd had not reigned, 
they, too, would have been left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the Zamyfd Yasht. Instead of giving the names of Aipi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of Sydvarsh sa the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Firdusi not only makes Kobad and Kaus reign for incredible 
period, but adds a number of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
successors of Vishtaspa. And this was the Achemenian dynasty, 
whose kings were neither Kavis, nor descendants of Kavis. The 
conclusion to which I have arrived serves to account for the long 
one of years which Firdusi assigns to the reigns of Kobéd and 
us, periods which are not quite capable of credit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
Kaianian kings, as it suggests itself to me from the Avesta and 
Pahlavi accounts :— 

(1) Kei Kobad 


(2) Kai Apiveh. 


1 | I 
(8) Kai Kaus (4) Kai Arsh (5) Kai Pisin (6) Kal Vyarsh. 
i 





(7) Kai Sitvakheh (Manus) 
| 
(8) Kai Khosru [Auzay] 
{ 
(8) Kai Lohrasp 


(10) Kei Gushtasp. 
Patan B. Danas, . 


JAMSHID, MANJ AND NOAH. 


This paper is intended to point out certain similarities which 
exist in the description of Jamshid found in Fargard II. of the 
Vendidad with that of Manu detailed in the Vedas, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaard, Darmesteter and other savants divide 
the seoond Fargard of the Vendidad into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of the earth by Jamshid and the second 
with the construction of the vara. The following is a summary of 
the contents of the Fargard:— 

Ahura Mazda asked Jamshid to propegate His religion, but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, pleading his 
inability to dos0. Thereupon Ahura Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the earth. Jamshid agrees to do this by removing all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi- 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda then forewarns Jamshid of 
the approach of a strong winter which would destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subterranean 
dwelling) and there to collect the best specimens of the human spe- 
gies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid constructs this vara and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

IT shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Regarding him 
the “Century Cyclopaedia of Names” * gives the following note:— 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man, oollectively, ‘‘mankind”; the 
Demiurge ; one of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manvantara internal, or period of a Manu. The 
first in order of these is called Swayambhu, the self-existent, iden- 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence was produced Viraj and from him the first 
Manu. This Manu Swayambhuva isa sort of secondary creator. 


2 Pege 652. 
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He produced ten Prajdpatis, lords of creatures, and these again, 
seven other Manus. Of those the seventh Manu Vaivasvata, the 
aun-born, is the Manu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Noah from various legends of his preservation from a deluge by 
Vishnu or by Brahma in the form of afish. To Manu Vaivasvate 
are ascribed, the so-called laws of Manu and a work ‘on the Vedio 


ritual. 
Jamsum axpd Manv. 


1. Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindus. 
Jamshid has also been regarded as a law-giver, one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The ‘‘ Historians’ History of the World”, 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, “The great religious books 
bore the name of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stege of 
national evolution —lyet perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B, C. — were 
gathered into a document which came to be known as Manu’s Code, 
Manu being o name which signified ethnologically the first man, 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Divine Revelation de- 
livered to that first man. This Code in its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At the time when this code was writteny 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civilization, in particular the priests had fixed their firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi- 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” * 

2. Manu divided the Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, Kshatryas or kings, Vaishyas or husbandmen, and Sudras 
or servants. Firdusi states in the Sh&h-Némeh that Jamshid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, Athorn4ne or priests, 
Rathaeshtars or warriors, Vastryoshan or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khsh4n or artisans. On this point the ‘Historians’ History of the 
World” says, ‘The first feature that strikes us in the society des- 
eribed by Manu is the division into four classes or castea: the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In these 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanotity of the 
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Brahmins and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti- 
cular importance is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastes are no further considered than as they con- 
tribute to the advantage of the superior castes.” * 

3. The name of Manu’s father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
shid’s father was Vivanghan. 

4, The Persians have known Jamshid as a king; and Manu 
slo passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Manu are said to have rendered distin- 
guished services to mankind at large. The Matsopakhydn states 
that, when once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring it up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the Vendidéd narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population. 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to have forewarned Jamshid of the 
approach of a dire winter ; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, is 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of the approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a vara to Jam- 
shid; Brahma desired Manu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda willed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables; Manu was told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 


Jamsnip ayp Noau. 


We shall now note the points of similarity which are to be 
found in the description of Jamshid as detailed in the second Fargard 
of the Vendidad and that of Nosh as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI-— VIII.) Prof. Spiegel has observed that 
several subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 
Avesta. The following correspondences are very significant :— 

* 608, 209, 7 
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1. Jamshid lived for 1000 years; Noah lived for 256 years. 

2. Nosh cultivated the earth; and so did Jamshid. 

3. Noah was informed by God of the coming of a flood, and 
was edvieed to build an ark; Jamshid had the adviee of Ahura 
Mazda to build vara. 

4. Jamshid was told to place windows and doors in the houses 
he built in the vara, for the proper ingress of air and light; and 
God said unto Noah, ‘‘ Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch ...... A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 
cubit shalt thou finish it above; and the door ef the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it”.* 

5, Jamshid was advised to take with him in his vara the best 
of men, cattle and eatables, and God said unto Nosh, “ But with 
-thee will I establish my covenant; and {thou shalt come unto the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all fleah, two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark, «+--+ of fowls after their kind, of every 
creeping thing of the earth after his kind, ... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and 
it hall be food for thee, and for them.” * 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bandahishna, a fire-temple 
called Adar Frobag. ‘‘ And the fire Frébag was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, (dad-gas) on the Gadman-hémand 
mountain in Khvarizem.*— Noah built an eltar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 
“ And God spake unto Noah saying, ‘Go forth of the ark,... bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth’,......and Noah builded 
an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” * 

I have here shown the similarities that exist, in the stories 
narrated in various sccounts of Manu and Nosh with those af Jam- 
shid as we find him portrayed in the Avesta and elsewhere. It is 
~, «Geuesis”, Chap, VE, 14, 16. * Ibid. Cheap, V¥., 19-21, = 
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extremely probable that the narratives of Manu and Noah wore 
borrowed from the accounts of Jamshid in the Avesta. Jamshid 
who is called Yima in the Avesta and Yama in the Vedas, was, 
according to the Sh&h-Nameh, the thied king of Persia after 
Hoshang, the founder of the Peshdadian dynasty. The epithets 
of Khshaeta and Hodathun which mean “fair” and ‘of good flock” 
respectively, are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary “pastor.” 
According to the Avesta, he reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the Bandshishn', for -716 years and 6 months, ‘out of which 
he spent 100 years in exile. The Zamy&d Yasht says that the 
Khéreh, i. e., tha halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him, immediately he uttered a falsehood. 


A. K. Vusavevata. 
3 Chap, XXXIV, 4. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


SOME VERSIONS AS TO THE MOTIVES WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Asiatic family of Shem, the son of Noah, long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subsided, found their way to the plains 
of Mesopotamia — ‘‘ the country ~ between — the — rivers ”—as the 
Greeks called it. Here they began building a tower ‘‘ whose top 
may reach unto heaven”*. According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2225 B.C., continued for 
forty years, and did not end till the reign of Nebuchadnazar. 
According to another account, the tower was never completed, as 
the attempt to build it is said to have been frustrated by the con- 
fusion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon. 
The one that Herodotus saw was a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet." This computation of Hero- 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
pute it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the famed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient and modern, do not seem to 
agtee even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
only Herodotus and Strabo whose figures are almost the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who had 
examined the ruins of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four miles 
high. We shall now attempt briefly to bring under review a few 
— as to the motives which led to the construotion of the 

‘ower. 


> “Genesis” XL 4 * Herodotas, Bk. L 
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The first version, then, is to be found in the Bible. ‘‘And they 
said, go to, let ua build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be seattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.”* In this Biblical allusion, “and 
Jet us make us a name” etc., we clearly perosive the desire of poli- 
tical centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to post- 
erity a conspicuous monument of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people's desire to take a measurement of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raising lofty spires one over another, Thus they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acquainted with ‘“‘what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole’*. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer human presumption which met with 
its adequate punishment. The language of the builders was con- 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of building a 
tower ‘‘whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Chfl- 
dan Emperor Nimrod. Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Chaldwans while they were abroad in the fields celebra- 
ting a great festival; for, as he said, ‘‘Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,”* and ‘‘by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the destruction of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire specially kindled at Nimrod’s command to bring about his 
end. But Abraham emerged from the burning pile as safe and 
sound as when he was thrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliveranca 
from the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement fora period of no less than ten years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim- 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub- 
jected to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 


2 Atkingon’s ‘Sbab-Named (1486), p. 828, * Genesis”, XL 4. 
2 falta Kore, Ch. EKL, p. 908. « Fad 
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to wee with his own eyes the God of Abraham who had so often 
rescued him from his manifold troubles. But, says the Koran, the 
Tower was overthrown by winds and earthquakes. 

‘A different version" of this story is given in another part of the 
Koran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nimrod at Babel 
with the object of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging & 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Persisting, 
however, in his design, the Chaldwan Emperor directed himself to 
be carried to the heavens ins chest borne by four monstrous birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strength of the birds 
failed them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
from a gigantio height’. 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, saya that the Tower was 
built with the object of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another flood, rhould such a contingency ever arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di- 
rected for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as were the plains of Babylon, devoid of all natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
being scattered over the earth, and which should be able tohold them 
together in the event of an emargency like the one that had destroy- 
ed their predecessors some two thousand years after the creation. 

There are some, however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
eccount for the diversity of langusges as also for the dispersion of 

-mankind on the different parts of the globe. Heeren accounta for 
the atory relating to this Tower in the following words: “There is, 
perhaps, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for its 
antiquity or so important in the history of civilization, in which 
we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international com- 
meroe, the first political associations and the first erection of seoure 
and permanent dwellings.”* 





 dbid., p. 246. + Hid. Ch. XVL, pp. 196-197, 

* Compare with this story of the ascent of Nimrod to the heavens, the story of 
Kaikhas, as detailed in the Shib-N&meh, and that of Etdva in the Babylonian legends, 
‘In all thes casos, the attempts end in « flasco. 

© “Antiquities”, 1 4, Asiatic Nations”, Vol. IL, p. 164, 
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Another plausible motive which may have led to the construe 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in which 
Babylon was naturally situated. Living in a plain country, on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war, 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure when they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natu- 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of reconnoitering, as from an elevated spot, the posi- 
tion of an advancing enemy— a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
conceived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
them to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move- 
ment. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,’ served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched ont 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants could be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us es having probably ac- 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. We are told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man- 
kind to worship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani- 
fested and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and others. And the suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Dean Graves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
“its top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union”. Thus a divine con- 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 








2 Buckley: “ Ancient Cities of the World”, p. 18, 
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ofthe Tower. What hills and mountains were to the people of 
other countries for the purposes of devotion, the famous Tower of 
Babel was‘to the inhabitants of Babylon. Jt was their common 
temple of worship and devotion— the centre of their idolatrous 
union where they could meet together in a congregation, and offer 
up their prayers and sacrifices. For, like other peoples, they fer 
vently believed that the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would be their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be as near 
the Almighty as they could possibly be;— but with what result? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could be completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and perseverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua- 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers! They felt as if 
they were different y2oples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and explain to each other; 
and perforce, they had to disperse in different directions in quest 
of ‘fresh homes and pastures new”. 


RUSTAMJI NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 


EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA. 


It is somewhat mortifying to a Briton to find that the best of 
the old books on Persia was written by a Frenchman. Sir John 
Chardin —clarum et venerabile nomen, as Lord Curzon styles 
him — produced in the seventeenth century what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an Englishman can give himself is that though Chardin was a 
Frenchman, and wrote in French, ha found an asylum in England 
for more than thirty years, when driven out of his own country by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In recent times Lord Cur 
zon has written an excellent book on Persia, full of information, 
and showing a painstaking research which one hardly expects to 
find in the work of a politician and newspaper correspondent. But 
Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked tha remark of Bacon that 
‘* He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into} the language, goeth to school and not to travel”. In respect 
of this kind of knowledge his Lordship’s predecessors, Pietro Della 
Vallé, Olearius and Chardin, had a great advantage over him. 
Della Vallé, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East- 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad, Madam Maani by name. She 
was a Christian, and her mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Reclus, famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels, and was a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin came nearly half a century after 
Della Vallé, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have named, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier are our best authorities for the 
Persia of the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many years before them, and who has left a short 
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account of hia travels dated 1564. This was 
AntHoxy JEenxINsON 
a servant of the Russia Merchants Adventurers of London. He 
tailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
(Qasvin) before Shah Tahmésp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Schamakhi,‘ on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of Shirwan, though now in Russian territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he says, not far from the castle, ‘‘s nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king's daughter named 
Amalecka' Channa who elew herself with a knife for that her father, 
would have forced her—~she professing chastity — to have married 
with s king of Tartary, upon which occasion the maidena of the 
country do resort there every year to lament her death.” Evident- 
ly Jenkinson had in his thoughts the Bible verse, ‘It was a ous 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israc] went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Olearius, (p. 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwright’ speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Schamakhi 
in 1637, and spent three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, says that at the time of his visit the ous- 
tom had become obsolete. 
Jenkinson arrived at Casbin at an unlucky time’. TahmAsp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous - minded man who had sheltered Humaytn. He 
+The old Schamakhi was on the Caspian. he modera town of that name is soveral 
miles 8. W, of the old rite. 
 * Qu Unailah Khanim from gle malys “The besatifal lady.” 

* Cartwright’s Travels wore published in the first volume of the Harleian Collection 
of Voynges, 1745, ander the title of “The Preacher's Travel.” Cartwright is described as 
formerly « staclent of Magdalen College. His dedication is dated Ootober 1611, and he 
weeme to have been in Persis about 1605 and the beginning of James 1's reign. He was 
seoompauied aa far ae Kashan by John Mildenall, ‘here they parted company, Mildenall 
going on to Lahore, and Cartwright proceeding to Ispahan. Cartwright mentions the Nun- 
ery, and Amslica Canus, bat his words are copied from Jenkinson, and it is » little doubt 
fol if he is an independant aathority, Bbbte L. was reigning at the time of his journey, and be 
haa good deal to say about the two Shirleys. In speaking of Tabriz he sayn it was called 
by the peopte of the country the Sikas Jinnat, or “The vight Paradiset.” He hes » minute 
deacription of Shah Abbhs’s person. 

@ Before being admitted to the Conrt Jenkinson had put on sandals which he calls 
Basweckes, i. ¢., the Turkish fob! beshmag. 
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had become a bigot, and he was also in great dread of the Turks 
with whom he had lately made a peace. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death his guest Bayazid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The visit 
of Jenkinson was therefore very unwelcome to him for he was afraid 
it would embroil him with the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
brought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Tahmésp paid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend- 
ship with unbelievers. ‘‘ So he willed me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did reverence, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a basanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the eaid 
Palace even from the Sophy’s sight unto the court gate.”* Jenkin- 
son remained at Casbin till March 1562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so far relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of gold. He also did not adopt the advice 
of his counsellors, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 
The next traveller to be noticed is 
Pierro Detta Vater. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most interesting part of them is 
his account of Goa and other places in India. At that time Jahan- 
gir was reigning, and Della Vallé speaks of his queen by her first 
title of Nur Mahal. She had not yet been styled Nur Jahan. He 
says that Jahangir did not absolutely blind his son Khusrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sewed up for a time and did not “exca- 
cate” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jean Baptiste TAveRNIER. 


He was a jeweller, and was, it is said, but imperfectly educat- 


a Jenkinson says it was the Zietics (?) and the holy men who prejudiced the Shah 
igainst him. Possibly the Zietiea sre the Tratzaka of Olearius (p, 296) who smote their 
weasta to express their sorrow for the death of Husain. The editor of the Heklayt Socie- 
y's edition of Jenkinson chioks that the word may bs Tajik, but this seems unlikely. There 
+a Ghia Sect called Zaidia and it scome most probable that this is the word intended by 
‘eukinson. Zeid or Zoi was the grandson of Hassin, the con of Ali, and bis sect wase nu- 
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__. He, too, like Chardin, had to quit France on account of his 
being « Protestant, and settled at Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traveller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Persia and eventually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went off to Russia and died’ at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himeelf tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen the finest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. Hie firet 
journey was to England, when James VI (James I.) was then 
reigning. He served at the defence of Mantua against the Im- 
perialists, and in a sortie, his life was only saved by the goodness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Silesia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler* whc afterwards took part in the assassination of 
Wallenstein in 1634. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness from Butler and from his wife ‘‘who loved the French”. 
Tt was in the ond of 1630 that his travels to the East: commenced 
by his journeying to Constantinople and thence to Ispahan. His 
second journey was in 1638. He went by Alexandretta (in Syria) 
and Asia Minor, and he mentions that on his way to Aleppo he saw 
the monastery of St. Simon Stylites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still standing. This is a fact that must interest all read- 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to Ispahan Tavernier 
passed the singular rock of Yezdecast which has been an object of 
wonder to all who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producing the best bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643. On this occasion he went by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mardin which he notes as having been the birth-place 
of Signora Maani Giorida, the first wife of PietroDella Vallé. Della 
Valié’s second wife was also an Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cousasar (Kotah Hisar ? ) he saw a Bible in the Chaldaic language, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold, 





+ The portion of Tavernier’s Travels which relates to India has been translated by 
Valentine Bell. He bas given a life of I'raveroier founded partly on a monograph by Pro- 
fessor Joret. 


© Tavernier and Schifter call him « Scotchman, but be really wes an Irishman, 
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He was told by a Nestorian priest that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voyage Tavernier entered Persia by sea, sailing 
down the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Euphrates to Ormuz. 
Both Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams make merry over 
Moore's ‘‘ Kishma’s amber vines”* and the latter says, ‘It is an 
island as desolate as the Sahara, and one which by no conceivable 
process could ever be, or have been, transformed by man into any- 
thing else.” But is the cocksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong? A modern Gazetteer says that the nor 
thern part of the island contains tracts of black loam on which 
grapes are raised in sufficient quantities for the consumption of the 
inhabitants (5000 in number), and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all tho islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up his case about tho ‘tree 
less sterility” of Kishm (Vide Vol. I. p. 5, note) when he tells us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces grapes ete., and 
has largo date groves in tho interior! Tavernior had a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Lord Curzon or 
Mr. Williams, for he landed on it, and stayed there for some hours. 
Mandelslo also spoaks of Kishm or Kishmish as supplying Gomb- 
roon with all sorts of fruits. Tavernier’s fifth journey was in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663. It ended in 1667 and his 
account of Persia terminates with an account of how the Dutch at 
Gombroon celebrated their victories over the English and their 
triumphant entry into tha Thamas by burning Charles II. in 
effigy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 

Apam Oxsarivs* 
the secretary to the embassy seat by the Duke of Holstein to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of Persia. According to 
Chardin, though the Embassy was ostensibly a political one, and 
purported to ba dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
@ commarcial venture on the part of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Brugman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro 
fitable to bring Persian silk to Europe via Russia. This was a 


7 ‘The two travellers are not even verbally correct on this quotation, Moore does not 
speak of “amber vines” but of “Kiabmee's golden wine”. D’Herbelot speaks of the gardens 
of Kis or Kisch as being very beautiful. 

* His vernacular name was Oclachliger and be was born in 1599, 

6 
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futile project, and Brugman behaved so badly in Persia that he is 
said to have been put to death on his return. 

Olearius was a good scholar, and his account of Persia con- 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embassy's meeting a certain Prince or Mirzé Polagi whom he 
describes as being the son of Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Jahangir, and consequently, the nephew of Shah Jahan. Thiscan 
be no other than the Bolaki or Dawar Bakhsh who was, for politi- 
cal purposes, made a mock -king by Nur - Jah4n’s brother, on the 
death of Jahangir. All the native authorities say that Bolaki was 
shortly afterwards put to death, but Olearius’s story is very precise 
{see pp. 256-57 and 268). He states that Shah Jahiin sent an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purpose of getting possession 
of his nephew’s person. The king of Persia at that time was Shah 
Safi, the grandson of Abbis I. Neither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has much good to say of this king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he behaved well on this occasion, and ‘ generously 
made answer that it was a breach of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver up a Prince who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken refuge in his kingdom”. It is to be noted that Olearius’s 
statement about Polagi, or Bolaki’s presence in Persia is corrobo- 
rated by Tavernier who says in his second volume that Bolaki made 
his escape, and long wandered in India as a faquir but eventually 
took refuge in Persia where he was magnificently received by 
Shah Safi who granted him a pension. ‘‘ He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “and I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
my Persian travels, and I have eaten and drunken with him”.' 

Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells about a Schaimekhi 
schoolmaster. Qlearius had gone to see the Madresva there and 
“While we were viewing the structure, one of their Mudris— 
or Regenta,’who read public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to be graven upon a cane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic: Bismillah - ar ~ Rahman -= ar 
Rahim, (i.¢., in the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate) he 
desired mea to bestow it on him, upon promise that he would give 

i next day ; but finding I made some difficulty to part 


‘But Tavernier contradicts himself ; for at Vol. I1., p. 61 of his edition of 1676, 
ays that Sultan Boulakt was strangled by hia uncle Shah Jabin! See also [all’s transis. 


tion, Vol. I, p. 81. 
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with it, he cut out the word Allah and put what he had cut off in 
8 piece of clean paper, very gently and carefully, and told me the 
name of Ged ought not to be written upon a walking stick, which 
was many times thrust into the dirt”. This may remind us of 
Dr. Johnson's first putting on his watch the Greek words of ‘For 
the night cometh” and then removing them. 


Jean Tuevenor. 


He travelled in India and Persia, departing for the latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. He 
died in Midna in November of that year. He is regarded aa a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he had no axe of his own togrind. He was not like Tavernier 
and Chardin, a merchant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
his voyages merely to acquire and communicate information. I 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels viz., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting dexcription of 
Sivaji. ‘‘ He is little and swarthy,” he says, ‘‘and with bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eats only once a day 
and in 1664 when he pillaged Surat he was only 35 years of age”. 
Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Thevenot had collected a number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and that the Cadi of Midna 
confiscated the best of them when he died. 


Sm Joun Cuarpin. 


Like Tavernier, Chardin began his travels at an early age, for 
he was born in 1643, and he set off for the East in 1664. His 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, viz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. He returned in 1670, and published his first work ‘‘ The 
Coronation of Solyman II.” It is a meagre book, and can hardly 
have led the public to anticipate the amount of instruction contain- 
ed in his second work. On his first visit he had been graciously 
received by Shah Abbas II., and he and his partner Raisin were 
commissioned to return to Europe and to purchase jewels and 
curiosities for the Shah. A translation of the Commission is given 
in Vol. Il. of the Travels (p. 168 of the edition of 1728), and it is 
noticeable that in it the name of Raisin precedes that of Chardin. 
Probably the former was the older man of the two. In the trans- 
lation, Abbas’s seal bears the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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apparently the Shah did not change his seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation is Shawél 1677, but evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shaw4l 1077 is equal to March 1667, 
and Abbas died either in August or September 1666. That 1077 
is a misprint is also shown by the fact that the recommendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de son 
Hotel, and which is printed at page 178 of the volume, is dated 
Shawél 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1665. It also bears 
Abbas’s seal of 1059, though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1509. The author of the notice of Chardin in the Dictionary of 
National Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got his 
commission from Solyman III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return from Europe ‘ound that things had been altered by ‘Abbfis’s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Abbis’s time. 
Chardin, speaking of his own qualifications as a traveller, says 
with truth that he knew more Persian than any one of his prede- 
cessors who had written an account of the country, that he was 
more familiar with Ispahan than with London, though he had lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and that he spoke Persian 
as well as he spoke English, and almost as well as he spoke French. 
His second journey occupied as much time as his first, for he did 
not return till 1677.’ His ‘‘Travels” occupy ten volumes, but the 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion. The second, third, 
ninth’ and tenth are an account of his Travels in Persia. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a description of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed description of Ispahan. Itis a defect in 
Chardin’s work that he is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles in Mingrelia (the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, and the same may be said of the account of his squab- 
bles with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis- 





that he was at Surat in the end of 1678. He also says at p. 124 of the same volume that he 
or his partner, waa in the Indies from 1674 to 1681. Apparently his third voyage was only 
to India, and he has left no record of his doings there. At p. 126 he gives « translation of 
8 curious Portuguese paseport isaued by John Nonio de Cunha the Viceroy, in 1668 

* This volume contains an elaborate account of the ruins of Persepolis, 
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sertation on the Muhammadan religion is a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has been superseded by other 
treatises. His description of Persia in the fourth volume contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and sciences. In the chapter on plants and drugs he distin- 
guishes the two kinds of ‘‘ Mumie” (mummy) viz., that which 
comes from embalmed bodies, and the mummy which is a precious 
gum which exudes from a rock. This is the mummy of which 
wonderful tales are told in Jahaugir’s Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
Mazandaran which, he says, is one flower-bed (parterre) from Sep- 
tember to April. Professor Browne in his preface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trust, 1905) is equally laudatory of this 
‘« strange and interesting country ” which, however, is, I fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chardin says that 
the best melons come from a town in Khurasan called Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this is the place which Jahangir in 
his Momoirs (ninth year) calls Kariz and which, he says, pro- 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. When he received them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by the Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shows a large amount of reading. In the 
chapter on Poetry he says that ‘‘ Poetry is the special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in which they excel. 
They have a great propensity of nature for it, their gonius is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and their language has the sweetness 
suitable for verse.” He mentions Firdfsi, Hafiz and Saadi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar Khayyam who was quite un- 
known in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running which was performed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the office of the king’s 
courier, or shdtir. Apparently this runner quite surpassed the 
runners in the Marathon Race of the present year, though he had 
no one to contend against. His task was to run twelve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arrow each time. He 
accomplished this in less than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been surpassed by a shdtir of Shah Safi’s time who 
performed tho feat in twelve hours. The trial of the shdtirs is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from sun- 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is more than the distance from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial Gazetteer as 68 miles). 

Chardin adds that the shdtirs are also accomplished dancers, 
and that the grandees make them dance for their amusement. ‘ For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in connection with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV.) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro- 
pean language. Among other things they took him to a ballet 
where the king dance’. They pointed out His Majesty to him, 
and asked if the king did not dance well. ‘‘In God’s name”, said 
he, he is au excellont shatir”. 

Voltaire tells us that after hearing four lines of Racine’s Bri- 
tannicus, Louis gave up dancing in public. This was in 1670, and 
when he was 82. Ifthe minor king was Louis XIV., Chardin's 
story must refer to 8 period previous to 1659, for Louis was born 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
in the Britannicus. 

There are many other early travellers in Persia, as shewn in 
the list in Lord Curzon’s Introduction. The earliest mentioned by 
him is Marto Sanvato who travelled in 1300-06. Lupovico pi 
VantHema is on early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
he hag not much to say about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
three cities of Ormuz, Herat and Shiraz. His travels were publish- 
ed by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. According to Lord Curzon, 
the last really good book that has been writtten on Persia is that 
by R. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning is rather an unsympathetic traveller, and his advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is in the spirit of Punch’s advice 
to young men about to marry, that is, ‘‘ Dont”. Binning’s book is 
certainly no longer the last really good book on Persia, for Lord 
Curzon’s is a better one. 

H. Beveniwes. 


UNE FAUSSE LECTURE DANS L’ AVESTA. 


La transcription de |’ Avesta de l’ancien alphabet pehlvi dana 
Yalphabet plus compliqué avec lequel est éorit le texte conservé a 
donné lieu & un grand nombre de fautes de détail, on le sait. Et 
Yon ne peut jamais se tenir pour assuré qu'une forme transmise est 
bien celle employée par l’auteur qu’autant que les éléments essentials 
en dovaient étre déja notés dans l’ancien texte en alphabet pehlvi. 

Si l'on applique co principe aux formes de troisigme personne 
du singulier du subjonctif actif, on voit que le choix entre 4- et 
4eim— est douteux partout oi le vers n’indique pas le nombre des 
sylla- bes. Eu effet une voyelle brave telle yue i ne devait pas étre 
notée dans l'ancienne graphie ; ot la différence entre le ¢ ordinaire ¥ 
et la forme spéciale » n’était shrement pas notée non plus. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI, 5 :— 

baby 


‘ 
il est évidont que le transcripteur de l’alphabet pehlvi en alphabet 
avestique a mal transcrit ici : 

1. Bien que les désinences primaires et les désinences secon- 
daires soient admises, en avestique comme en sanskrit, 4 la 3° 
personne du singulier du subjonctif actif, il est peu croyable que 
Yauteur, juxtaposant trois subjonctifs, ait écrit y*- deux fois ot 
sys Ja troisiéme. 

2. Le passage est métrique ; et, pour ramener le vers & sa 
longueur normale de huit syllabes, il faut lire q»»=r. ; 

Reste 4 savoir pourquoi le transcripteur a écrit une fois svs~ 
et les deux autres e~. La raison est sans doute que se»24¥ ge re- 
trouvait ailleurs ; la forme se lit enoore aujourd’hui du Yasna, 
LXV, 11, dans un passage ot elle est garantie par le mitre. Et, 
chose remarquable, aussi bien dans Yasna XI, 5, que dans Yasna 
LXV, 11, des manusorits inférieurs portent la variante messy, 
sans doute sous |’ influence de quelque autre passage (par exemple, 
Fr.W., 8, 1) ott cette logon était en effet justifise, La préocoupa- 
ton d'unifier le texte a dominé toute la transcription ; ici elle a 
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entrainé une transcription sfirement inexacte. 

Toutefois, pour des mots tr3s emaloyés, on rencontre les deux 
formas dans le texte; ot 3¥’~»~-x%_, bien attesté par le mdtre se, lit 
Yt. XII, 6 ot XIUL, 44,8 05té da es»~x, qui est fréquent, surtout 
dans le Vendidad. 

Mais le mdtre oblige 4 changer e+) en semS~y Yt, XV, 40. 
La forme 4#)~) est due sans doute a !’influence de plusieurs pas- 
sages ol on la rencontre. Ceci n'est pas, & proprement parler, une 
correctioa, mais seulement une rectification apportée a la transerip- 
tion traditionnelle d'un texte plurs ancien qui admettait les deux 
lectures. 


A, Memuszr. 


(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 


The transcription of the Avesta from the ancient Pahlavi 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sure that any 
one form which is traditionally received is just that which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements were not 
already written in the ancient text in the Pahlavi alphabet. 

If we apply this principle to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, we find that the choice between 
we and ses~- is doubtful, wherever the verse does not indicate the 
number of syllables. In fact, ashort vowel like » was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the difference between 
the ordinary © and the special form 4 be marked. If then we read 
in Yasna XT, 5:-- 
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it is evident that the transcriber from the Pahlavi alphabet into 
the Aveatic alphabet has made a mistake in this case. 

1, Although the primary and secondary terminations were 
admitted in Avesta as in Sanskrit for the third peraon singular of 
the active subjunctive, itis hardly credible that the author 
putting together thressubjunctives should have written y— twice 
and se ~ for the third time. 

2. The passage is metrical; and to make up the verse to its 
usual length of eight syllables, we must read »»9. 

We have then to ascertain why the transcriber once used ses#—- 
and 4#- on two other oceasions. The reagon undoubtedly is that 
syswxanry was found in other places; we read the form even to-day 
in Yasna LXV, {1, a passage where the reading is justified by the 
metre; and what is remarkablo is that in Yasna XI, 5, asin Yasna 
LXV, 11, inferior manuscripts have. the variant wesw 
andoubtedly following some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. VIII, 1,) where this reading was in fact justified. The 
sreconceived idea of unifying the text has dominated the whole 
wanscription; in this case it has surely led to an incorrect 
rangoription. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we find the 
wo forms in the text; and 4vs~»-u which is in keeping with the 
netre is found in Yt. XIE, 6, and Yt. XIII, 44, side by side with 
w@seewhich is very common, particularly in the VendidAd. 

But the metre obliges us to change yudsy into sebadan) in Yt. 
CV, 40. The form 9#5~y is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
averal passages where it is to be found. Properly speaking this 
1 notacorrection, but only a rectification of the traditional 
ransoription of a very ancient text which allowed of two readings. 


A. Manz, 


THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS, 
‘BENDWA: ‘MAGA; ‘VAEPYO,’ AND ‘GAO’. 


The following is an attempt at a correct explanation of four 
out of the very large number of important Gathic terms which 
stand in need of a critical examination to have their meanings 
determined, Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the correctness of the meanings given by applying those 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 


Benpwa (=Ituyess). 


The word ‘bendwa’ occurs twice in the Gathas (Y.49,1.2), It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘dwa’) or the 
root ‘band,’ an ex:ended forin of ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘wa’). This 
root ‘ban’ is the same which vcours in ‘binayen’ of Y. 80,6 and 
‘bantai’ of Yt. 15, 24.40, and which means ‘to feel pain’, or ‘to 
cause pain’, i.¢., ‘to afflict or sicken’. The word ‘bantai’ of Yt. 13, 
24. 40 is understood by scholars to contain the idea of one 
who isin a state of physical affliction, i ¢, a sick person, 
theidea in the sentence there being that the Fravashis give 
strength and health to the sick (dathris bant@i drvatatem ) 
(see also Vend. 22,5), Thus ‘bendwa’ ag an abstract noun meana 
‘physical pain or affliction,’ 7.¢., ‘illness.’ In Y. 30, 6 we read of the 
Daevas afflicting or sickening the human world (binayen ahim 
maretand), that is, they were inflicting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external ciroum- 
stances of life. We have also got the noun ‘banda’ in Vend. 3,41 
where the Mazdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘banda’ of its adherents; but Iam not sure 
whether ‘banda’ there means ‘affliction’ or ‘bond’: if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ’= to bind. The existence of the 
root ‘band’ = ‘to bind’ in the Avesta may perhaps lead some to 
derive the Gathio ‘bendwa’ from the root, ‘band’ =:to bind, under- 
standing ‘to bind’ in the sense of ‘to tighten,’ and ag a tightened 
or straitened condition is quite the opposite of condition of 
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comfort, the word ‘bendwa’ according to this derivation, too, 
would bring the idea of ‘discomfort,’ ‘distress’ or ‘affliction’ The 
first line in which the word ‘bondwa’ occurs stands thus: at 
m& yava bendwd pafré mazisté. ‘Mazisté bendwd' means ‘the 
greatest or strongest, i.¢., the most serious, illness,’"—with which 
idea see also ‘mazisté merethydus’ of Y. 53,8=‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or death-producing disease.’ Tho verb 
‘pafré’ occurring in the line is a reduplicated form of ‘par,’—that 
‘par’ which hag its English equivalent in the word ‘fall,’ the 
letters ‘f’ and ‘I’ of ‘fall’ being the same as ‘p’ and ‘r’ of ‘par.’ 
This idea of ‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a person, i.¢., befalling s person or coming to a 
person, This will be seen also from the use of the root ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go’ in such instances as ‘parditi’ of Vend. 
13, 8, ‘pirayantu’ of Yt. 13, 157, eto. Thus the verb ‘pafre’ in 
the Gathic lino expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
“aul usg’.” The word ‘yava’ occurring in this line means ‘always 
or every time’ as it algo means ‘at any time’ in Y. 29,9. Thua 
the whole line means:—‘Tho most serious illness is always be- 
falling me.” For the idea of ‘affliction befalling a person or 
persons,’ see also in Y. 53, 8—‘may strong affliction befall them’ 
(rata is dwafshé derezi) and in Y, 65, 8—‘may afflictions come 
unto, or befall, him’ (tem avi tbaeshdo paityanta), and in Yt. 8, 
16 —affiiotions or calamities will always come to the Iranian 
people’ (hamatha airyAbyd danghubyd voighnfo jusfonti), and in 
Yt.11,5—‘afiliction shall never come unto him (ndit yava tbadshd 
frashnuy4t). In the last of ali these instances we have also got 
‘yavi’ as in the Gathio line, but there ‘yava’ means ‘at any time’ 
(noit + yava=not at any time, 7. ¢., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at overy time, ¢.¢., always,’ (note the use of the 
English word ‘ever’ also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8,61 quoted above, the idea of ‘always’ is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yava.’ With the idea of suffering always be- 
falling a man, contrast that of ‘continual or permanent happiness’ 
in “yavéi vispai a hvanghevim” of Y. 53, 1 and ‘vispayam 
ustatatem’ of Visp. 18, 2. 

Now the above explained signification of ‘bendwa can aleo 
be proved from the following :—In the fourth line of the same 
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Gathio stanza (Y.49, 1)~—‘ahy& vohu aoshé vida manangha’—the 
pronoun ‘ahyf’ stands for the noun ‘bendwd’ of the first line. 
‘ Ahy& aoshé’ means ‘its death or destruction’: but when the allu- 
sion is to the destruction of illness, it is not wrong to render ‘aoshé’ 
by ‘remedy’ because the remedy of a disease is nothing but that 
which destroys that disease. Thus the fourth line means—‘let 
me find out or obtain its destruction or remedy by good mind’. 
The idea of ‘the destruction of affliction,’ though not bodily afflio- 
tion i.¢., illneas, is algo found in‘dwaeshao taurvayama’ of Y. 28,6: 
seoalso‘vitarSnzé’ and‘vitare ibaesha’ of Y.68, 13 and Visp. 11,13. 
For the use of ‘aoshangh’ to express the idea of the destruction of a 
thing as well as the death of a person see Y.32, 14, where it is the 
lamentation roused by the wicked Kavis among the people ihat is 
called ‘dfiraosha, that is, that lamentation will not cease but con- 
tinue for ever or fora long time and this idea of lamentation ex- 
pressed by ‘avd’ there belongs to the same category as the idea of af- 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi- 
tion of affliction. For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom being 
the means of destroying affliction, see also ‘khratitm 4z6-bijom’ of 
Vend. 18, 6= ‘wisdom which relieves a man from distress.’ Note 
that the words ‘ahy& aoshé vida’ of the Gathic stanza also occur 
ja Vend. 19, 3 in the form ‘hé aoshd vinddma’ (=we shall obtain 
his death) where the pronoun ‘hé’ stands for a person, Zarathustra, 
whereas ‘shy4’ of the present stanza stands fora thing. See also 
*hé aoshd pairi-vaenimi’ of Vend. 19, 3. 

The aboverexplained signification of ‘bendwa’ oan also be 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term occurs, 
in the sentence—“‘ahya ma bendwahy4 m&nayeiti thaeshd dregvao,” 
which means—‘the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this illness.’ Here Zarathustra says that his staunch foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathustra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his recurring illness, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too enthusiastic persis- 
tence in his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
he would do better if he renounced his position as a prophet. It 
can also be understood as a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of his, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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continued his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Zarathustra to think of that illnesa, was threatening to bring 
about the same illness on him, if we imagine him to be one of the 
so-called ‘yAtiikan’ (=sorcerers), or was reminding him of that 
illness brought on Zarathustra’s person by that foe of his?) It 
is either a warning or a threat uato Zarathustraof afresh illness 
to befall him : or it isa taunt unto Zarathustra for an affliction 
that has already befallen him. 

Now as regards the Pahlavi translation of the word ‘bendwa’ 
it should be remembered that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y. 49,1 & 2), in the 
first by ‘béthhm zaman’ which has been explained in the 
commontary by ‘tan-i-pasin’ = the final condition of existence, 
while in the second by ‘Vimarih’ = ‘illness.’ The first of these 
seams to be ontirely imaginary. The second is the correct 
equivalent, for which see also the rendering of ‘banayen’ of Y. 30, 
6 by ‘vimarinitan’ (= to sicoken. By this illness, of course, 
the Pahlavi translator does not understand the sick condition of 
Zarathustra’s body, but the afflicted condition of Zarathustra’s 
Religion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of his Religion 
wore being afflicted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yet gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as tho name of 
some particular person, probably for three reasons, viz.,(1)the 
magculine form of the words ‘Mazisté bendwd’ (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of s root ‘par’ meaning ‘to fight or oppose,’ and 
(3) the use of the word ‘ Aoshé.’ also for the death of a person. 


Maaa (= wisdom ; wispom or Reticioys ; Reviaion ; THE PosiTIon 
OF A MAN WHO HAS ADOPTED THE WISDOM OF RELIGION i.6.. OF A 
PROPHET OR OF A PRIEST ; PRIESTHOOD ; PROPHETSHIP). 


The word ‘ Maga’ occurs seven times in the Gathas, and ite 
concrete form ‘ Magavan’ twice in the same. In the non-Gathio 
Avesta it ocours only twice in the forms ‘ Magavd' and ‘ Moghu.’ 
The word is supposed by some to be derived from ‘ Maz’ = ‘ to be 
great,’ and thus to mean ‘ greatness’ or ‘great work’ or ‘great 
cause. Thera is one reason, however, that is sufficient to show 
this explanation to be a wrong one, viz., that the word * Maga’ 
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in ¥.29, 11 and Y.46, 14 is qualified by theadjective ‘Maza’= great 
(mazéi magé&i) and this adjective is entirely superfluous to be 
applied to ‘ maga’ if this word too has the idea of ‘great’ con- 
tained in it. 

‘Maga’ is derived from ‘mag’ or ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ = ‘to 
know, to see or to learn,’—that ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ whose modified 
form ‘mftch’ or ‘muj’ is contained in the Persian verb ‘Amikhtan’ 
= ‘to learn or teach’. We have not got this root ‘mach’ or ‘mfich’ 
in thia sense anywhere in the extant Avesta; but it seems to me 
that the root ‘ma’ occurring in ‘imaté’ of Yt. 10, 122 ig the same 
of which ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ is an extension, as mention is made thera 
of one who has become learned in the laws of Staota yianya. 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ in Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Kanga in his Dict. (p. 405), which meane ‘to seeor know,’ 
and which can rightly bea modified form of ‘mi’ noted just 
above. Thirdly, the ‘Masti’ occurring in Yt. 5, 87, &c., 
is understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know- 
ledge,’ and if this is correct, its root ‘ math ‘should only bea 
modified form of ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ of ‘ maga.’ From this I eon- 
clude that ‘maga’ etymologically means‘ knowledge ox wisdom.’ 
And just as the word‘ dadna’ too etymologically means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ and is used to denote the religious law or religion because 
true knowledge lies in Mazda's Religious Law alone, and as 
‘ Chisti’ alao meaning ‘ wisdom’ is used for the wisdom lying in 
the religion—in the same way ‘maga’ too is used in the sense of 

the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ magavan’ denoting a person expresses primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises the wisdom of Religion, 
and thus the ‘Magavans’ form the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. Hence it is that this term seema to 
have been reserved for the priestly class. On this, note Yt. 5, 86 
where the priestly class are spoken of as seeking wisdom (mastim 
jaidhyaonté), though the word there denoting the riestly br is 
not ‘ magavan’ but the more well-known word ‘ Athravan.’ 

aleo the word ‘moghu’ of Y.65, 6 seems to be used for the ‘in 
of men of learning who were priests. At two places in the 
Gathas we have got the phrase ‘mazdi magfi.’ The signification 
of this phrage can be seen from the sentences in which it occurs, 
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~~ ‘ who, O Zarathustra! is thy true friend in, or for, the great 
* Maga‘? (Y.46,14) and ‘ Do you, O Mazda! rocognise us for, 
or in, the great ‘ Maga’ (Y.29,11). Here ‘ Maga’ requires to be 
understood in the sense of the prophetship associated with a man 
who has got the wisdom of Mazda's religion and who spreads the 
same wisdom amongst liuman beings. The first of these two 
instances shows that King Vishtasp was a friend, and therefore, a 
great assistant of Zarathustra in his great prophetic work of spread- 
ing Zarathustra’s religion amongst haman beings; while in the 
second instance, Zarathustra and his immediate associates beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the great prophetic work, they had 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for accomplishing that work. See in Y.38,7 
Zarathustra expressing his desire to bo “the greatest of the 
Magavana,” i.e, the greatest priest in the position of a prophet, 
which position, as he means to say there, he cin realise, if Mazda 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Person to him; the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position established by affirming that 
they hada personal conference with God and a vision of God. 
Again, in Y.51,15 wo find the authority of King Vistusp desorib- 
ed as ‘‘ the authority of ‘maga’” which can be understood either 
in the sense of ‘religious authority” or in that of “ priestly 
authority,” there being one idea common in both, ofs., that he 
was exercising his authority according to the laws of Mazda’s true 
Religion. Or can it mean “ apostolic or prophetic authority ”? 
So also in Y.51,11 Vistasp is epoken of as ‘‘Magat ereshvo” whieh 
can mean either (1) “ upright in his Religion,” or (2) “ worthy of 
a priestly position.” 

Now, just as the term ‘daéna,’ which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of ‘Maga’ somotimes, is used 
for the religious law of the wicked as well as that of the 
righteous (in ‘ dregvaté daénf’ of Y.49,4), the term ‘ Mags’ too is 
sometimes used in a bad sense, as in Y.48,10 we read of * the 
filthy or wretched, or abominable ‘Maga’ in which the wicked 
Karapans were feeling great delight and pride” (miithrem ahyd 
magahya yi angraya karapind urupayeinti) and which ‘ maga,’ 
as wa read there, required tobe destroyed. The ides here is 
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that of destroying that wretched religious law of which the 
Karapans were masters, or that wretched priestly position which 
was enjoyed by the Karapans. In Y.53,7 tooallusion is made to 
that bad ‘ maga’ which was associated with men in an unmarried 
condition, who were leading either an incontinent life or a life of 
* gelf-defilement.” This point leads us to the passage of Vend. 
4,47 where married men are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the ‘ magavd fravakhshdit.”. The contrast here un- 
doubtedly implies that the magavans, or at least some of them, 
were leading an unmarried life. But it is not the word “ fravakh- 
shdit” that means ‘unmarried.’ This signification adopted by 
scholars has been attached to that word first by the Pahlavi 
translator. The word ‘fravakhshi' of which ‘fravakhshoit’ is the 
ablative form, ocours also in Yt. 13, Ll in the form ‘fravakhsha’, 
and this word is understood to mean ‘the sexual organ.’ It is 
impossible to see how the idea ofan unmarried condition can arise 
from a word having such a meaning. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “magavé fravakhshdit” mean the Magavans who, 
being unmarried, were giving vent to their passion either by 
what ia called “self-defilement” or by leading a life of illicit 
sexual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vendidad 
should be understood to contain, not the idea that a married man 
is better than, or superior to, an unmarried man, but thata 
martied man is better than, or superior to, that unmarriod man 
who ia either ‘“‘self-defiling” or indulging in illicit sexual inter- 
course,’ (Note that in Y¥.53, 7, where, too, a word having 
the like meaning—‘hakbty4o’—occurs, we find not only ‘maga’ 
but also ‘4zhu’ (the spirit of lust). 

The Pahlavi translator of the Gathas understands the word 
‘maga’ always as meaning ‘avizakih’=a pure condition, and it is 
explained in the commentary by ‘ayizak shaptrih’ (=pure good) 
or ‘avizak saritarih’ (= pure evil) according as it is used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in the Avesta a 
root ‘mach’ or any of its possible modifications, meaning ‘to be 
pure’ or ‘to purify.’ 

Varryé (=Orrsprina). 

The word ‘Vaépyé’ occurring in Y. 51, 12 is the nom. sing. 

form of ‘Vaépya’ which is derived from ‘Vip'= to emit seed, and 
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which therefore expresses the idea of ‘one who is born of a seed’ 
ie, ‘an offspring, a son, or a descendant,’ just like the word 
‘chithre’ in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. 13, 87. Thua ‘Vaépyd’ mcans 
exactly the same as ‘hunus’ occurring in the preceding stanza 
but one (Y.51, 10—drujd hunus). ‘Vaépyd' comes with 'kevind,’ 
the form of which word can be understood in both tho ways 
without bringing any difference in meaning.—vie., (1) as the nom. 
sing. of ‘Kevina,’ an adjectival form from ‘Kavi’ thus meaning 
‘belonging to the Kavi olan,’ i.e., ‘a Kavian’ (see such adjectival 
forms with the suffix ‘na’ in Yt. 13, L04, 108, 112, 113); or 
(2) as the gen. sing. of the base ‘Kavin,’ another form of ‘Kavan’ 
which is a noun, thus meaning ‘of tho Kavi or Kavan.’ Thus the 
two words ‘Vaépy6 Kevind' together moan ‘the son or offspring 
or descendant of the Kavi’ or ‘a member of the Kavi olan,’ just as 
‘the son of Adam’ signifies ‘a human being, the Pers. ‘mardum 
nezad’ = ‘born of man,’ ‘divzad’ = born of the devil, ‘khusrav neztd’ 
=born of a royal family, &. &o. Scholars have translated 
‘Vaépya’ by ‘one who commits an unnatural crime’ according to 
the signification of the worda ‘Vaépyd,’ ‘Vipta,’ and ‘Vifyoiti’ 
ocourring in Vend. 8, 32 and 26. In connection with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip’ does not necessarily express 
the idea of unnatural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
intercourse, as will be eeen from the word ‘nardé-vaépyé’ in Wend. 
1,12, The very fact that the word ‘nard' (=male) is put there 
with ‘Vaépya' in order to express the idea of unnatural crime, 
shows that ‘Vip’ along by itself can express both the ideas men- 
tioned above, otherwise the oocurrence of ‘nard’ with ‘Vatpaya' is 
auperfluous. And when ‘Vip’ can be used for sexual intercourse, 
it can thereby also be used for the production of beings by that 
intercourse. Thus ‘Vaépaya’ can also mean ‘an offspring born of 
a seed.’ 
Gao (=Eantu, Wortn, Country). 

The word ‘gao’ occurs about twenty-five times in the Gathas. 
It ig derived from ‘Ga’ which is only another form of ‘ju’ =to live, 
and it expresses the comprehensive sense of ‘the living world,’ or 
‘the world or earth, (note Latin ‘Ge’ =earth). Thus ‘Gao’ is 
only asynonym of ‘gaétha’ and ‘anghu’, the former meaning 
« world’ (when it ia in the plural number) or ‘land’ or ‘farm’, the 
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latter ‘world’ or ‘life’. The restricted meaning of ‘Gao’ in the 
sense of ‘cattle’ is only a secondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for ‘cattle’, the word for ‘cattle’ being 
‘pasu’ (mark ‘pasu’ and ‘vira,’ e., cattle and men, together in 
Y.81,18 and Y.45,9). The following are some of the ideas con- 
nected with ‘Gao’ occurring in the Gathas, which will bear out 
the above signification :— 

(1) The crying or complaint of “Géus urvan’” to God in 

Y.29, 1and 9, is the orying of the soul or hears of the world, which 
is nothing but a poetic representation of the idea that the Per- 
sonified world or Earth lifts up its voice to God from its heart 
without any artionlate utterance, just as aman in his suffering 
sotnetimes complains to God from the heart, i.e. “ by the voice of 
his spirit” (see Y.32,9) withoutspeaking any word by mouth. The 
word ‘urvan’, because if means ‘soul’, does not necessarily show 
that the ‘Gao’ whose ‘urvan’ is mentioned here is a living being. 
This atanza tells us plainly that it was on account of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this process 
of destruction that ‘ the soul of the world cried out unto Mazda.” 
Zarathustra’s miesion too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace- 
ful mode of life: he was not sent to take care of the oattie 
species. 
(2) Thephrase‘Géus Vastra’ (Y¥.33,4, ote.) signifies ‘the work 
of cultivating land’ exactly as in ‘ Géus verezéné’ (84,14) and 
‘gavdi verezyAtim’ (Y.48,5). ‘ Géus Vastra’ should be remem- 
bered together with ‘ Modi Vastra’ (Y.29,1) where the firat person 
‘Méi’ stands for ‘Gao’, the idea in the latter being that of God 
who takes care of tho laud or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agriculture). 

(3) In the expression ‘Gim azim ranyo skeretim,’ the 
word ‘ Azi’ means ‘vast or extensive’ which can be seen from the 
following : The root ‘az’ means, among other things, also ‘to 
go, to walk’, its other form being ‘ash’. Now the idea of ‘going’ 
leads algo to the idea of ‘moving or spreading’, the spreading of 
something being nothing but causing a thing to go far aud wide, 
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and the greater or lesser the rvom for motion or spread, the 
greater or lesser is the extent or vastness of that thing. Thus 
‘az' can also mean ‘to spread or to be spread’. It ia in this very 
way that the word ‘perethwi’ meaning ‘vast or extensive’— 
which is applied as an adjective to ‘Zim’ (=earth) in the phrase 
‘Zim perethwim’—is also derived from a root, viz., ‘pat’ which 
ptimarily means ‘to go’ and can also express the idea of ‘being 
spread or spreading.’ So also in the words ‘Vispayao gaéthayao 
fravdis’, Y. 57,15, which should mean ‘the whole vast world 
or country or earth’, the word ‘fravi’ meaning ‘broad or vast, 
ia derived from ‘fru’ which is only a modified form of the root 
‘par’ of ‘perethwim.’ Thus the non-Gathio expressions ‘Zim’ 
perethwim’ and ‘gaéthayao fravéis’ signify exactly the same 
thing as the Gathiec “‘Gim Azim.” 

The other adjective of ‘gam,’ viz., ‘ranyd-skeretim’ is a com- 
pound of ‘ranya’ and ‘skereti,’ the first part of which is from 
‘ran’ or ‘ra’, which is another form of ‘ram’ or ‘rap’=to rejoice 
or to please, and ‘skereti’ is from ‘skere,’ an extended form of 
‘kere’ = ‘to make, produce or cause. Thus ‘rinyd-skeretim’ 
means ‘joy-producing or joy-giving” The earth (gim) is called 
‘joy-giving,’ because it is full of things which give pleasure to 
man, ¢.g, its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving cnjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet “joy-giving” to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathio 
words ‘asd ramdé-daitim” of Vend. 1.1 meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place,’ which words oocur before mention is made of the 
different geographical divisions of the Iranian world. 

(4) We should note the occurrence of the term ‘Vohu 
Manangh’ with ‘Gao’ in more than one place in the Gathas 
(33,8; 84,14; 47,3; &e.). It is a well-known fact that tradition 
regards ‘ Vohu Manangh’ as the angel, as it were. presiding over 
‘Gao’ when ‘Gao’ is understood in the sense of ‘cattle.’ It is 
the application of a restricted signification to ‘Gao,’ i.¢., ‘cattle’ 
that makes it impossible for any one to explain the presiding 
power of Vohu Manangh over Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.e., 
Good or Wiso Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahura that 
keops the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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whole world and especially the human world. In the same way 
it ia that ‘Aramaiti’ is sometimes mentioned with ‘Gao’ because 
thie word in its abstract signification (= High-mindedness or Wiae- 
mindedness) is only a synonym of Vohu Manangh. (See 47,8 ; 
48,5; &o.). Tradition has rightly spoken of Aramaiti as the 
angel presiding over the earth. 

(8) We find in some places in the Gathas mention made of 
‘Gao’ together with the law or path destined by God for its 
existence, asia Y. 81,9 we read of ‘Mazda’ prescribing a path, #.¢., au 
appuiuted function, unto or for Gao’ (akhyai dad4o pathdm) and 
in 2U,7 Mazda is said to have “made the Ménthra of prosperity for 
Gao’, i, He has given a moral law or commandment unto Gao 
which will seoure its prosperity. The same is the idea in ‘ tashé 
Gadthdoscha daéndosoha’ of 31,11 (eto.) the word ‘Gaétha’ being, 
as Ihave pointed out before, only a synonym of Gao. The law 
appointed by God was not simply for the oare and welfare of 
cattle but for the maintenance and prosparity of the whole world, 
and especially for the human world. 

(6) The proper word for ‘cattle’ in the Gathas is ‘pasu’ which 
ocours twice in conjunction with ‘Vira’ = men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,9). In the non-Gathio Avesta, of course we find not only ‘pasu’ 
with ‘Vira’ or ‘Mashya’ (see ‘pas-vira,’ and ‘pasvascha mash- 
yacha), but sometimes also ‘Gao’ with ‘Vira’ (see ‘géuscha 
vinthwa viranimeha pourutas’)--which shows that ‘Gao’ was 
understood by sume people or at certain times to inean the same 
as ‘pasu’. 

(7) In ¥.48,6 we tind the sentencoo—‘at akhyai ashd Mazdao 
urvario vakhshat.’ This sentence has been translated by scholars 
thus: ‘God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.” Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
as oreated only for cattle and not chiefly for human beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be—‘In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.’ 
The idea here is that it is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to the existenee of the earth 
(brought about by the hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that this sentence occurs 
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immedistely after the sentences— the land or earth is our good 
abode or our good property’ and ‘the land gives vigour and 
strength to us (by its production of food).’ All these lines 
occur in praise of the indispensable utility of land for the 
existence aud welfare of human beings when the speaker calls on 
the people to engage themselves in the ocoupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘akhyai’ ia undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
sense : ace the dative ‘gaéthay4i’ of Y. 9, 3 which is undoubtedly 
used to denote tho locative sense, and this noun ‘gaéth4,’ is, as I 
have pointed out before, only a synonym of ‘gao. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ‘akhyai’ can bring the 
above idea, provided we rendor this dative form by ‘due to.’ 

(8) Besides the above main points, I here put down other 
Gathic expreasions connected with Gao which will bear out the 
above-explained signification of that word :— 

(1) ‘Gaus jidyai (82, 14)= to destroy the world (for which 
idea see also ‘gaéthfo merenchainti’ of 31,1 and ‘ahum meren- 
geidy ai of 46, 11) ; 

(2) ‘Gavdéi Ardis Asend’’ (51, 14)=perfect destroyers of 
the world; 

(3) ‘Gim hvarech& (32, 10)=the earth and the eun (for 
which joint mention of the earth and the sun see alao Nyé@ish 1, 
where the light of the sun is spoken of asessential for earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘Géus jyotim’ (32,12) = the life of the world, se, 
the living beings of the world ; 

(5) ‘Géus verezdna’ (34,13) =the work of cultivating the 
land (for which see ‘Géus V4stra’ noted above); 

(6) ‘Gam aéshmai date’ (44,20) = deliver the world or 
land over to violence and war; 

(7) ‘Géo fréretdis’ (46,4) = moving about in the land ; 

(8) ‘Gim Vidat? (51,5) = obtain or conquer the land or 
country; 

(9) ‘Géus tasha’ (29,2) =the maker or creator of the world; 

(10) The ‘Khshanman’ of ‘Gaé’ (29,9) =the afflicted or 
ruined condition of the world (as distinguished from the healthy 
and prosperous condition of the world) ; 


THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN, AIM AND 
.. END, ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA. 


Whence come, O firmament, those myriad lights? 
Whence comes thy juic2, O vine in yonder heights? 
Whence comes the perfume of the rose and whence 
The soul that with this flesh for ever fights.—Abu'! Ala, 


The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or leas occupied the thoughts of the world’s best thinkers and 
philosophers. Poets of all ages have sung of the divine origin of 
man, and ex pounders of various schools of philusophy have tried to 
form some conception of his existence 4s a conscious individuality. 
The atheist and the scientist, the agnostic and the materialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of the why and 
wherefore of man. Each hus piled up his little moand of eriticism; 
each has his own way of thinking ; each finds consolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewilderod roadec fuels that the germ 
of truth has long sinoe been fost, buried deep beneath the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details— details of the origin of life, the meaning of 
life and the end of life—is the constant appeal of the thoughtful 
mind. Whence does the spirit come? Was it created or evolved 
oat of nothing? Does it exist before birth, and if so, where ? Death 
ia fast approaching. Whither do we go? What is our end ? 
These are the ever recurring questions we ask ourselves. Those 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule have gone past. The days 
of agnosticism are over. With all the spread of knowledge and 
the great discoveries which have change so much the face of 
nature, has come a revelation—a glorious rcvelation of the 
existence of a Divine Presence—God. 

So far we merely believel without knowledge. We now 
believe from experience. We were asked to believe and we 
believed, anchoring our belief on faith in religion. We were 
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enshrouded in a mist and could see through it but darkly. We 
have wandered in darkness. Our faith was our only consolation. 
With the advance of the world and the apread of knowledge, the 
mists have rolled away, the darkness dispersed. A light has 
shove on the world. We have once more caught glimpses of this 
light, gleams of which got through the inspirations of our 
prophets The deoper we go, the more olearly it shines, until like 
a lightning flash it becomes au abiding splendour with us, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To gat at the prime root, the first principle of thiuga, it is 
desirable to begin as near as possible tu the root-principle, God 
The teachings of the Avesta constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God. Ahura Mazda, the most bountiful spirit 
is the keynote of the Avesta. He is tle Creator of the physical 
and tho spiritual world: (Yas. XXXU, 11, and 1, 1). He is the 
Creator of the vegetable kingdom (Yas XLIV,4; XXXVII, 1, 
Vend. XIX, 35); the Creator of the animal kingdom (Yas. 
XXIX, 1-2; Yt. IX 1); and every part of the world teeming 
with life~beasts and birds, fishes and inseets—(Yt. VIIT, 48°. 
He is the Creator of man (Yas. I, 1). He has fashioned 
man’s body (Yas XXX, tf) and endowel him with under- 
standing. He is the source of man’s innate and acquired wis- 
dom and knowledge (Yae. XXII, 25; XXV, 6). He has 
bestowed upon mankind the power of intelligence -Vohu 
Mano (Yas. XXXI, 8); the highest righteousness—Asha Va- 
hishta (Yas. XXXI, 8); the power of excellence —Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas. XXXITII, 12 and XLV, 9); bountiful humility— 
Spenta Armaiti (Yas. XLIV, 6-7; XLV, 4); bodily and spiritual 
health and welfare—Hsurvatat (Yas. XLV,10; XLVII, 1); 
prolonged life in this world and everlasting life hereafter— 
Ameretat (Yas. KLV, 10; XLVII, 1). 

The Fravashi—apirit of man, was created thousands of years 
before his birth. The birth of man is nota new event in the 
history of creation. The Fravashi was oreated by God with the 
creation of the world, and it existed in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in the work of 
creation. With the birth of man it oomes int» existence in thie 
world, and after his death, it still continues to exist in the spiritual 
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spheres, progressing on and on. Irrespective of time and space it 
descends to this world, to comfort, console and help us incarnate 
spirits, when piously invoked by the living. (Vide, Farvardin 
Yasht). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the next world, after death. (Yas. 
XLV, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11; L, 4; XIX, 28, 34; and Vend. 
IV, 49, 55). Innumerable passages in the Avesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrians ever chant hymns of 
Ahura Mazda’s ‘‘ Home of Song” which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, the home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace : 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores blessings in the ever- 
lasting life, immortality ~ Ameretaiti.”-—- Yas. XLV, 7. 

“He (Ahura Mazda)...has appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality ”.— Yas. XLV, 10. 

‘* Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous tothe golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ... to the abode of His holy beings ”.—Vend. XIX, 
32, 

“May I bring my soul to Garonmina, through good-minded- 
ness, knowing well the blessings and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Ahura Mazda.”— Yas. XXVIII, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separation of his 
spirit from his body. ‘* May they give us rewards after the 
separation of our consciousness from our bodies....” (Yas. LV, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Vend. VII, 50); whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, undecaying world to live and advance 
there for ever and ever.— Vend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. The reward or punishment depends upon the life 
he leads. Though heaven is spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illumined, magnificent palace, and hell as an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms are more relative than real. 
Future life differs from the present, in the states immediately 
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succeeding this ina very slight degree. It is a life of continued 
progress in which the sin-stained spirit is compelled to remedy in 
sorrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
body. 
Panishment is not the vindictive act of an angry God, but the 
inevitable consequence of the conscious transgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon the transgressor consists in his being 
made to see the results of his own sins, There is no escape from 
just and deserved punishment. ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” The spirit of the righteous tastes ‘‘as much 
felicity and. joy as the entire living world can taste”. (Yt. XXII, 
1, 8). The spirit of the wicked tastes ‘‘as much of misery as the 
entire living world can taste”. (Yt. XXII, 19, 28). ‘Unto the 
good, good, unto the evil, evil”. (Yas. XLII, 5). ‘For the 
holy the best mind, for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the abode that man 
builds for himself while on earth, in material body. ‘Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of both the virtuous and the 
sinful are set before them in ‘‘ fulness and reality”. (Yt. XXII, 
8, 13, 26, and 35.) The “beautiful maid”, and the “ugly woman” 
face mau on the fourth day after death. The sinner is made to 
bear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. This is 
his punishment, This the hell, the ‘‘abode of darkness.” This 
the fruit of conscious sin, The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating his unused faculties, and 
neglected talents. The knowledge he has failed to gain is imparted 
to him. He is made to progress and advance and thus fitted to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher orders. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo- 
dily doath on earth is very graphically portrayed in the Vishtasp 
ae 55-64, (Vide translation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, pp. 342~ 
345. 

The moral of Zoroastrianism is, then, the belief in One, Lov- 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of the world, 
the Creator of everything in the world, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit. The dominant note of the Avesta is Truth; the highest 
ideal that man can attain to is Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
humsn spirit is Trath —Truth in thought, word, and deed, The 
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philosophy of Zoroastrianism teaches man to liv. a pure, unselfish, 
devout life; to help and comfort the poor and the needy, 
to enlighten the depressed. It is eminently calculated to make 
man a good, loyal citizen ; to make him a better man in all his re- 
latious, domestic, social, and civil, and to &t him for advance 
ment and progress. It teaches that man in his deepest cons 
cious inmost is a child of God. A triune being, coustituted 
of a physical body, a soul body, and # conscious, invisible, 
immortal spirit— which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea- 
ches that the spirit of man is created by God; that it pre 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman ; that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Father's ‘Home of 
Song”; that this world is a wayside inn, where we tarry for a sea- 
sou, throwing off our sandals, and presently resume our onward 
march,’ It teaches that death does not end all; that the spirit 
exists after death in a spiritual form; that it is given opportunities 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached; that death, or what we in our blindnoss 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, with su- 
perior conditions of progress; that death is but a passage to higher 
life; that it is necessary for the human spirit to pass through this 
door of death, to attain that higher life ; that there is no death. 
The so-called dead are the most aliv.—-WE ARE THE DEAD. 
It teaches that justice is the law of God; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa- 
rated from the tares, the good from theevil, the righteous from the 
wicked ; that man is a moral actor, and so far as his knowledge 
extends, he is a responsible being, reaping ‘‘anguish from vice, and 





1 Wordsworth sings : 
+ Our birth is but a sleep aud a forgetting; 
‘The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
‘Aas bad elsowhere its setting 
And cometh frem afar — 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From (od who is our home.” 
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everything taken into account, so much so that we are told that 
Ahura Mazda makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes, which may have influenced man’s conduct in life; that 
he is judged according to his merits and demerits (Yas. XXXI, 
13; Vend. III, 36, 40; V, 26; and VI, 4, 25); that justice is ren- 
dered to him according to his thoughts, words and deeds; that the 
rich and poor, high and low, are all alike in God’s eye; that there 
are no different codes for different classes of people; that equal 
justice is dispensed to all. 

The materialistic teachings of Reincarnation and Karma findno 
place in the teachings of the Avesta. Fate is unknown. Every- 
thing is done according to God’s will. Ahura Mazda does what 
he thinks best for man. With humility and with entire submis- 
sion has man to accept the working of God. He is to have unlimi- 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. ‘‘ Let this or that be 
done according to the will of Ahura Mazda”. (Yas. X XIX, 4). 
He has to work earnestly, and success will be his reward. His 
success in life depends upon his efforts. He ix not to be daunted 
by obstacles. He may devoutly appeal for help to Ahura Mazda 
and help will be forthcoming if devoutly asked. Character is 
put before creed and the old doctrine ‘‘ Help yourself and God will 
help you” is reasserted. Man can attain that perfection after 
which he longs only through co-operation with Ahura Mazda, 

“*Q Thou, most bountiful Spirit, Ahura Mazda, come to my 
assistance; through my piety give me power; through my holy 
offerings and my righteousness give me great strength, and through 
my mental goodness give me thrift law.” (Yas. XXIII, 12). 

The pseudy-atheist, the nihilist, the sceptic, the materialist, the 
agnostic, the sardonic scofter at religion, find no foothold in the A ves- 
tan philosophy to base their fads on. Let them follow inthe rear if 
they choose. Let them hug their philosophy (') which is sutticient 
for their wants. We may speak unto them as ‘“‘unto the children of 
Israel” that they may go forward. Timid souls, they dare not, 
although they may fain go on. Doubting casuists, they are ham- 
pered with difficulties in reasoning. Why should they be hurried ! 
‘* He that has ears, let him hear”. 

The Avesta preaches that there is “ joy oternal and universal 
for the righteous; that there is joy for him in life; that there is 
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joy in desiring and striving to do his duty; that there is joy in 
desiring and striving to grow rich in spirit; that there is joy in 
death; that there is joy after death”. It teaches that death alters 
our place but not our character; it cannot alter our self. If we 
have been good and pure before death, we shall be good and pure 
after death. If we have built a heaven on earth by thinking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heavenly words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, we shall enjoy that heaven hereafter. This will be our 
Heaven ; this the state of beatific blessedness. 

Finally, the teachings of the philosophy of Zoroastrianism are 
in harmony with the great laws of evolution; they are in agree- 
ment with pure reason, in accordance with the heart's sweetest 
hopes, and in consonance with the soul's brightest inspirations. 
They teach man to believe in the Divine, to believe in the re- 
ality of spirit life, to believe in inspiration, the divine inflowing of 
life and truth to the human soul; to believe in justice and judg- 
mont, to believe in prayer aud the power of prayer, tu believe in 
immortality. The Zoroastrian sings :— 

“Tn order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, O Mazda, go 
likewise (unto heaven) as the best world of the saints, as devoted te 
Ahura... And may we see Thee, and may we, approaching, come 
round about Thee, and attain to eutire companionship with Thee !” 
(Yas. LX, 11,12). 

“Him in our hymns of homage and of praiso would I faith- 
fully serve, for now with (mine) eye, I see him clearly, Lord of the 
good spirit, of word and action, I knowing through my righteous 
ness, Him who is Ahura Mazda. And to him (not here alone, 
but) in his house of song, His praise we shall bear.” (Yas. 
LY, 8). 

“ A friend, a brother or « father to us, Mazda, Lord.” (Yas. 
XLV, 1D. 

Byramsex Hormusaxs. 


THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED BEFORE KING JADI RANA. 


In order to escape the persecution and fanaticism of the Arab 
conquerors of Iran, the Parsis having placed their wives and 
children on board, left for ever the land of their forefathers and 
arrived at the port of Diu in Kathiawar in the eighth century after 
Christ. Having stayed there for about 19 years, they set sail 
towards the south and landed at Sanjan which was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Rana. Before 
allowing them to enter the city, the king made inquiries about 
their religion, manners and customs. They gave their response in 
the 15 well known Sanskrit verses or SAlokas, which form the 
subject of this paper. The king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These shloas contain the most 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parsis. It is a great pity that they have suffered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses are written in the Sraydhard metre consisting of 21 
syllables, which may be symbolically represented thus:— 

cncjove| -velevefve-|ene pune 

My friend Ervad Manekji Rustomji Unwala lent me a few 
Mss. which I have utilised for the purposes of this paper. But 
they are for the most part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to my hands 
through Shamsh- ul~Olma Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the others. I have chiefly relied upon this for the text 
adopted in this paper. J have, however, made certain emendations 
of my own for which I am alone responsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
Englih, another in Gujerati, and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond who 
does not seem to have clearly understood the Sanskrit original. 
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The Gujerati translation is that of one Ervad Jamshed Ervad 
Manekji Rustomji written in Samvat 1874. It is copied here 
because it gives the correct meaning of several difficult words, 
though it is neither accurate norliteral. The Sanskrit translation, 
or rather the commentary, is that of one Aka Andhifru. It has 
been transcribed by me from a Ms. written by one Dastur 
Jamshedji Jamaspji Asaji Faredunji. Barring a number of clorical 
mistakes and a few inaccuracies and unintelligible expressions, this 
commentary is very important for correctly understanding the 
verses, An English translation of this Sanskrit redaction is 
appended thereto. I also add » few critical notes of my own. 
I; 

aa vardfa & & gateafae afaqrernaret 

ata ddaaed frqraaza earaditgded 1 

at cifase ata aggaizarst aaa Buy 

ater dian: gate agaatawaret ad wreatar: It 

Translation.—Who thrice a day think highly of (ie., praise) 

the sun and the five elements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial sky and wator, by Nydishna prayers, who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurmazd, the Lord of the Angelx, and the Almighty due to 
many virtues ;—those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond's Translation—Who are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
water ), who exist in the three worlds, aud who worship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy ? 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Parsis. 

Gujerati Translation — wa “ue Hau, volar alga. WBA vida. 
BGA Wey. ABA Uda. oda wid, Siai via deal war la, faaa’a 
AR wld, aiid, wa Kani Gar wha ee. M fhe af epee va 
oti, wa Wl AYA Hid. ABU yrrg eras? (AR wid, fl aR aA 
Fra ay Ma ae TR AL saad Far AL Ye SL 

Commentary.— 2 yeu: =riterians Beret Byte qa a & ae 
ard: | areata gore waa eT ofa a Ter aR Te oT SETH TMT Art: aS 
dgaeed exaqaaaed 2 aA | Agreed decent fadee | of Geisg of aera 
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ae a ng: GAL egeont eat VA gE TT: ETE 
P i Paar 1 a JUTE VERTIS: 
after ped semat agurattart Fariz FIT i wan |W ied eee 
fais 1 ga: PR sage Bor ween: 1 CH FG A Ge Ge ong: 1 ee: 
casi arat: arc: 1 Oe sean: estat: ae: Att: ST: gATT: gered ta: Sree: aafe- 
meme: URS ¢ AAT TIAN: GRE: TAMPTRTAT: we: A baker a Fe aa: 
agent eget Fora: orem: Oa: & Ba eg AR TAT: A TT | 

Translation of Commentary.— Those men who think of the sun 
which is the abode of the three worlds, three times a day, with 
Nyéish prayors, who think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with the five elements thrice » day 
with Nydieh prayers, who pray to the Lord of the Angels named 
Hormazd, Whose greatness is due to many virtues (i.¢., Who is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happiness, and 
inherent essence), and Who is visible before us (i.e, Who 
pervades everything ), Who is full of mercy (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) ;—- those are we Parsis, (i. e., people born in the 
country of Parsis ), who are white in colour, courageous, very bold, 
(of fighting spirit ) and whose heroism is well known. 

Notes.— Drummond takes the word epi in the sense of 
adoring. I think it only means, “‘to believe in,” “think highly 
of,” “praise,” as suggested by the Gujerati translator.— It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggests that feyaanad 
is an adjunct of the “five elements” also. Drummond translates 
the expression thus: “‘who exist in the three worlds”. I think it 
simply refers to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and hamestagin.— The Guijerati translator hag 
correctly understood the sense.— The commentator has followed 
the reading at ¥g.— it: has not, I submit, been correctly 
translated, in the three versions. It cannot mean “white”, firstly, 
because the king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
were white or not; secondly, because it would be a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus; and thirdly, because the seme word 
occurs in the ninth verse, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were ‘ta: on account of their graceful conduct. 

II. 


wart EUTA GUS ETaEETT aay are 
Ureted aaatt fara Zac: ater ada 7: | 
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ararg’: aystdrweage: qoridie Fat 
ater ster gdh egrarraaret at arctan: i 

Translation.— The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, (namely ), at the time 
of bathing, praying, reading holy Scriptures, making offerings to 
fire, taking meals, secreting faces, and making water ; who in this 
world perform ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits;— those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, 
valiant and very strong. 

Drummond’s Translation.—Tho Parsis observe silence in seven 
situations, viz., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Scriptures, making holy offering, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the alimentary canal, item versiew urine. The affluent 
among them are liberal to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Parsis make scented wood smoke and offer flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

Gujerati Translation — 2a Rai bid kai ago ati Gag’ ead 
geal YA seal Alva oval Veer seal cused ep otal aad >RA ea- 
add da aa alt GAR Rad aa. didi vskeal wu seal a euctai 
yA sf wai asi A aR GQ oQ WA yoy SL GA aR wR TL Aa AL 
wee G1. 

Commentary.—® gen: am Prat a carer Ret seid orntariga 
Te BITE eT ATTA TH Ty Gens gar wey senfeitss aretad weil 
anoarch ated feat saa: gorda: adel Fe ahs oe chaguen Rew ae 
& aeag’: q’: ara -septerniag: a age: aeienedsget: ga acHeH 
Fonert aE: aga: Rearana: gard: 1 ath qos & sah: gorda: ata: ta: gata, a 
waftaana aa recta: | af waite tt 

Translation of Commentary.— Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures,—while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yasht (i.e., carefully 
reading verses ote. ), offering the great Hém prayer to fire, eating 
fruits ete., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fragrant substances, of several kinds, such as aloe, frankincense ete. , 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak ete., and by 
means of many best fruits of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities ete.;— those are we Parsis. 


10 
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Notes.—The second line of this verse has been greatly corrupted. 
In one Ms. we have wehtt usie etc.; in another wed® altogether 
disappears, and instead we have wate, I have tried to set the 
verse right without marring the sense or the metre.—Amr is an 
abstract noun from the adjective ¥#.—One Ms. gives the last word 
of the third line as ¥i:; Drummond and the Gujerati tranalation 
are wrong in supposing that this word refers to the worship of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to the worship of the cow 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
in the past. To get rid of this difficulty one Ms. reads arm’: 
agtacnaag’: Gaara: meaning ‘‘who noble~ born pray to the fire 
with flowers ete”. % does not mean the cow here, but the earth, If 
we adopt the reading Wit: the moaning would be that the Parsis 
worship the earth with flowers ete. I prefer to adopt the reading 
ft and a Gt would mean a a “in this world”.— William 
Burder in his book aamed ‘‘Religions, Ceremonies, and Customs” 
says at p. 418, ‘‘While they ( Magi) washed themselves or sat at 
meals, they observed the most strict silence, no person being 
permitted to speak a word.” In Sanskrit there ie amotto #4 eatanei 
“silence accomplishes everything”, which the ancient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 
Ill. 
we Te afer wrayorrd aye Praat 
grarqaiagetageacaraat 34 wat 
gad wad Treas Tat Flat F 
attr die: adler egrafasared at areata 
Translation— Who always put on the body a clean sacred 
garment (Siidra ) which has the virtues of a coat-of~ mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen K(tshti which is fastened ( on the Stdra), 
( each end of ) which is like the mouth of a serpent and which is 
tied into knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
tarban underneath‘ which is put a cap made of two pieces of cloth;— 
those are we Parsis, noble - born, bold, valiant and very strong. 
Drummond's Translation — The parsis always wear a fine 
jacket ( Sftdra ) in the place of a coat - of - mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape (Kashti) tied round the loins 
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and a small cap of two folds of cloth covering the crown of the 
head. 

Gujerati Translation.— YR wf Va aaa Yad weal aye aa 
we Hdl. Aa We yd Ble B. Gael gala ative wag’ Agi as a 
RA 2 viv, veula TA aM daa wag. wad Rea aa UA aa 
mA wall Si. 

Commentary.— vai oni aol oft aa SaTETE: HR ACTER on 
ami 8 gaa: Rei Pret at eat 1 ot eal BARRY gaat Raagaai aetagelt ah 
rd qua | sero Halt agqeERERe AaEeEET Se_age sa Set get: ot at 
aegwarartea 2 gem: Tegan Kuetaiadiraae ge: age salted aut ART 
wart val gta: A ad ores: 

Translation of Commentary.— Those men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called Stidra which is delightful and pure, and 
which is like a coat-of—mail possessing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Kashti of cotton tied according to 
religious rites ( or tied always as a rule on the waist.}— Kashti 
of what sort? Kishti, the soft hanging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit, the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); those men who protect their head with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths (i.e., with a two- folded 
cap within) ;— those are we Parsis. 

Notes,— Instead of af" one Ms. reads agqa; and for adi, 
waai which would improve the sense but which mars the metre.— 
I would prefer to read % instead of ¥ so that the line would be 
construed thus: 44H aera ( $44 ) seqaead ceri Hat “who cover their 
head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet (with shoes )”. 
Aemak débdrishna or moving without the shoes on, was asin 
according to the Patet. Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 


Iv. 

agra’ frat afragates gat strat 
sftaee care aate gaaat areardig Fat | 
Brae Tar agreed ceraa gta: 
air fie adit sgsatisared TH order: tt 


Translation— Whose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung and music (to be played) at suspicious marriage 
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76 
days mentioned (tc 
ies, which are performed on the lucky days i ( 
foopeee st formales apply sandal, fragrance ete. to their bodies 
; their dealings perform ceremonies of various 


who Ining pee are attached to ) the delightful 


ities; 6 up to (Ht. e 
et ie anes a noble - born, bold, valiant and 
trong. 
a —~ On occasions of marriages and 


Drummond's Translation. a 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song and the sound of instruments. 


Their wives then annoint them with paste of sandal and sweet 
scented oils; nor does mirth make them exceed or forget the 
excellent ordinances of their law. 

Gujerati Translation — wine GA Baer GR edu Da yorker 
AA AR Nadvar awa ag. gust mea Tet eta BA ana 
Mette dora a MAR WA OP Gal ada’ ALL B va award” ea 8, 
Fa WA wee 3. 

Commentary.—azatra Sai ste eae ofr aye saTguieTa 
gree: fora: ete waite (2) ae ara cer tered sherry arent arbi 
eee cen ROUT (OT ATA: aye Py Se ete NE ae aT 1 az ot 
Xe eter S27 Dai Jaca: era: endear: faeeaseTaTERT: Ge | a wT, 
ater: am: aged after: eat Game RT: CRT: mTEMgRTT 
mrmafatanntation: wud: 1 3 Ri aan: 11 

Translation of Commentary Those at whose auspicious 
ceremonies and marriage ceremonies, which are performed on the 
auspicious days mentioned to them, the women betake themselves 
to singing and music of several kinds, such as the band ete.; and 
whose women apply to their bodies and limbs fragrance of sandal, 
camphor ete.; and whose women delight in performing their own 
legitimate functions in this country; whose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and whose females are conversant 
with the delightful Scriptures and their meanings (i.0., who 
regulate their conduct according to the Scriptures) ;—those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes.— One Ms. reads @reri fermi. As it is difficult to make 
out what this is, I have suggested gat. I may also sugget av which 
meana ‘‘good hearings, pleasant talks”.— For ‘ive we have also 
the reading ‘tt which is practically the same word. 
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v. 
at FT gerd ageaad sears frat 
Ba Krartinegecad waaiy: sart: | 
sare seaqra aqta qeraat wage areaTat 
ake oir: adler egzefrsare’ a areata: il 
Translation.— In whose house there is the giving away {in 
charity) of food ete. which ie sweet and full of pleasant taste; who 
do such charitable acts as the building of Jakes, wells, reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers, (/it., waters); who always give prerents of 
money, clothes ete. to deserving petitioners;— those are we Parsis, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond's Translation.—They entertain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public convenience pools and wells. Thoy give to deserv- 
ing objects gratis, cloth and other articles, which they stand 
in need of, 

Gujerati Translation. — si Bai Ret HB EL ortell Meee... Med 
elt Fad a 382 ata wa well a afl. air (mist) wiferl «dl aed, 
er Mand elt aR aaad coud elt oR. a Ua yeaa oer an, Aa 
aT WR SL 

Commentary.—2ai #3 at fel Pret ae afte ER ane 
oftmret ufermaa: (1) shea ateutainds: ef arendatcagrakad: | ud ft 
amen faa Peat a8 aot ast ae ae ate quafesra......aeatar TA: 
Bart: at 1 aot tard ae Ree UR goal Marat ae Tat Piet 
are 1 Wet rat queen safes AA wre: + wa fer BB at ores: Rea: | 

Translation of Commentary.—Those in whose house always takes 
place the giving away of food, pure and fall of delicious taste, 
sometimes seusoned with mustard, sometimes with pepper and other 
fragrant powders, sometimes with the juice of tamarind ete.; in 
whose house there is the giving away in these manuers, of fish 

moving in the waters of wells {?); who always give to deserving 
applicants Tupees (silver), money, clothes etc., in charity, i. e., 
who do not give in charity to the non-deserving, (/it., to those 
devoid of merits)—those are we Parais. 

Notes.~-For wwern® one Ms, reads szrt &—Ono Ms. reads 
gueriae aftaci which besides marring the metre is not quite clear, 
g® is the Pahlavi word puhal, avd persian pul. 
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Vi. 


a6 fang: Serenieres q wR 
NY a aaa faaagewtt arg 

aes? = arg afatataera} Siete 
beni ad gt aciafagedt 8 sa oredr tl 


Translation. Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over sor- 
row, happiness over affliction, knowledge over silence, righteous- 
nese over unrighteousness, pure birth over malady, creation full of 
light over destruction full of darkness; in whose speech and thought 
(the motto is) ‘‘ as the man, so the reward (in the next word )”;— 
those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation—The Parsi women aa well as their 
men are presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy ani grief, pleasure and pain, wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, light and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty. 

Gujerati Translation — e4 A Qe, a A ayy, afieaid A Ay 
atte, HRA A aR, NEAUIGA Ayan, Wr A toy, meray’ Aad A aya’ 
Tor, ae Vet aA Ber wl gARyr. Bear ait as Ag Hol warren 
SA, Fa AA wel gh 

Commentary.—®ai gaat waa agg aga: eh: arene: ray Reiter 
fama: wee: aot eam) eat eae: 1 asi get orale az: TAG Zoe ae | Tat oT | 
Sai ater faa: ore ga veRTa aS GaTeaAR wa: | Ta At TAA a a 
wai 3 aaa a avid cat wre: saree agate deals agent aes 1 aT aR 
rue are Seal. ter Bai wate weg are: wl: area: orwd: aT Fat anedreqey ara 
Be: eee oe: | aaa are Ferh: | reg wa: ares opaat are ara: | eran teres 
grat fisgehtih adavh aearet aq aay anthd aaah OA dents GR 
aes cer Sal od seit ane: aan: aR wa eR ota: erhpianh get aT: 
am Year aieaet gra ara, ghee teense geh get: | wer Bat 
aReNe TREC wat ay aarraetedeace: A get wad: | gat Bat 
aS AN get Ht eat aeR gers geufefiret get gad: | 3 wa aeet 

Translation of Commentary.—Those men with whom as is the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc., so is the sorrow at the loss of 
wealth ate., (7.¢., joy and sorrow are equal); with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are eqaal and that is wonderful (i. ¢., with whom 
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ag is the happiness in matters of love, so is sorrow equal in the 
absense of such matters); also whose knowledge and silence are 
equal (, ¢., silence in whom is full of knowledge and is profound). 

(Or “‘ as is the knowledge, so is the silence”); also with whom as is 
righteousness, so is unrighteousness (7. e., from whom unrighteous- 
ness departs.) Hence the particle of negation is absent; the mean- 
ing is not that “rightoousness and unrighteousness are equal”, but 
that “‘ as is righteousness, so unrighteousness is not”); also hap- 
piness and pain in a noble family are equal (i. ¢., as is happiness, 

80 is also pain); also with whom as is the upper world, so the 
lower world (i. ¢. with whom heaven and earth are equal); also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with whom creation and destruc- 
tion are equa! ; also with whom (the motto is) as is the man, so 
the act, 7. ¢., both are equal) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes.—This is a difficult verse. Neither Drummond nor the 
Gnujerati translator seem to have correctly understood it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Parsis preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits.—One Ms. reads faavgeadt which is 
prosodially better than Rage. The latter reading might be ob- 
jected to on the ground that the & renders the # preceding it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But in Sanskrit by a sort of pootical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short.—In the fourth 
line, we have also the reading af for s¥i,.—2@ is, I think, merely 
used as an expletive.—Francis Power Cobbe in his ‘ Hopes of the 
Human Race” says at p. 143, ‘The Parsis have among their 
prayers in the Zond-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning as he fastens the girdle, ‘ Holl will be destroyed 
at the Resurrection and Ormuzd shall reign ovor all for ever.’ Not 
amiss, I think, was their ritual devised to make the first thought 
of each opening day one of moral encouragement and of hope as- 
sured in the final victory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and Joy over Sorrow and Pain”.—The fourth line seems to 
refer to the important doctrine taught in Yasna XLIUI., 5, namely, 
that “a man will be rewarded in the next world according to his 
actions in this.” 


VI. 
Riagt: freacafaan: eftenaregat: 
pai TaATARTA TAT F GAT | 
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gare a fear wraaarar eregeticare 
aot anf fe aed aaanaed & at areata: 

Translation.—Who, applying the cow-urine, consecrated by 
prayers, to the head, face {ete.), perform ablution, external and 
internal, mentioned in the Scriptures), and become pure with water 
brought by women; who afterwards tie the badge (Kashti) round 
the waist ; among whom there is to beno sleep without the badge; 
who engage themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the muttered hymns; the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariably, undauntedness ;—those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation. —With Gomut affusion on the body 
and by inward prayers, the Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attend to their necassities and avocations; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices, 

Gujerati Translation, — 124 worAr HAR wi wR aul. 
af WA g Wh WAR Be Guy wid A By iW aad AY ah waa 
MBL. YUL encrralle Mer sid mia Reg Yet eet ovug aH A UE eve 
AQ MB. DA RW WW HAA onYA. Aa MAL WRAL Si 

Commentary.— aaqt: Haat: ath: Agyt ser wea RATA eo: TAT 
sega: PITT AT: TA AAT Ga aE wa otto aS: ering 
aegaT Cee wart, eT: 1 ae MAT SAAT arpa | ger Pat Geta 
fet fara aad ieee soma erg wt genie pelt Rata 1 Bat 
gear aad ger Riek a Tee: at: ena: ara: oad aReeT: 1 

Translation of Commentary——Those who become pure as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with cow-vrine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather (or ‘‘a bath should 
be taken with milk”). This ablution with cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is done, they become pure; and they 
tie the Kfshti badge on the region of the waist ; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep (i.¢., one must not slesp without the Kishti). 
Without the Kfshti there is not to be the worship ete., which is 
delightful on scoount of the cheerful mind engaged in incanta- 
tions ;——those men among whom the ways of good counsel are highly 
esteemed ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes—Ono Ms. reads waza’: eta? aay: The commen- 
tator seems to have adopted the reading amet which ia not quite 
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clear, W/93: W4yz: has besn translated by the commentator thus : 
“(who have bocoms pure as ths milk of woman”, Tho Gujerati trans- 
lator sesma to undarstaad that ths Gomaz (cow-uring) is to be given 
for drink by woman. It would have b33a much batter if we had a 
reading like #74: a7gq: ‘* who beoam> pure by thrios washing with 
water”; but this would vitiate the motre.—adamagrd seems to be 
@ parenthetical clause.—The third line may also be read thus: 
garnet 4 Pear tq Kract RaynftAT ‘who do not sleep, nor say prayers, 
nor worship God without the badge on”.—For 4474 we have also 
the reading 44a which might mean “firm thought”. I do not 
like this reading because it might be taken to mean “ pride or self. 
eonesit”.—In a printed book where this verse has been quoted, the 
last line is found thus: 3 mit aad aed aaa a ad wee: . This is 
greatly incorrect from the standpoint of prosody. Another read- 
ing, i at Rae at 434 is equally bad.—I think the word a 
in fraazt is the Persian word badan, the body. Many foreign 
words are met with in these Silokas. 


VII. 
ard: vearaychegeraah: arestra?: 
ate: arg Taare ehaheaahzatataaas’: | 
fratoriaeg qaranatefatat gata tat 


awe: ghar 7 asafacaret at create tt 
Translation—Who perform the Hém (Fire prayer) five times 
every day, reciting sacred incantations and putting (on the fire) 
aloe and sandal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood frag- 
rance and camphor ; among whom the Him does never take place 
with the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood made wot by 
clouds spread by the sua ; who being attachod to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully devoted ;—thoso are we Parsis. 
Drummont's Translation. —With fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood ot Mallag (sandal) and with fragrance of camphor the Parsis 
perform the Hdm five times a day. Where the sun shines or rain 
falls, fires must not ba lighted. They abjure hypooritical avoca- 
tions‘and affections fixing on another's wife. 
Gujerati Translation— 9 (= 5%) WA Sei asi AWA. Anal 
GAM) AN Pa AJB, aes PR WA YD. Wa NAW BA HA 
a 
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Raw Mya HA war HAI Bau BLA ABAT tga ws Ce aah a 
nO wa Ba RR eM. Aa Barada @) ava 
et (= ally Ma A, Gar aA wR Bi. 

Commentary —VaIRg: srereat: eget: wt: gan waning: G- 
ane sitet rm: wet Be eT Hagae: SAA: TaRA: tats waa: anTER{CTRA: 
afin: eae are: 1 car afegigaera Se: sihqaatttearae’: gaia fait Ara: a 
UE | aR AAT, qaaheaRenat i Users arediont: 1 aa aed -aefaer: Farannd 
faa: wagatean: sted warevaal: wa gactat ceaRacere: eT Te Tete 1 

Translation of Commentary.—Those among whom is performed 
the Hém (Béya) prayer five times a day with camphor and frag- 
rant substances and with wood of aloe and sandal, which is dried 
for six months, and who pray with incantations ; (i, ¢., the Hom 
of the fire is parform3d with Bina wood, aloo, camphor ete.), and 
tho extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun for “so long as the sun and fire exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place”) ; also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wives) (or “they observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives”);—those are we 
Parais. 

Notes.—It is difficult to find out what texts Drummond and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, especially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fourth lines are also read thus in one 
Ms. fant aie casaedta gaia aii weratatia aagaferare aa oreitat: 
In this the third line is incorrect in point both of grammar and 
prosody. I have tried to improve the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with the requirements of the metre. The fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and means: ‘ Who are at- 
tached to their young wives with a singleness of devotion accord- 
ing to the laws of truth”.—I have taken fadom® and arafat: as 
adjectives qualifying #4 and #: respectively. 

Ix. 


Sartatrar ar eqaratea: easy: 

GM: Garey as TaTTATATS ToT | 
“aaraite ater TaETEfea atdaat safes: 
qarenrathe feat frafiarearet a4 oredtars 
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Translatio's.— Pure hearted men, whose females in menstrual 
period becom/: pure on the seventh night ; (and when) delivered of 
a child become pure in body aftera month frcm ihe day of delivery; 
(whose females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden ornaments, are powerful and strong and have 
always laughing faces ;— those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation.—The wives of the Parsis are held 
pure on the 7th night from the commencement of the menstrual 
flux and on the 40th day from childhood. 

Gujerati Translation.— 7 a2 wa ala wa aqet WAY WA A aR 
au Rattdl wa afi viet 3B. ya orfe A aR me aA et ro al Arell 
WB. Tay WA A ayaell Dette HY Us 52 AUG FZ oe aR Ae yor reua’d BWR. 
for Deter mart ALAN HB Gala ovata UBL. feera’er gen Haya BH, (a 
A mur Vela VW. YM eed Ree tel aan, Gear WAL wal Sr 


Commentary.— a zi eer: a: fern: EGaHARATE AgeTaAEA BET 
aera fer: get: afen: Wags 1 a AC NEI: GRA: 96%: (ea: NEMA SEERA 
wane aft Reger: wag: wRYS: Way: | ada Varsiee woleraies Re: zach: aaa 
aon: qaaangen: tea: atgu: afer: wegen: aor germ: ofan: 1... free 
Raeacn: sitet sgeqer: gai genus gate: eed: 1 a vareTAa aa wees: Ut 

Translation of Commentary.—Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli- 
vered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
time of delivery ; (whose women) ‘are noble on account of graceful 
conduct; whose women are ((it., shine) like new gold; whose females 
are full of love, are strong and of pure soul, and have always laugh- 
ing faces (and wash their faces with their hands) ;— those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes.~ In one Ms. we have the reading #a&Fa in the third 
line. If this were adopted, the third and fourth lines would be- 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. I prefer to 
read it in the feminine form, as I think that the whole verse refers 
to females.—arRA is in the Mas. gender; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of wéra:. The reading wren would be better, 
but it offends the metre. I suggest fami qr * eto.— aft has little 
meaning ; it is one of the many expletives occurring in these verses. 
—Both Drummond and the Gujerati translator assume that fe 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must 
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have bean the old custom, as we clearly read in the eleventh stro- 
phe, but the text before us speaks only of one month.—The expres- 
sion waritu arr clearly suggests that Sk: cannot refer to the white 
colour. 

x. 


Terfafrt dr fray uPrrd eafies Fat 
ay ard Taare cafete aferraeaty gerard | 
dare ongigs fe vata yiigetar git 

aerate Ta Afafeaaieared TH Teele: Ul 

Translation.— Who do not attach themselves to concubines; 
who perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their Fravashis ; who 
protect the fire ; who do not use flesh except in (Jashna) sacrifices ; 
whose females whilst in menstruation do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) marviage is purity of devotion; whose married fe- 
males are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husband; who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) such observations;—those are we Parsia. 

Drummona’s Translation.—The Parsis hold it immoral and im- 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver- 
saries of their ancestors ; they do not use flesh but in sacrifices; 
their females lately delivered or those flowering sre not allowed to 
move about and defile the territorial element nor offend with their 
mind the more sublime. At nuptials contracted in happy year no 
widows are allowed to be present. 

Gujerati Translation —22u WA ad ¥% ale sea. ¥Jel BAA AHA 
yA. WA AR ad ed via tray. gd’ maha Bala wa, aA 
Baas afe MA MA ad uh ae WA A mar erectizl ye BAR 
Sar WAU we HRA aa wet Br UAL (UMA). Aa WAL wR Si 

Commentary.— eat gram Safer: arin: ae da: a wa a ot ay 
arenigg fart ofege Pheage arenfegeern: gerd: 1 rer red Oe Oh: Ga: Bea 1 I 
ages anfiar aid ai Herd eae ame eds Sea QT ot an gerry 
wae st mrad gerne waft | ca eage: tami ongen Rarertect gerd: 
war apie eieeer geek a QA: fee a1 Bal eae a aah: whale Rat Peat a 
after: THT: FTL: 

Translation of Commentary.—Those men who do not attach 
themselves to harlots, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father (7. ¢., who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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parents); and who pray to the fire and perform the Shradha cere 
mony; and who do not eat flesh except in secrifices (i. €., who do 
not ue it); whose females delivered of a child and (whose females) in 
menstruation sleep on the earth; and with whom the marriage core- 
mony has to be performed on account of the sacredness of the bond; 
and with whom married females devoid of husbands are not regar- 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 
followed every day;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes.—This verse is simple enough, but in the absence of a 
good text, we are left in doubt as to the real meaning of the au- 
thor. Rqy ufige wz might also mean as suggested by the com- 
mentator : “‘ among whom there is pious reverence towards their 
parents”. But the reading in one of the Mes. srawafi fan 
(which, however, is bad in metre) clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the 7 or Mukt@d or Farvardegdn ceremonies 
in honour of the Pitris or Fravaskis. Drummond translates Pitris 
by the word “ancestors” which is not satisfactory. It is possible 
that the word 4m may have been meant for all ceremonies includ- 
ing the Muktad.—From the second line it seema that the Parsis of 
the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 
to the @ or Jashna ceremonies.— Instead of afta Herr there is 
also the reading sydtadt wert which would mean that ‘neither a 
woman in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth”. But 
as this reading does not conform with the requirements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it.— gt means ‘‘ an elderly married 
woman or @ woman whose husband and children are living”. The 
author seems to suggest that married women who refuse to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this line that widows were not 
allowed to be present on matrimonial occasions. That meaning is 
also possible, if we read ‘awit instead of tami, though a slight diff- 
culty arises on account of the connotations of the words god and 
aef@™, the former implying that the husband is alive, the latter that 
he is dead. The sentence would stand thus in prose: aq ayéat 
Gah gf deagigt art, liz. ‘‘on marriage occasions & husbandless woman 
is not pure sanctity of marriage”, i.e. “the sanctity of marriage is 
destroyed by the presence of widows Ms Even to-day Parsi widows 
consider it inauspicious to take part in marriage ceremonies. 
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xr. 


seaitafcaia sacia 7 Ty: areare Saat 
Sraroereataat arafaficar araqaisag t 
earad dy faa eTTSTTATATRATTTT 

at sof fadiar aaaafaaaret ve eater: It 

Translation.— Whose wives do not get engaged in the work 
of cooking ete., (but) remain quiet and take complete rest for 40 
days (i. ¢., after delivery ; (whose wives) after ablution are engaged 
in silent prayers and in (singing) the praises of the sun; who always 
think highly of (i. e., praise) the wind, fire, earth, water, the moon 
and the sun and other Yazads; in whose caste men of different 
religion are always forbidden (to be taken) ;— those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation.—Till a Parsi woman, who has 
brought forth a child shall have passed 40 days, she cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
pray and think of the fre. She ought to admire the existing 5 
elements and the moon. 

Gujerati Translation.— Grrr eaisel aid carsedl rgd UR. B 
we Fite aid orev idl of... maul (& Hed AAA A ALA tes 2, Haat 
er tat UAL Betld HAL seth MY AR HA. POA AYR vArA‘—ANA BT A RW 
al ade ge owg. Bar wet qu taf Rar Maas, Aa WAL UR BL 

Commentary.— @a sqm ay: sada) ot aeaitaghiay vo Ravki axe r- 
Grarat a sree a rete 1 vo Rave oe a Saeed: 1 aT HAUG RaaqaTMTy 
arpa: aeagent: ever: seat: seafeteen: eriRege: Pes (dad wey ag: HT: 
oft: wo gh dra: 3a saree: Sagar: Ua fed Pa eT Aa deg THT 
Sat af sreai oa aiftrenn: fram: eragon: Sem: Bae Tee: 1 

Translation of Commentary.—Those whose wives, if delivered 
of a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
days ; (i. ¢., do not cook for 40 days); (whose females) are silently 
devoted to the worship of the sun after ablution; (whose females) 
sleep little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
always pray to the wind, fire, earth, water, moon, sun and the other 
Yazads (i. ., who pray to the five elements); in whose caste the 
roles are maintained thus ;—those sre we Parais. 

Notes.— All the translators seem to understand that women 
took little rest ( swat) during the 40 days after delivery; 
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Zwhereas the author's idea is just the opposite. I hava, thorefore, 
adopted the reading 4aHtu, “not little sleep, muchrast ”.— The 
third line is almost the ssme as the first and secoad lines of the 
first strophe.— The Mss. read #fm. I have adopted the reading 
fazta: made up of Aza. The Parsis often change the initial f8 
into §; cf. al instead of Git. Hore f@ has the same sense as in 
faca and 73; 24 is the Avesta word daenid; thus faim: means 
litarally ‘those who are without the Zoroastrian religion” ; henea 
“those of a different religion”.—Some might dispute the pro- 
position that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
GaAthds nor the later Avesta preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which we understand tho term to-day. No doubt there 
is some historical evidencs that some of the kings did convert a 
few aliens; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king's will was law. Ha could, for instancs, marry even his 
own sisters, This my contention is amply supported by j 55 of 
the sixth book of the Dinkard which is clear bayond all doubt and 
which runs thus: ‘* Wachak val adstibarin gfibishna va daena 
dén ham-daenan hfskarishna va kirfak va bazak val kolaé adash 
gibishna”, i. e., ‘' sermons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the coreligionist ; aud virtue and 
vice should be mentioned to every person”. But apart from the 
question whethor the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip- 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would be as to whether they preached and practised 
the doctrine of conversion. It is impossible to believe that 
people who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religion could ever have thought of converting aliens under 4 
foreign away.—Ono Ms. roads 2at at agin: eaaetam: which secord- 
ing to the commentator means, ‘‘ in whose caste, such religious 
duties are always spoken of”. But, #aq mesns “to split or 
divide ”. 


xu. 
arate sata dz gaaeates qntifraat 
sfettisg 3 qrarazaant Fae Pear 
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Pra 8 erred feat rat RY ere + 
sree aangt aqurract & vt oedtar: Ul 

Translation.— Who thus by the mind think (highly) of water, 
sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and sua, and of Hormaad the all Boun- 
tiful, Immutable and Immortal ; who always recits the Nydishaa 
prayer whioh is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the body ; those are 
we Parais. 

Drummond's Translation—The Parsis venerate water, air, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and Hormazd as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal; and ever attending to life’s necessary 
wants and fulfilling lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers for attainment of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujerati Translation, — id mA A_UA PETA @YyA @fHA 
ae wea A and. MM USve eta aa A wR FA Gat Bag’ y. AA 
Crud s& Sara a aGer® WA eiqga sR maya. A avi WUA ater: QR 
WAT all oA yoy wg. Uucti (viii) Arag’ af. AQ ef mada Wa ad’ 
aa a wee de 

Commentary.— wi wet sate orrarti 3X gerne AE orf a al gett omen 
ga 8 gem: ra 1 at Cart staheRaL ores eto en wat Kerey Te FAR tet 
det ae aren Pea Reet Pree eared |X gem: rag wera wg wR ACNE TH 
FAA sarees Fae BARR aa: rat aA a at AAAAST WA eet ei aH AE. 
WR we eaten: 0 

Translation of Commentary.—Those who think highly of 
water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
the Indestructible, the Immortal; who recite the Nydish prayer 
which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and who 
before eating and washing their bodies, say the Bdj (iit. maintain 
silence or recite the silence prayer in the commencement before 
eating and washing bodies) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes.—The last ayllable in fart ought to be taken as long 
for the purposes of the metre; similarly in the third line. The 
tule of prosody is given thus: wgence atte feud + getter 1 wh: aaerglat 
aa azatt wu‘ A short vowel becomes long when it is followed by 
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@n @nuswara or visarga or by a conjunct consonant or when it is the 
last syllable of a pada (line).” 


xin. 
wuireat gararafrneeget areateragest 
act fra vert werqorefaat Braet = wat | 
atrarct fast qeaaatiast acai 
mate’: adlfnttseraratte 8 ad greater: Ut 


Translation.— Who, in accordance with the direction of elder- 
ly persons, always put on the kfishti made of cotton, which is 
productive of great merit, which resembles the performing of 
ablution in the Ganges, which is madeof thickly sot strings, which 
is of golden colour, and which is delightful and long and which 
is like a yoke; who put on, on the region of the waist, this coat-of- 
mail (Sidra) which is (preserved) whole, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures ;—those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation.—The advantages of wearing a Kishti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Sidra, or fine shirt of 
both the sexes. 

Guferati Translation— Gad el aA Fa we aa WH 
wy WEB. AD HQ gd 4a VA ger sil HUA gach ideal QA 
ica THR WA atta WAL ae BPA aR aa BAL gl waded Arad 
HAN def [S. Par wws yyy A aad B C2). WA aR sal ata Ae 
Wr WD avy ade VW _IA Suk ale. Aa WAL werd be 

Commentary. — smbrai sehqaeeat gett yarat aeat Bat verort Prat Perea sret- 
wrrgrans srt Haft cimamgeass ardtard: | Pat Bail Teafeat aeReTAtiat ga: 
fatal teal gvtaat ga: HAa wat aati aa Tod atearcat oa Part 
Prato 1 F: wor eURAAA: genres: geared: ater AA ATT: | TT MTT wR 
sta a2 OER Brae | CRA (SHR) TT TICE” A oT Aa THN 
reat: 

Translation of Commentary.—When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks ete., then the five products 
of the cow are considered the purifying agents (i. @, when sin ia 
committed on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine eto., is what brings about purity). Theoow-urine is said 

42 
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to be the precursor of ablution; (i. ¢., the ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the ain, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed ; 
—among whom by such observances, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. ¢., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes.— This verse seems to refer to the Navzot ceremony. 
ares’ : Tera: APRA ed Heal (=z) waht might also mean ‘ those 
who are made to put on, on the waist, Sidra and Kéashti (accom- 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Serip- 
tures”. The Gujerati translator seems to adopt sat ( instead of wat) 
which may be an adjective from #f% ‘‘serpent”.—atart seeme to 
refer to the fact that the Kishti is put on the Sfdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear.— As regards the word preceding *¥4 the 
Mes. are not satisfactory; one reads #, another way. I have 
suggested Serer, where 1 means “not torn”, it being 
well known that a Sfidra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the Kashti comes into directtouch with the body. I may also suggest 
wad “delightful Sidra” which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suits}the requirements of the metre. 

XIV. 


arated Tt vyath aan eft erated 
aig erred aaaticad: efate eter | 
faa fra geet gaaaacel Serterearg 
derarare os afateargigaret Ty oTeetET: 

Translation.— Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill oven 
a beast, perform holy penance of (i:t., attended with) the Baresh- 
nfim (ablution) with the cow-urine and the five products of the 
cow, andthus become completely pure after many days; who al- 
ways follow the-good sayings of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
of sin; who daily rejoice in abiding by such observations; those 
are we Parsia. 

Drummond’s Translation.— The Parsis solicit. ablution of sin 
after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the five products of the cow (milk, curd, butter, mootra and gohar), 
one after another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujerati Translation. —Wwewl Waa uw, Ral avai wy era, 
mad Uda Ad Rg. Get adi wad zat Med Me wei fae Goal 
Reg da wl WA aaa P ar a a Ga eel. BY aL WA By. we 
amar Ra HUA ag. dat A wall BL. 

Commentary. — sgsgfraa tggrenoit sae ait dame Ahem oft og 
deel ari Firgerenfears age Amaeaiese gad: 1 TegL MRE wa aBltaad ry. 
seri sie ged: oot Rei Pred Fiat oe eee aaa eTSTH | 
fart errreraand eneroad at wea: AeA: Ties oA a aR ge GAR: 
Oferta Seat | aat sae Ua wat: shar saa: Fea 8 aa ore 

Translation of Commentary.—When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products of 
the cow are considered the purifying agent (7. ¢., when sin is com- 
mitted on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine ete., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is 
said to be the precursor of ablution (i. ¢., ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed; 
—among whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. ¢., among whom such religious Iaws are always 
maintained) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes.—One Ms. reads srfaart 94r ogsefiuar, iad by which 
the commentator seems to understand that slaughtering cows, 
bullocks and other animals was a-sin, the expiation for which was 
the purificatory ablution with the yomitra.—The words wanftat: 
clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the ‘‘ nine nights’ 
Bareshnim”.—- 444 consists of et aft aera A alaaaa 4 (milk, 
curds, clarified butter, urine and cow-dung). This $374 ponance is 
unknown among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 


XV. 

qatariawd fecfaaetat aerate’: 

dent: dfearat frafeatator seat ate ae | 

want @ vat TeaT gad ART TTT 

US er 7 od oafeanferTet ae ort: Ut 
-  Translation.— Of whom it ie said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors, which are composedin graceful language, 
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and which point out the path of salvation ;—and (also) if they 
act up to the revealed commandments; who delight in purity and 
who are such glorious men ;—those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation —The sage inspired, who instituted 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to those who walked in the way of them. And it is 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parsis strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujerati Translation. —ypaat F mal AY view. 7 Ba yas 
dui we as &. Bar Aaawh a wa eG % GQ] Gem % sea wv 
aaa Bway. zal wth aes aq MeRAd A ut dl war GA ona, Bay 
a ut walla aaa yyaid @ aRR ava. aac WA WAM] SL 

Commentary.— ai tat Gisrinél: itrardaddaie’: fasfeathtiar sazaat- 
Yor ard sare sain ener Frerartraen gfermtarer Seat sat: waa: feefaaelet: 
Tar: 1G Pearl Beal eae ara erat 1 3 a RERABAM SfegedraMT sedge 
aera ge: war TAT ART | wa Be sree: sence: Bae areata: 1 

Translation of Commentary.—Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the preceptors of old (/it., by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
—What sort of writings? Writings which are beautiful in construc: 
tion.—Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo- 
nies of various kinds, and are also devoted to the offering of prayers 
to fire, earth, and the three (other) elements; and who use beautiful 
flowers in ceremonies and whose knowledge is thus well known ;— 
those are we Parsis. 

Notes.— teat: wert sm a wat literally meuns “of those 
who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty ”.— One Ms. reads aianpizemt which is construed thus: 
wa sam argartvern aaa. “lofty heaven is called the giver of the 
path of salvation”.— In one book the second line is read thus: dent: 
wat aarat fear faa ate: i This is very bad metre. The 
meaning would be that “‘ pious persons turn their eyes towards 
the sky” etc.— Instead of 4 tami we have also the reading “ut. 
We have also “agragadt srtqergart which, besides being metrically 
incorrect, is difficult to understand—The fourth line also 
commences thus: game: s2u: otc. 
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XVI. 
at tified ssefanaganinizedt 
ara att staat @ wag aaat TITATATE faa | 
ft aa: erage CERTEET AMAT Is 
& ag cedter satiate atg aed & faa 

Translation.—O ye all Parsis, may the countenance of the all 
powerful Hormazd be for the prosperity of (your) sons and guard- 
ians. May this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of your 
sins. May the favourable sun and the five (elements), the givers 
of great blessings, be worthy of the Nyfishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demons. And may you always achieve great 
respect. 

Drummond's Translation —The king's reply.—Be joy to those 
who walk faithfully in the way of Hormazd. Be the increase of their 
generations. May their prayers obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewise abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow from the liberty of Luxmi, and lastly, 
let the beauties of person and mind, which now adoru, continue up 
to distinguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati Translation. — A Uluere PY A ad wag’ sper 
Wad Ad PINAR. fle AL Ducts WN OP GA aed arat ee A why a any, 
yale argaicl aise viel ali Sai wiadt eid wai weal aed, 
aR wera ue vig? BR. 

Mid LeS¥ WPA UE 2) A YB LB reve Ror M yrs Wire WH 
gab uray aia’, Dade wre Baas idan Reiss o qs wefantd wis 
fue werk 8 aaqe ad. 

Commentary.— @ 84 sree: want- gens Husege aR GrTeT aR 
grind wag | fete ge cer Rind famae sas a ot a ora: aleae: 
art ORTETS TEM wag a Ve SARS: FeR: a: Haci TRAD way | 
Bafta: a: agreReE: SURO: eT grar were: | 8 afar wer: Gs ATE: wat Fat 
ward asetant wig eee tat ari gay 1 After: areata: « eraRfaeeea: gerei we gal: 
3 at wnat fiserg well cag Eee 7 

eG orecigerean: coer fen: 1 Be. GT SRT sree ETA agra 1 
sin: apRise arERIR Ver: TREAT: SUSTEETTTAT TNA TIT 16 Ry A 
shes, ERA caMTARNA (7 Ur ) H ge aehadt aetna Reed (f gee ) 
abt tereR......afteera aieserece Rafeed Taree! | Go HRY Sel AG ee 
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neg wer fara: eeg 1 eit it SEAT affemore § aed Bet wa oT on ae 
ont: rested i a gah we See 
Translation of Commentary.—O ye all Parsi, may the face of 


Hormazd which always confers victory, be for the multiplicity of 
your sons and grandsons. May this fire be for the washing off of 
your sin. And may the beneficent sun, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your Nyfish prayer. 
May those well known elements, the earth etc., be always respected 
by you (or “‘ may they oreate good opinion”). May all of you be- 
come victorious over evil spirits and be prosperous, 

Thus the verses composed by the Parsis have been written. 
The writer is Dastar Jamshedji Jamaspji Asaji Faredunji. The six- 
teen verses have been written and completed in Navefri with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by the priest‘Akd in the Samvat year 1823, 
Shake 1689,...... in tl.erainy season,on Sud 6th of the month 
Bhadrapad on Sunday, on the day Rashnoe of the month Behman. 
May there be good fortune and prosperity (in the world). May 


there be always happiness and victory. 
If through oversight or miscomprehension (mistake), I have 


written anything that does not convey any sense, the aameshould be 
diligently found out by the learned readers. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes.-The metre requires that @#vz should be spelt as 
given above. Instead of wre we have also ammrm.—I have 
preferred to read WRG) instead of AREA, and eEdfiwt instead 
of erpfemfirt, Here sat is used in its Sanskrit sonse, sgacnedt 
ia also anothor reading.— The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading sgarwezi. I prefer seyret so that it might be appli- 
cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Swarogst Kavasst Hoprwana. 


THE DRESS OF ARDVI SURA, AND THE 
“TOILETTE OF THE HESREW LADY”. 


«‘* Costly thy: habits as purse can buy ; 
~Rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft. proclaims the man”.~— 
Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady” forms one of the subjects 
of historical essays written by Do Quincey. Dr. Mason, the able 
editor of De Quincey’s works, styles it as an ‘‘ independent paper of 
mere digested or compiled information of the archmological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.* There is 4 
great resemblance between this ‘‘ Toilette” and the dress of Ardvi 
Sara as it is described in the Abfin Yasht, and a comparison of 
the two offers many points of interest. ~ 

First, as regards the head-dress: Ardvi Stira puta ono crown 
‘#38 (pusdm)* on her head, made of gold, having eight corners, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a small fringe, beautiful and of 
moderate size.” The Hebrew ladies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They are (1) 2 net-work 
cap, (2) a special kind of turban, and(3) a helmet “in imitation 
of those worn by Chaldwan generals”.* These are all adorned with 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then comes the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is thrown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when ‘“‘she was unexpec- 
tedly surprised, or when a sudden noise gave reason to expect the 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parallel to this we have the 
sa}ug tess (paiti-ddna) of Ardvi Siira, and the veil of the Hebrew 
lady would tempt us to believe that thie Aveata word has the same 
significance as the veil. But the context and the close connection 
of the paddn of modern times with certain religious ceremonies pre- 
vent us from taking this view. 

Next come the ear-rings, the use of which still exists among 





1 “Qollected Writings of Thomes De Quincey”, Vol VI. p.4 of the editor's pre- 
face, & Abin Yasht, 128. © Mid. 
© “Collected Writings”, Vol VI, p. 172, © Bid, p. 164, 
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various nations on the earth. Ardvi Sfra has a hanging, golden 
earring, which is fourcornered.' The Hebrew lady ie desoribed as 
putting on earrings of “‘gold, silver, inferior metals, or even of 
horn". Even their gods were adorned with this ornament. ‘Ina 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VI., 43), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upper part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed like a little oup or 
pipkin”.* They are also said to have got the upper parts of their 
ears bored, in order to adorn completely their ears with jewelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
occurring in the Bible:—‘ As an earring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.* 

We come now to the necklace, an ornament which seems to 
have a great charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew !ady, like her sisters of other races, ‘‘ lavished 
the greatest expense; and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck- 
lace”.* Ardvi Sfra, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur 
nished with any information about this ornament. Among the 
sculptures of the Sassdnian and Pérthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck;* and we may 
conclude from this that the use of the necklace waa not restric- 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the bracelet. This ornament, like its twin, the 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and scarcely will a lady be seen anywhere, without some or- 
nament round the wrist, unless she is a widow. The Hebrews 
made use of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and ‘‘it was 
not unusual for a series of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wrist to the elbow” — a custom still in vogue among several classes 
of people in India. It is said that ‘‘those worn by the Hebrews 
were never jewelled”.— Males also made use of this ornament, 
and even during Séssdnian times, as can be seen from the seulp- 





1 Abhn Yasht, 127. * “Collected writings”, Vol VI., 58. 
4 4 Proverba™, 95, 12. + “Collected Writingy, Vol. VE ara 
* Cf. “Persia, Past and Present” by Prof. Jackson, p. 211; and « arthia? 

of the Nations werieey 588) eats Ree 
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tures of the period, it continued to be put on by th 

The Hebrew ladies attached some small belle to their rune med 
De Quincey rather humorously says that these ornaments could be 
used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover.” * 
We find no particular description of the bracelets of Ardvi Stra in 
the Ab&n Yasht, where she is described simply as “adorned with 
bracelets ”.* 

“Tt ia possible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted at one time, 
in oxchange for tho sandal, slippera that covered the entire foot, 
such as Were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of Persopolia”.* 
Such is the description of the foot-dress of the Hebrew lady. The 
Abtn Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dispon- 
ses with the foot protection with the words, -rés~ueeiwy vufasof 
(zaranya paitish-mukhta).* 

. We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that this has continued down to our 
own times. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Siira, we find an element which carries us back to 
those primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Stra puts on 
clothes which are prepared from the skin of a species of water otters.’ 
According to De Quincey, ‘‘ the simple body cloth, framed of leaves, 
skins, flax, wool, ete., which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both soxes 
amongst the Hebrew Bedouins, It extended downwards to the 
kneas and upwards to the hips, about which it was}fastened. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures in the sculptures of 
Persepolis” .* 

In addition to all these ornaments, the Hobrew lady has her 
anklebells, and noserings,—ornaments which have not entirely 
fallen into disuse even in modern times. The nosering was looked 
upon “as one of the most valuable presents that a young woman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst the Midianites, who were 
enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adopted this ornament; 
and this appears to have been the case in the family to which Job 





Gy in Yuaht, 6. 
1 “Qollected Writings”, Vol. VL, p. 161. * Abin ¥ 
2 “Qolleeted Writings”, Vol. VI, p. 164 «Abin Yasht, 78, 
* feid., 129. +) “Collected Writings ”,,Yol. VI. p- 185, 
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belonged. (Ch. XII, 2)".' 

One more peculiarity remains to be mentioned, and it is the use 
of pigment amongst the Hebrews. ‘‘ No fashion of the female 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the margin of 
the eyelids and the eyebrows with a black pigment. It ia 
mentioned or alluded to in 2 Kings, IX, 30; Jeremiah, IV, 30; 
and Ezekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may be added Isaiah III, 16.” * 

Presumably the dress which Ardvi Stra is depicted to wear 
isan idealised picture of the dress of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the Abin Yasht was composed, and the various 
elements of similarity detailed above, point out acomparison between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilized races of antiquity,— the 
Taraels and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
whether any one nation influenced the other, or whether the dress 
was the natural evolution from the primeval dress of Mashya and 
Mashydi, and of Adam and Eve respectively. However that may 
be, this much is certain that the love of making a display of her 
dress and ornaments is a remarkable trait in the nature of women 
and hence the judgment for the pride of women forecast in the 
Bible:— ‘‘In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head: 
bands, and the tablets and the .ear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels,” * 

R, P, Umaiaar. 


> «Collected Writings”, Vol. VI., p. 159. © [bid p. 157. 
© “Teaish? TT, 18-21. 





THE LOCATION OF THE AIRYANA-VAEUO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 


The question of the original Aryan home is being much 
discussed of late. Though opinions with regard to its location 
differ, yet, of late, the theory of its situation in the far north 
and the migrations therefrom to the regions watered by the Oxus, 
theeJaxartes or the Indus, seem to have been put forth ina manner 
which entitles the subject to be investigated further and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in the Vendidad support the theory that the 
original home of the Aryans was in or about the Arctic regions. 
The first Fargard of tho Vondidad enumerates the sixteen good landa 
created by Ahura Mazda, and the countercreations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introducing plagues and evils in various shapes 
into the good lands, placed obstacles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the creations of Ahura Mazda. The best of these regions, aa 
we find Ahura Mazda made to speak in the Vendiddd, is the 
Airyana Vaejé. 

Thus speaksJAhura Mazda :—‘ The first of the good lands 
and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, created was the Airyana 
Vaejé by the good river Daitys. Thereupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (he) counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the 
river, and winter, a work of the Daevas. There are ten winter 
months there, two summer months and those are cold for the 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its plaguea”.* 

The name of this best region signifies that it was the birth- 
land (Airyana, Aryan, and Vaejé, seed, of. Sanskrit Bija) of the 
Aryans or Iranians. Where, then, was the Paradise," as Dr. Haug 
ealled it, of the Iranian race located? There are some Avestan 
scholars who locate this happy land in Western Iran. This 
opinion is based chiefly on the Pahlavi Bandahishn, which places 

> 8,B.E., Vol. IV, Pt. 1, Vendidad F. I, 3-4, p. 5. 
* Hauge’ “ Hesays on the Parsis” (1878) p. 227. 
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Airyana Vaejd near Adarbfijan. This opinion was shared by the 
late Professors Darmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
however, other savants who with Dr. Geiger,’ have arrived at the 
eonclusion that ‘the Airyana Vaejé, the home of the Avestan 
people was:in Eastern Iran. We shall, in this paper, attempt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana Vaejé, the original home of the Mazdayasnians, was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of the Vendidéd here comes to our aid. 
Prof. Darmesteter divided it into two parta," in the first of which 
King Yima, son of Vivanghat, and ruler of the Airyana Vaejé, is 
represented as having declined to accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the task. He, however, promises to keep his people 
happy and to make tl.em thrive and increase.” From what we see 
in the seoond part, Yima faithfully performs what he had pledged 
todo. The second part of the chapter opens with a roference to a 
meeting convened by Ahura Mazda at which Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gathered, that Yima is advised by Ahura Mazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima:—‘‘O fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghat! Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are going to fall that shall make snowflakes 
fall thick, even an aredvi deep on the highest tops of mountains”.*‘ 
Besides this warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
vara :—‘ Therefore make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires.— Therefore 
make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on every side of the 
square, to be an abode for men; a vara long as a riding-ground 

1 “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times", Vol. IT, p. 88. 
* 8.B.E,, Vol. IV., p. 10. * §.B.E. Vol. IV,, Fargard iL, 1—20. 
* 8B. E, Vol. IV., F. Il, 22, p. 16. 
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on every side of the square, to be a fold for flocks”.* Further on 
in the chapter Ahura Mazda is represented as saying, “ There the 
stars, the moon, and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise and 
set and a year seems only as a day”.* 

From the passages of the Vendidid we have just quoted, 
wo gather (1) that of the sixteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airyana Vaejé was the first created; (2) that it was 
the best of all; (3) that Angra Mainyu introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; (4) that the Airyana Vaejé enjoyed after the in- 
vasion of the evil spirit, only two months of summer against ten of 
severe winter and snow; and (5) that to the inhabitants of the 
vara, which Yima, the ruler of that happy land, was advised to 
have recourse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only as a day. 

It goes without saying’that the ancient Iranians could never 
have located what is termed their paradise * in a placo buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should necessarily carry 
with it thoughts of the most pleasant environments and surround- 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what the Vendidad 
acquaints us with as having descended on the first best land 
of Mazda's creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in the good region of the Airyana Vaejd were nothing but the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in the climate of a country, once quite 
mild and teeming with paradisaical life, be accounted for? Let 
us then suppose that the site of the Airyana Vaejé, this cradle of tho 
Tranian race, is in the far north and that that is the place where 
ten months of long summer and two of short winters once prevailed. 
This gonial climate which we have supposed to have obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through the instrumentality of 
Angra Mainyu, « sudden change resulting in » ten months’ winter 
and a two months’ summer. But the second chapter of the 
Vendidad gives an actual deseription of the real advent of ice and 
snow that subsequently destroyed the Airyana Vaejé, thus doing 
away with the necessity of justifying our hypothetical aesumption 
of such a change. ; 

2 8 BE, Vol. IV. F. Il, 23, pp.16 17. * §.B,E, Vol, 1V, F. II, 40, p. 20. 
* Haug’s Essays, p. 227. 
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That such a change did take place in the climatic conditions 
of the regions in the far north towards the Pole, where we suggest 
was tho place called Airyana Vaejé, is fully demonstrated by the 
latest geological and archwological researches. This statement or 
proposition which might have been deemed irrational a few decades 
ago does not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific investigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even within 
the Arctic Circle there existed a mild climate, and that life there 
was not impossible. Prof. Nicholson’ attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of the temperate regionsat the Miocene period 
flourished within the Arctio Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemisphere. But the 
language of Croll* is more emphatic. He says, ‘‘ The Arotic 
regions probably upto the North Pole were not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.” Grent 
Allon says that a warm and genial climate was the characteristic of 
the Poles, ‘ tilla very recent period” and that its vegetation was of 
much the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Discussing the 
state of the climate of former geological periods, Sir Charles 
Lyell’ says, ‘‘In the greater part of the Miocene and the pre- 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and flora of Central Europe wore 
sub-tropical, and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor- 
thern Europe extended into the Arctic regions as faras they have 
yet boon explored, and probably reached the Pole itself.” He 
further speake of “‘ a warm climate and an absence of frost between 
the 40th parallel of latitude and the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having been found in lat. 77° 16" N.” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact that the Arctic regions once 
had a gonial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the face of such proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should have hesitated to 
locate the Airyana Vaejé in the far north is a matter of won- 





+ “The Life-History of the Globe”, p. 327. * “Climate and Time” 

(1875) p. 7. » “Principles of Geology "(11th ed.), Vol. I. p. 231. 

‘., For further testimony of prehistoric climatology see Dr. Warren's interest- 
ing and able work, “ Paradise Found : a study of the prehistoric world”. 
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der. Mr, Tilak * has thus explained the reasons of this hosita- 
tion :— 

“The geological knowledge of the time was not sufficiently 
advanced to establish the oxistence of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient times. It was probably this difticulty 
that stared Zend echolars in the face when they declined to place the 
Ajiryana Vaejd in the far North, in spite of the plain deseription 
clearly indicating its northernmost position”. But this difficulty has 
now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and archwo- 
logy which have scientifically proved ‘‘ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial times”,’ and 
that “ the polar regions were invaded, at least twiee, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate”.* The sudden change in the 
climatic conditions of thehappy land ofthe Airyana Vaej) deserib- 
ed in the Vendidad as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu, 
is precisely what from a geological point of view would be ascribed 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have seen above that to the subjects of Yima residing in 
the vara the sun, the moon and the stars seemed torise and set only 
once a year, anda year seemed only asaday. This is a distinot 
reference to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on the 
surface of the globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
vara, and points out that the knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of the sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of the Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from the 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. The author orauthors of the Vendidad, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the iceage, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facta 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Both the Vendidad* and the Minoei-Kherad " place the vara 
of Yima in the Airyana Vaejé. When the inhabitants of the vara 
are known to have experienced phenomena such as are only7charac- 





1 “The Arctic home in the Vedas”, (1903) p. 368. * Ibid. 
a Ibid. * Vend. IT. 21-26. * Cheap. LXIL, 15. 
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teristic of the North Pole, one is bound to locate Airyans Vaejé 
in the Arotie regions. In the light of the inquiries conduc 
ted within the last half a century on strictly scientific lines, we 
fail to understand on what grounds the theory of locating the 
Airyana Vagjé in the Arctic regions should be discarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particular conclusion at 
a time when®geological science had not made such rapid strides as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have dreamt of 
locating a home with which the happiest associations alone could 
be connected, ia the ice-bound polar region. That does not mean, 
however, that'their conclusion should not be revised in the light 
of new scientific research. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir 
Charles Lyell, Dr. E. W. West, Mr. B. G, Tilak, Dr. Wm. 
Warren and others, w'iose works have been of material assistance 
to us in the preparation of this paper. 

Rustams1 Nasarvansi Munsat. 


THE GATHIC LITERATURE AND KANT. 


In the middle of the eightesnth contury the sacred books of 
the Zoroastrian religion were as unintelligible to the European 
scholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Pursi schoolboys. ‘The 
Europsan researches into the golden mines of the Avesta bezan 
with that zealous and assiduous Fronch savant Anquotit Da Perron, 
who, after six years’ stay in India translated portions of the texts 
into Freneh, and publishod in the year 1771 his famous book in 
French “ Zond-Avesta, the work of Zoroaster”. Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philosopher, whose name was at the moment on 
the lips of the majority of thinking people in Germany, wentthrough 
Angquetil’s work carefully and found no trace of any philosophical 
idea inthe Zend-Avesta. Itis indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a ‘Second Messiah”, as he was named by 
Baggesen, the Danish poet, could not fiud even tho rudiments -of 
philosophy in it, but it must be rememberod that it was not his 
fault. Anquetil’s translation of the Gathis was inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it was, therefore, an uphill task for the German 
philosopher to lift up the veil which shrouded the philosophy 
of the great philosopher anl prophet —Zoroastor. Had Kant 
lived in this century to dip into tho volumes of the translation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kanga, he would have noticed many 
passages full of deep philosophy and would have admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his philosophy. But Kant was 
gathered to his fathers in the yoar 180! when a few Orieutal 
soholars ia Europe had but just begun to decipher the ancient 
Avesta philologically and to unravel the knotty passagos of Zoro- 
aster’s philosophy. Kant is dead and gone, but his memorable 
works are still extant. A careful study of his books will enable one 
to find out how the few theological, philosophical and ethical ideas 
introduced into the world by Zoroaster aro re-echoed and re-invigo- 
rated by the German philosopher. 

The prominent feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe- 
ism. From the Avesta we learn to giveup polytheism (Yasna 

4 
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XXXII. 3) and to soknowledge only one God—Anbura Mazda, the 
Living Lord, the Great Creator, who is the Mainyu to be con- 
ceived only in thought. He is the Wisdom Consummate and 
the‘ All-knowledge’. He is the Holy one, the Perfect Boing possessed 
of Good mind, Health, Immortality and Piety. He is Mighty, 

Sublime, Bountiful and Everlasting. Let us read some of the 
verses of the Gatha@s and observe Zarathushtra’s conception of God : 

“Therefore, as the First (Primeval Spirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. O Ahura Mazda! as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of the Good Mind within us, when I 
beheld Thee with my eyes as the veritable maker of our Righteous- 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of life”.* 

“T believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the world. Every one shall choose ‘Lhee as the source of light, 
Thee, O Mazda, mos: Beneficent Spirit”. * 

“So I conceived of Thee as Bountiful, O Great Giver, Mazda ! 
when I beheld Thee as Supreme in the generation of life, when 
48 rewarding deeds and words, Thou didst establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Thy (great) virtue (to be 
adjudged to each) in the creation’s final change ”.* 

If we take up Kant now we find that he believes in the 
existence of God. He considers God as the unity of reality and 
possibility, Being aud Thought. He asserts that the Absolute 
being mnst be conceived as a Spirit endowed with absolute power, 
absolute wisdom and absvlute goodness. God is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Selfsubsisting Wisdom; He 
is the necessary Being with the ‘‘ ens realissimum”. God, according 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the world, and he argues: 
“Since therefore, the mere existence of substances is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual connection and reciprocal 
influence, and an external nexus of things independent, implies 
common principle through which their existence is determined 
with relation to each other, and since without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we have here 

2 most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a proof which is far more convincing than 





1 Yas. XXXI,8 8. BE, p. 44 (Mille). * Yas, XLIIL, 2, Haug’s 
Easays. p. 155, * Yee, XLII, 5 8. B, B, p. 100 (Mills) 
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the common argument ‘ex contingentia mundi’”,* 

On grounds of speculative reason, philosoy 
existence of God. Kant would find doheta si ahah the 
eal, cosmological and ontological arguments used by them ve 
proving the existence of God and would set forth his argument fr 
design for the existence of God. “There is God”, a Kant, 
“because nature, even in chaos could not viens 

: proceed otherwise 
than with regularity and order”.* In the Gatha Ushtavaiti wo 
observe the same succinct and terae arguments used some centuries 
ago by the ancient Iranian Sage : 

“ This Task Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright: Who by genera- 
tion was the first father of the Righteous order (within the world) ? 
Who gave the (recurring) sun and stars their (undoviating) way? 
Whoestablished that whereby the moon waxes and whereby she wanes, 
save Thee? Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the 
clouds above that they do not fall? Who made the waters and the 
plants? Who to the wind has yoked on the storm-clouds, the swift 
and fleetest two? Who, O Great Creator, is the inspirer of the 
good thoughts! Who asa skilful artisan hath made the lights 
and the darkness? Who, as thus skilful hath made sleep and the 
zest (of waking hours)? Who (spread) the Auroras, the noontides 
and midnights”? * 

We thus find that the Zoroastrian theology is strictly based 
on monotheism; but the speculative philosophy of Zoroaster 
which has been misinterpreted by some carping critics is based on 
Dualism. According to Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda is the only 
Supreme Being, and He employs twocontrary but united principles— 
one good, the other Evil—‘“‘to make the opposing phenomens of 
life and its absence, of Heaven and of Hell”.* These two prinei- 
ples are named ‘‘Spenta Mainyu—the “ Bountiful Spirit” and 
‘ Angro Mainyu”, tho “ Destroying Spirit”. The former is 
the author and propagator of all that is good, noble, beneficent 
and useful ; the latter is the author of all that is base and evil and 
the destroyer of all that is good and useful in nature. Angro 
Mainyu teaches men to disregard the dictates of reagon and 


2 Gaird, (Kant's Critical Philosophy) Vol I. p. 113. > Kant by 
‘Witiam Wallace p. 109. 2 Yasna XLAV, 3,4,58.B.E, p. 113 (Mille). 
Yasna XXX, 4 8. B, E. p. $0 (Mills), 
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morality and tempts them to grovel in idleness and vice, whereas 
Spenta-Mainyu exhorts men to obey the dictates of reason and 
morality, tries to lift them from the mire of wickedness and incites 
them to stick to Righteousness. ‘‘ Let the wise choose one of 
these two. Be good, not base”.’ Such is the admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

This doctrine of Dualism solves the difficult problem of the 
Discrepancies in life, of Good and Evil, of the existence of evil and 
its supposed origin from the Beneficent Being. The tenor of this 
doctrineis that God who is all good cannot be responsible for perma- 
nentevil. The dualism ofthe two principles corresponds not only with 
the laws of modern science, * but with the dualism of Phenomena 
and Noumens, of Practical Reasun and Desire, expounded by 
Kant, According to him, there is a radical rift in human nature, 
an antithesis between « sensuous sclf and an intelligible self--a 
phenomevor and a noumenon. ‘‘ There is a distiction”, as Kant 
says, ‘of the motive which arises from our consciousness of our- 
selves as subjects from the motives that arise from our nature as 
vbjects ".* Further Kant finds the essential antagonism of Spirit 
and nature in the moral life. He observes: ‘‘ Man’s will is for 
harmony ; but nature knows better what is good for his species: 
her will is for dissension. He would like a life of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction, but nature wills that he should be dragged out of idle- 
uess and inactive content and plunged into labour and trouble, in 
order that he may be made to seek in his own prudence for the 
means of again delivering himself from them. The natural impul- 
ses which prompt this effort—the causes of unsociableness and 
mutual conflict, out of which so many evils spring— ere also in 
turn the spurs which drive him to the development of his powers. 
Thus they really betray the providence of a wise Creator and not 
the interference of some Evil Spirit which has meddled with the 
world which God lad nobly planned, and enviously overturned its 
order ”.* 

The idea of the immortality of thesoul pervades the Gathds. 
It is said in Yasna XLV, 7 that the soul of the Righteous attains 
toeternal Immortality. Further in Yasna XXXIV it is distinctly 





1 Yasna XXX,3. 7 
® Caird, Vol IL, p. 181. * Caird, Vol IL, p. 550, 
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expressed that ‘‘ Immortality, Righteousness and the Kingdom of 
welfare will be granted to these inen in consequence of pious deeds, 
words and devotion.” According to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are the postulates of pure practical 
reason. To read Kant’s elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Philosopher has not openly ex- 
pressed, is indeed interesting. He writes: “‘ This substance (soul) 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives us the con- 
cept of immateriality : and as simple substance that of incorruptibi- 
lity : its identity as that of an intellectual substance gives us per- 
sonality, and all these three together spirituality: its relation to 
objects in space gives us the concapt of commercium (intercourse 
with bodies), the pure psychology thus representing the thinking 
substance as the principle of life in matter, that is, a sou! and as 
the ground of animality: whlch again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality”.' 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Yusna 
XLIV, 19, made by Haug, we would find other notions of Zara- 
thuatra’s speculative philosophy : ‘‘ Two intellects”, the ‘first’ 
and the ‘last’, The ‘first’ is innate wisdom and the ‘last’ is that 
which is acquired by experience. These notious seem to bo con- 
formable with Kant’s notions of fntelectus archetypus and Jntellectus 
Ectypus. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as we know well, based 
on the triad of Thought, Word and Deed. According to Zoroas- 
ter there must be “‘ effective righteousness in every particular, nega- 
tive and positive, passive and active, as to thought, as to word 
and as to deed.” ‘Good thought, word and{deed lead to Asha” — 
Righteous Perfection, and ‘‘ Righteous Perfection is the Highest 
Good,—it is Happiness. Happiness is for the sake of Righteous- 
ness, the Best.” Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per 
fection and the Categorical imperative of the Zoroastrian ethics 
is: Every Zoroastrian must pursue Asha~the Highest Good,— 
and “ think of the welfare of the creation” * and happiness shall 
follow of itself as the final result. He who “follows Asha both in 


2 Kant's Critique of Puro Reason, translated by Max Miller, p. 281. 
© Yasna XXXII, 2: Haug’s Essays, p. 153. 
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his words and his actions shall be the most helpful and vigorous 
being to Ahura Mazda”. From this we can conclude that the 
Zoroastrian Ethics is compatible with the Ethics of Tranrcendenta- 
lism as well as with the Ethies of universalistio Utilitarianism. 

Kant is well-known for bis transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
* the notion of duty must lead to ends and must on moral principles 
give the foundation of mazims with respect to the end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves”.* Kant lays great stress on confor- 
mity to Moral Law which declares’ the sine \gua non of morality. 
With this preliminary indispensable condition the moral law obliges 
every one to promote the welfare of the world and of himself, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. Kant is thus in com- 
plete accord with Humanitarianism or Universalistic Utilitaria- 
nism. 

In conclusion, we repeat that had Kant lived to read the trans- 
lation of the Gathts, made by Haug, Mills, and Kanga, he would 
have spoken of Zoroaster’s theology as well as of his speculative 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and would 
not have penned the following words: ‘Amongst all the 
public religions that have ever existed, the Christian alone is 
moral”. * Kantdivides all religions into two classes : ‘‘ favour-seek- 
ing” religion (mere worship) and ‘‘ moral” religion, that is, the 
religion ofa good life. The profoundest philosophers and the most 
eminontsavants of modern times admit that the Zoroastrian religion 
also which teaches its followers to lead a good pious life and to be 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Dr. Geiger 

- is quite right when he says : ‘‘ The character of these (Zoroastrian 
ethics) is so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced 
to assume that it is the product of an individual super-eminent 
spirit which, endowed with special moral gifts of nature, has 
attained to such keenness and preciseness in the conception of 
moral laws.” 


D. N. Pavat. 





. Yasna XXXI, 22. * Kant's Theory of Ethics, translated by Abbott p. 293. 
» Kant’s Theory of Ethics by Abbott p. 360. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAHLAVI 
COMMENTARIES. 


It is an oft repeated remark that the Avesta literature once 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embracing various subjects, theological, 
philosophical, astronomical, mathematical, geographical, medicinal, 
ete. It is useless to lament over the calamitous destruction of this 
rich lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek invader of Persia. 
But it is pleasing to note that the Evil Genius that instigated the 
Greok warrior to burn down in a drunken frolic the library at 
Persepolis, wherein were kept all Zoroastrian writings, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinous ravages 
perpetrated by Alexander, the literature of the Zoroastrians has not 
been totally lost in oblivion, but at least a portion of it has beon 
proserved and handed down to us in a more or less intelligible con- 
dition, thanks to the indefatigable offorts of such princes ax Valkhash, 
Ardeshir Pipikan, Shapur Ardeshir, Shipar Hormazd, Khusro 
Kobdd and Noshirwan, aided zealously and enthusiastically in their 
work of collecting the scattered time-honoured fragments of the Avesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, Virdf, Adarbid Mahrospand and 
others. These protectors of the religious writings of Zarathushtra 
and his disciples did not content theinselves by merely collecting 
together the fragments of the literature, but they also translated the 
aame into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obscure and difficult pas- 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even these 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. The same evil star seemed 
to hover over the already oppressed and afflicted faith of the Zoroas- 
trians who had to pass through a very trying and crushing persecu- 
tion at the hands of their Mohammadan conquerors well known for 
their religious fanaticism. But even these devastators of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarathushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, some scattered 
portions of the Avesta, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Consi- 
dering the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have passed, no Parsi will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitude the Sassinian saccomplishers of the revival of the sacred 
writings, for it is no exaggeration to say that had it not been for the 
Pahlavi translators and commentators, it would have been a very 
heavy task for a modern student,—nay almost impracticable in 
some cases,—,to go successfully through the labyrinth of the Serip- 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, written as they are in an obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translations and commentaries that assist 
us considerably in understanding’the original Avesta texts. But 
one should not be too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of the Avestic renaissance, for, as on tho 
one hand, they have facilitated the comprehension of the unintelli- 
gible passages of the original texts, they have, on the other hand, 
retarded and obstructed the understanding of other passages. How 
the commentators claim a student’s appreciation of their work, can 
be seen from the following few out of many examples of the beauties 
of the commentaries. 

How cleverly given is theexplanation of the people’s idea about 
immortality referred to in Yasna IX.,4, by putting forward such 
a phrase ag wrtry ria 396 sey ny ne vw showing clearly that 
the -xew: of the Avesta implies the imperishability of one’s 
good name on this earth, only through righteous actions! 
Speaking of the gloriousness of Yima; alluded toin Yasna IX., 
14, the commentator uses the phrase yu" VY wt wey which 
means “‘ Know that glory is duteousness”, and quotes the opi- 
nion of another writer by name Rashna whose view also, though 
verbally different, agrees in spirit with that expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory with duteousness. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular fame. 

The Avesta story of Keresispa and the poisonous dragon in- 
volves aslight inconsistency, as will be seen from the words 

shave dys eee day seers deaghoe waugdon 
i.e, “Headlong fell afrighted the manly-minded Keresfspa”. 
In thie sentence Keresispa is called manly-minded, and in the same 
breath we are told that he fell back in fright at the sudden start- 
ling of the dragon on whose back he was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass unnoticed 
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this apparent inconsistency, however trifling it may be, and wo 
haye the gloss: mews -s-8 ny 128) ute mine se ue DF ee 
i.e,“ Kaow that his monty-hoartedness (lit., manly-mindedness) 
was this that he kept his wits on the oecasion”, which accounts in 
a masterly way for the use -in the Avesta of the epithet mie 
coupled with the phrase -yeravav= -by-us1e -ogev, Many other 
instances reflect very creditably on the zeat and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and explain the truth. At times they display a great deal of in- 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts, For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Averta name Thrita by 
the gloss rns say » 6y te ere ey -o49 ws vay i. e., “ Know 
that his bsing called Sarit was this that he was the third 
son. It should not, however, ba supposed that the feommen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came across by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to them 
it is easeatial to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that they do not under- 
stand, as will be sean from such passages as 7 3 ow wi ws i.e, 
“There is no commentary on this word”, (Yasna X,, 30) and 
sud Yi, ¢., “Et is not clear”, as in Vendidad IL., 19. This scho- 
larly humility of acknowledging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr. Geldner, ‘‘ is of great importance for an esti- 
mate of the value of their work”. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Lat us now cast passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It ia not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may be 
mentioned their carelessness of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of persons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu- 
ral, of the masculine for the feminine, and vice versa. But those are 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the ineom- 
pleteness of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have reference more to 
the translation than the comment. In some Cages, these shortcom- 
ings are the creation of the modern student who fails to comprehend 
the Pahlavi writer on acoount of the difficulty of deciphering the 

15 
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Pahlavi writings. There are, however, genuine defects for which 
the commentators are themselves responsible. : 

We have given above an example of the cleverness with which 
the commentators explain the inconsistencies of the Avesta 
texts, Now let us give an example of the inconsistencies that 
appear in the Pahlavi commentary where none exist in the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yasna IX., 3, it is said that 
Zarathushtra knew Haoma and yet he is at the same time repre- 
sented as queationing Haoma as to who he was, and Haoma as in- 
troducing himself to Zarathushtra as pe and vas, This is 
inexplicable, and leads us to believe that the interpretation of the 
original in Pahlavi is incorrect. There appears no need for all this 
ceremony, if according to the commentator, 

W819 wR er GUY ae IES GED ee MOLI “Ute 
i. e., “Zarathushtra revognised Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) had been (i. ., used to be) much (in con- 
tact) with the Yazatas.” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a sidelight on contem- 
porary events. The commentaries cannot be expected to disclose 
the political, social and scientific conditions of the time, but they 
enable one to form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary condition of the times. 

Tn the first place, the fact that we find comments on the simpl- 
eat passages inthe Avosta, leads us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend A vestio 
ideas or that the commentators were not very confident that their 

. translation by itself would be intelligible to the people. Indeed, 
we must not overlook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the Gathis, and the moro or less poetical 
oharaoter of the rest of the Avesta. It was on account of this 
linguistic difficulty that they had to resort to glosses on even very 
simple expressions in order to avoid ambiguities. 

An estimate regarding the notion of charity prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words 

ee we 2 +e 
coourring in Yasna IX.,49:—“Thou dost gives thing unto him to 
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whom it should be given.” This shows that the people of the time 
knew that charity was not to be practised without discrimination, 
and that it was a virtue only if it went to help the deserving. 

An obvious mistake of the Pahlavi commentators consists in 
their attributing a physical body os to the abstract idea of the 
Avestic word daeva. Nowhere in the pure philosophy of the Gathis 
is a daeva understood to havea body like that either of | man or 
of a beast. Thie Pahlavi notion and others of the kind about the 
Zoroastrian philosophy mars our appreciation of the excellence 
and utility of the commentaries; for if we were to read the com- 
mentaries alone, without the original Avesta texts, our estimate of 
the philosophy of the Zoroastrian teachings would not be very 
high. 

However, it will notbe justifiable to condemn the Pahlavi 
commentaries merely because they contain, scattered here andthere, 
a few uncouth and wrong ideas about the sublime philosophy of Za- 
rathushtra’s teachings. Before pronouncing, therefore, s condemna- 
tion, one has only to imagine through what difficulties the commen- 
tators had to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, they had no opportunity of studying comparative 
philology, and there was no sciences like that of comparative philoso- 
phy and theology, as we have today. Modern civilization affords 
ue an invaluable assistance in our studies, which the learned Dasturs 
of old did not possess. And yet they have achieved so very sucoess- 
fal resulta, although they are deficient in many respects. Their 
efforts have been so very successful that a close study of the 
Pahlavi redaction is now indispensable for a satisfactory study of the 
Avesta. For, although, at one time, the Pahlavi writings were rele 
gated to the background as so much of traditional literature which 
only hampers 4 scientific study of the original Avestic texts, 9 
reaction has now set in, and even those savants who were the loud: 
est in decrying the bestowal of any attention to the Pablavi oom 
mentaries, have now begun judiciously to utilise those works in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Avestan lore in a strictly soien- 
tifio spirit. 

Brenax D, Asti. 


MAZDAK, THE IRANIAN SOCIALIST. 


I 
INTRODUCTION. : 

Socialism is one of the most important questions of the day in 
almost all the states of Europe. As a recent writer’ on Socialiem 
says, ‘‘There are good and true elements in socialism.... There are 
also bad and false elements in socialism.” Socialiem or commu- 
niem has been tried on some practical basis several times. To stu- 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and of Fou- 
rier are well known.’ But the trials of these systems have failed. 

The word “‘ Socia'ism” is said to be not more than 80 years 
old. But some of ite tenets— its ‘“ bad and false elements "— are 
very old. The object of this paper is to give the version of Firdousi 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of Iran were ‘‘ deluded and in- 
flamed by the fanaticism ” of this socialist, ‘‘ who asserted the com- 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropri- 
ated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use of his 
sectaries”.” 

Rawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him @ 
‘‘ Magian reformer”, and says that he ‘‘ presented the spectacle of 
an enthustast»who preached a doctrine of laxity and self-indul- 
gence, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con- 
viction of its truth,” * and asks us to compare his case with that of 
‘‘ Eudoxus,’ the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Ariatotle”.* 
At least, as far as his views about marriage are concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental authors, we are not disposed to 





1“ Socialirm” by Robert Flint. 

* Foweett’a “ Manual of Political Economy” (1869) pp. 102-104. 

5 Gibbon’s «Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire” (1844) Vol Ill p. 116. 
+ Rawlinsou’s “ Seventh Great Monarchy” (1876) p. 848. 

* Ibid., note 3 * Ibid, note 8. 
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exempt him from bad motives. Gibbon’s views, as given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours. Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a ‘religious impostor”.* 

Before describing the tenets of Mazdak, as given by Firdoust 
and other Mshomedan authors, we shall give here in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books. 

It, 
REFERENCES TO MAZDAK IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

1. The Pahlavi Vendidad.— Tho oldest Pahlavi writing, where- 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi Vendidad.' In the fourth 
chapter of the Vendidad, * it is enjoined that 2 poor Zoroastrian, 
who seeks knowledge (i. ©. wants education) or who secks a wife 
(i. e. wishes to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then follows instructions about the best 
time for secking knowledge, i.e., for studies.* Then follows a 
passage which advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them.’ Lastly comes the passage which re- 
commends a married life.” Therein it is said that a married per- 
son is better able to withstand difficulties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one who is unmarried.’ In the 
list of such evilbminded persons is mentioned the class of the impious 
starving heretics (ashemaoyhem anashavanem anguharestitem). As 
an instance of such an ‘impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the nanie of Mazdak. It gives 
the following words as a commentary :—Chiyiin Mazdak-i-Bamdédin 
manash nafshman sir vashtmint aeshin pavan sig va marg dad”,* 
j.e., ‘like Mazdak (son) of Bimdad, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death”. 

This is an allusion to his impostare, that by his new creed he 
pretended to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 





1 Malcolm’s “History of Persia” (1829): Vol. f., p. 104. * Fargard [V., 49. 

» Ibid. 44. * Ibid. 46. «© Did, a6. 4 Dbid., 47-49, 

7 Of ‘To tell the truth, however, family and property have done more to support 
me than I have to eupport them. They have compelled me to mnake exertions that | hardly 
thought myself oapsble of; and often, when on the ere of despairing, they have foreed me, 
Jike a coward in a corner, ta fight like s hero, not for myself, but for my wife and little 

—T; Pe h 
® . Darke Daiab Pestotsi’s text, p. 64, notes 4 and 6, Vide Darmesteter’a “ Zend- 
Avesta", Vol, IL, p. @2, note 39, 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historians, that such was thought to be the case. 

2, The Bahman Yasht: a Dream of Zoroaster.—The Pahlavi 
Bahman Yasht speaks of a dream of Zoroaster wherein he saw a 
tree with ‘‘four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mixed up with iron”. The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great millenium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that the} four branches were the four 
important epochs of that millenium, when four great personages 
appeared and important events happened. The third branch of the 
tree, viz., that of steel, indicated ‘‘the reign of the glorified (andshak- 
ruban) Khitsrd, son of Kevad (Kobad)”* (A.D. 531-578), who 
suppressed the heresy of Mazdak. The Bahman Yashtsays: ‘‘ During 
this time, the accursed Mazdik, son of Bamdad, who is opposed to 
the religion, comes into notice, and is to cause disturbance among 
those in the religion of Gud. And he, the glorified one, summoned 
Khésré, son of Mahdad, and Dad-Auharmazd of Nish4pr, who were 
high-priesta of Ataré-patakin, and Ataré-frébig, the undeceitful 
(akadbé), Ataré-pad, Ataré-Mitrd, and Bakhtfrid to his pre 
sence..." * 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “‘ Khfard 
sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which he assented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one; so the king put him to death im- 
mediately”.* As wo shall see later on, Firdousi refers to this priestly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yasht. That Khterd (Noshir- 
win) held such priestly assemblies for various purposes appears 
from the Epistles* of Manuschehar.* Nish@pihar, who is 





Chap. 1. 8. B. E, Vol. V., p. 192. * Ibid, Obap. 1, 6. 
Tbid., Chap. I, 6-7. West, 8, B. E., Vol. V., p. 194, 

West, 8. B. E., Vol. V., p. 194, note 2. 

Epiatle 1, Chap. 1V., 18-17; 8. B. E., Vol XVIIL, p. 297. 

* Various references to these priestly assemblies in the Epistles of Ménuscheher 
and elsewhere, throw a side-Nght on the Ecclesiastical hierarchy of ancient Irkn, aspecially 
in the Mahomedan times after the downfall of the Sessanian empire. (s) They esy that 
the high-priesta of principal centres, like Pars and Kirmsa, had a council to advise them on 
principal ecclesiastical questions. (b} These high-priests even maintsined a namber of 
troops. (c) When the head priests became very old, their affairs were looked after by 
committes of four learned priesta (Vide S.B.E., Vol XVLIL, introduction, p, XXVII). 
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often referred to in the Pahlavi Vendidad and the Nirangistan as a 
commentator, was 8 prominent member of these priestly assemblies 
of Noshirwan.' As Dr. West* says, it is possible that the 
above-mentioned priest Dad-Auharmazd of NishApur, referred to in 
the Bahman Yasht as taking s part in the priestly assemblies to 
discuss questions with Mazdak, is the priest Nishapur of the court 
of Noshirwan referred to in the Epistles. 

Another Dream of Zoroaster.—The Bahman Yasht speaks of 
another dream of the prophet wherein he saw a tree with seven 
branches." In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of the 
sixth branch, which is that of steel, that it ‘‘is the reign of King 
Khtisré, son of Kévad, when he keeps away from this religion the 
accursed Mazdik, son of Bamdad, who remains opposed to the reli- 
gion along with the heterodox”.* 

The Dream of Zoroaster as given In the Persian Zarthosht- 
trameh.—The Persian Zarthosht-nimeh written by Zarthusht 
Behram in 647 Yazdagardi(A. D. 1278) also gives the second dream * 
of Zoroaster as referred to by the Bahman Yasht. It says that 
the sixth branch viz., that of steel, refers to the time of Noshirwan 
in whose reiga the evil-minded Mazdak appeared but failed. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel.—The 
dreams of Zoroaster have been pointed out.as resembling the vision of 
Daniel, * who saw that ‘‘the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beasts came up from tho sea”.’ One 
of the beasts which [Daniel saw had “great iron teeth”. The 
four beasts of the Vision of Daniel were, like the four branches of 
the dream of Zoroaster, interpreted to moan ‘four kings which 
shall arise out of the earth”.* 

8. The Dinkard.—The Dinkard '® refers to Noshirwin as one 
smiting apostasy. Thia apostasy is that of Mazdak. According to 
Dr. West, the reference in the Dinkard** to the arrival of the fiend 








1 Epiatle 1, Chap. 1V,, 15. Vide S.B.2,, Vol. XVIIL, p, 297, notes 1 and 2, 

« Bid. * "The Babraan Yasht, Chap, 1,14. © Did, 2. 

«© “Le Livse de Zoroatre (Zaritasht Néma) de Zarturtt-i-Bshrim Ben Pajda 
publié ot traduit par Frédéric Rosenberg. Vide for the Persian text pp. 6869; for the 
French translation, pp, 6768. @ Daniel, obap. VIE. 

+ Ibid, Chap. VIL, 28. © Bid, 7. «Ibid, 17. 

1» Dinkard Bk. 1V., 28; $.B.£,, Vol. XXXVIL, p. 415. 

ay BRIX, Ohep. XXXL, 17; SB.B., Vol. XXXVIL, p. 257, note 4, 
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and his evils in the ninth century after ‘‘the coming of the reli- 
gion” seems to be anallusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
referencs' to “‘some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy”, may be an allusion to the triumph of Noshirwan and his 
party of priests over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Dinkard" refers to an ‘‘ organisation of the religion by the glo- 
rifed Khdsréi, son of Kévad,” the allusion is to the assembly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretical teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
ia general has latterly come to be known at times as Mazdakih.* 

pase 
FIRDOUSI'S VERSION. 

Firdousi speaks of Mazdak as an eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He had endeared himself to king Kobid and 
had become his Dastur or minister, and his treasurer. 

It was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, socialistic views. A great famine spread 
over Iran and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief, Kobid who was the king’s minister went to the 
king and put to him the following question :— 

“Suppose a person is bitten by # snake and ia on the point of 
losing his life, and suppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-poison but he does not give it to the snake-bitten man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve?” 

King Kobad replied : ‘‘ The man who possesses the antidote is 
a murderer (thant). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Mazdak then went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had consulted,the king, and that 
he would show them the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

a Dinkard, Bk. IX, Chap, LUL, 3; 3.8.6. Vol. XXXVIL, p, 323 note 3. 

«Bk. VIL, Chap. VIL, 26; 8.B.E., Vol. XLVIL, p. 39, note 2 
* Vide Dinkard Bk. VIL, Chap. VIL, 21; 8B.B, Vol. XLYIL., p. 88—Cf. Machin 


velism from Machiavel, and Pers. Karsivast (gist*25 from Katsivar, the wicked 
brother of Afrkaisb. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said: ‘ Sup- 
pose there is a person who is imprisoned and not being given any 
food he dies. What punishment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the person imprisoned?” 

The king said, ‘‘ He is a murderer of that poor man to whom 
he has refused food.” 

Having hesrd this, Mazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relieve the distress of the 
famine-stricken people. He went to the people and said, “Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If they 
ask for money plunder them.” Thus he advised ravage and plun- 
der to the poor famished people. He gave away his granary also 
tobe plundered. They plundered also tho king’s ‘granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Kobad, 
he sent for Mazdak and asked for sn explanation. He said that ho 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his questions, 
The grain was to the famine-stricken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He added, ‘Oh king! If you are just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak sesmod plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his socialistic 
ideas. He said: ‘The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what he actually wants. The relation 
ship between the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (i.¢., one cannot do without the other in the 
fabric of society). The world must bo just. Ifa rich man possess- 
e3 mor3 6102 ha waits, it is uilawfal (Azra) for him to have it. 
Women, property and othor things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rich areequal. I want to put in ordor these inequa- 
lities, so that purity (i. ¢., justics) may appear and noble things 
may be distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, (i. ¢., this new sovialistic texching) would, like a 
demon, be cursed by God.” 

Firdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak “treated all the poor, 
whether old or young, as one. He took away things from one per- 
son and gave them to another. The Mobads were depressed at this 

16 
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sight. When Kobéd heard his teachings, he adopted them and he 
was pleased with his worda. The king made him sit on his right 
hand and the army did not know where the Mobad (i. e., the usual 
adviser of the king) was. AJ] the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him. His teachings flourished in the world and 
nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the path 
of virtue. They had to give ‘away to the poor what they had.” 
The Mazdakians, i. ., the followers of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a large meeting of these followers 
was held on an open maiddn, as the king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself was present at the 
meeting. Mazdak there represented to the king that ag his prince 
Kesra (Chosroes, i. e., Noshirwfn) had not as yet joined his new 
faith, he ought to be asked to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added the‘ there were five evils which led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They were (1) jealousy; (2) anger; 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) divs (demons); and @ man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealth 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, viz., wealth and woman, should be common property. 
Having‘said this, Mazdak caught hold of the hand of Noshir- 
wan, who had tgone to the meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his new teachings. Noshirwdn indignantly freed his hand 
from the grasp of Mazdak. Kobad asked his son why he did not 
accept this new faith. Noshirwin said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would prove the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mazdak asked the period of time he wanted to be pre- 
pared to disouss the question. Noshirwan asked for a period of five 
months and he was given that time. Noshirwan then sent messa- 
ges to different parte of Persia to call together learned persons who 
could thoroughly examine the pros and cons of the question. 
Among those that came there was one Hormazd from the city of 
Kurreh-i-Ardashir and one Meher-Azar from the city of Istakhar. 
The latter had brought with him 30 other savants. They all con- 
sulted together and resolved upon a plan to meet the arguments of 
Mazdak.' Noshirqwén then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed that, 


4 These are the priestly assemblies referred to in the Pahlavi books.~ Vide above, p. 116 
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if Mazdak succeeded in proving the validity of hie faith, he 
(Noshirw&n) would accept his creed. If otherwise, Mazdak and his 
associates may be given up to Noshirw4n to be punished for their 
false creed. Razmeher, Kharrad, Farréhin, Bendui, and Behosid 
stood as witnesses to this stipulation. 

They all met the next day at the court of the king to discuss 
the question no Mazdak’s teachings. One of the Mobads, who 
accompanied Noshirwén, opened the debat i 
tions to Mazdak : os Ry Eine Dee Se 

1. “* You say that wealth and women must be common pro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it be possible 
for a father to say that such and such person is his son, and for a 
son to say that such and such person is his father ? 

2. Again, in the case of wealth, if all—the great and the 
small—are equal, who will be the servants and who masters? Who 
will serve you and who will serve me? 

8. Again, when 2 man dies, who will inherit his property,— 
the king or the citizen, both being in your eyes equal? 

4, If all would be masters, who would be the labourers? If 
all were to possess wealth, who would be the wealthy persons (lit. 
treasurers) ?” 

The Mobad then added that such a state of affaira would devas- 
tate the whole of Iran. No religion in the world has ever pro- 
nounced euch doctrine of equality. 

This line of argument advanced by the party of Noshirwin was 
not successfully met by Mazdak and his party. Firdousi says that 
king Kobfd approved of the line of arguments advaneed by Noshir- 
win’s party, and he, iu the end, was convinced that Mazdak's creed 
was faulty and likely to bring ruin to Iran. So, he gave up Maz 
dak and his 80000 accomplices into the hands of Noshirwan, who 
thereupon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a loarned man, that Mazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by his seemingly plausible argu- 
ments, had onee tried to put his creed into practice, and on the 
ples that women and wealth were common property for all, had once 
asked the king to entrust to him his daughter and his throne. This 
exasperated the king and he turned away from the oreed of 
Mazdak. 
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Thus we learn from the above-mentioned version of Firdouai 
that it was Noshirwan who saved Iran from the evils of the false 
elements of Mazdak’s socialism. As said by Gibbon, ‘‘It was the 
first labour of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possessions : the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owners; and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society ”.” 

Iv. 
OTHER MAHOMEDAN AUTHORS. 

We shall supplement our version from Firdousi with that from 
some other known Mahomedan authors like Magoudi, Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoud!.— Macoudi’s references to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a Zendik.* He says that Mazdak had formulated a re- 
volt against Kobid. The result was that Mazdak was dethroned. He 
regained his throne after some time. On coming to the throne, 
Noshirwan killed Mazdak and 80000 of his followers. 

Tabari.— Tabari gives a separate chapter‘: on the teachings 
of Mazdak. According to this author he came from NishApur in 
Khorasin. He pretended to be a prophet, but he was really not 
so. He taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
he abolished marriage and ownership in property, saying * that 
‘the God of the Universe -has given these (women and wealth) 
equally to all men.” This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
debauched and the common individuals, and many adopted it. 
Kobad, in the twelfth year of whose reign Mazdak declared this new 

* ereed, sent for him and inquired about it. Kobéd was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inclined to the teachings of Mazdak 
who attached no importance to the sacred tie of marriage. The 
people with the help of the chief Dastur dethroned and imprisoned 





2 Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” (1844): Vol. ILL, pp. 117-118, 

2 Gi%5/l, 1do not understand, why M. Barbier de Meynard(Magoudi par Barbier 
de Meyuard, Vol, IL, p. 195) translates hore the word as Manichéen, Though there may 
be some traits common to the Zendike and to the Manichéons, yet the sects neem to be, 
toa great extent, different, 

© Part IL, Chap. XXIX.—Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome II pp. 148-52, 

4 Oo Yen yl jy rhe Lyte ht98 Grate oop 

(Munshi Nawal Kishore’s Text, p. 318 IL 2-8.) 
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him, and put his brother Jamfsp on the throne. Cre of his ristars 
went to his prison and wrapped him in beddings and blankets, and 
passed the bundle out of the prison under the pretence that it be 
longed to her. She said to the jailor, who wanted to seduce her, 
that she was in her monthly illness, and that, as, according to the 
Persian custom, people did not come into contact with the body and 
clothings of women during such illners, Kobfd had direeted her bed- 
dings and clothing to be removed. Kobad, who was concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, after being thus released from his im- 
prisonment fled from Persia. He then returned after some time with 
foreign assistance and regained his throne. He then renounced the 
company and the teachings of Mazdak, who, later on, was killed by 
Noshirwan. 

Mirkhond.— Mirkhond, in his Rozatus-safa, says that Mazdak 
won over king Kobad to his new creed by a stratagem. He pretend- 
ed that his new faith was revealed to him by God and imposed upon 
the king by showing him a so-called miracle. He got a subterranean 
communication to be made with the vault of a firetemple, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below the vase of the Sacred Fire. 
Then he took the king with him to the firetemple and offered to 
converse with the Sacred Fire. The man, who was hid in the 
ground under the fire vase, talked with him freely. The king took 
this to be a miracle and was converted to the new creed.” 

According to Mirkhond, the following were the teachings of 
Mazdak :— 

1. Wealth and the sexes were common’ property." 

2. Intercourse with the next of kin (lit. those prohibited) 
was good.’ 

8. The slaughter of animals and eating their flesh was unlaw- 
ful.‘ He permitted the use of eggs as food while prohibiting meat 
diet. 





1 Mnnehi Naval Kishore’s Text, Vol. f.,p. 212 Silvestre de Sacy's Mémoire sur 
Divera Antiquitées de la Perse, pp. 354-256. 
, ala yf pbests a1 1) GS ead a Jeet 
(Munshi Nawal Kishore's text, Vol. 1., p. 23%} 22.) 
. (Ibid) syed wo ake 51 ple By Oh Bom 
6 Mid) HSE pba deny eT ere 2 poe UF Ly wi lyte gt 
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4. The putting on of coarse cloth and living a kind of austere 
lite. 

The result of these teachings was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
‘* He drew to his faith the lowest classes of people. They commit- 
ted rape on women of the highest classes. Children could not say 
who their fathers were and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his property.” Mazdak, says Mirkhond, had, at one time, the auda- 
city to demand from his royal disciple, king Kob&ad, hie queen. * 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but Noshirwain saved 
the honour of his royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to withdraw his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so much displeased with his conduct that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and placed his brother JamAsp on the throne. Ko- 
bad being released from his prison by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign assistance 
and had by that time giveo up his liking for the teachings of Maz 
dak, Noshirwan, on coming to the throne, killed Mazdak. Mir 
khond says that various different accountsiof Mazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Alberuni.—A lberuni includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo- 
prophets. He attributes bad motives both to Mazdak for introdu- 
cing his new creed and Kobad for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says 

“ Kob&dh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
maintain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was not safe against the mass of the followers of Mazhdak. Acoord- 
ing to others, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that Kobfdh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of his cousin; and that for this reason Kob&dh haa- 
tened to adopt it. Mazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrificing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. Kob&dh said : 
‘Your enterprise shall not succeed until you make me master 
of the mother of Andshirwan, that I may enjoy her.’ Mazhdak did aa 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over.” * 





1 Gibbon on the suthority of Pooock who refers to an Arab historian for his 
authority says tnat Kobad himself ottered his queen to Mardak. (Gibbon Ill p. 116 a. 4 


Chap XLIL 
© Albernni's “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. Sachau, p, 192, 
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According to Albiruni, there was another pseudo-prophet 
named Almukanna, who declared himself as an incarnation of God 
and made obligatory ‘‘all the laws and institutes which Mazhdak 
had established.” ' This was about 200 years after Mazdak. 

The Dabistan.—The Dabistin has a special section (section 
16)* treating of the teachings of Mazdak. According to this 
work, Mazdak had written a special book on his new creed. It 
was known as Desnad. The author of the Dabistin quotes a num- 
ber of passages from this book. His version of the tenets of 
Mazdakism gives a good dea! more than what we read in Firdousi, 
Magoudi, Tabari, Mirkhond and Albcruni. The addition contains 
some elements which are common to Zoroastrianism, for example, 
the subject of the so-called dualism. 

As to the special tenets of Mazdak, the Dabistan represents 
Mazdak as justifying them on two grounds. The first is that of 
justice referred to by Firdousi. The second is that of the removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalont in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two sources that are a frequent cause of dissonsions in this 
world. If both of these were possessed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of quarrol. We shall give here in 
the words of the author of the Dabistén the tenets and the grounds 
on which they were supposed to have been based. 

“Tt is also stated in the same volume (Desnad): ‘ Whatever 
is not according with the light and agrees with darkness, becomes 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas almost all conten- 
tions among mankind have been causod by riches and women, it is 
therefore necessary to emancipate the female sox and have wealth 
in common: he, therefore, made all men partners in riches and 
women; just os they are of fire, water, and grass.’ In the same 
volume we find: ‘It is a great injustice that ono man’s wifo should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another's is quite the contrary; it 
therefore becomes imperative, on the scoro of justice and true reli- 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who has one both evil and ugly ; and also take to 
himself for a short time his neighbour's deformed consort. 





2 Alberani’s “Chronology ” translated by Schau, p.194, 
2» "The Dabistan, o School of Manvers”, transinted by David Shea and Anthony 


‘Troyer (1843): Vol. L, pp. 373-379. 
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“ Mazdak has also.said: It-is altogether reprehensible and 
improper that one man should hold a distinguished rank, and an- 
other remain poor and destitute of resources: it is therefore incum- 
bent on the believer to divide his wealth with his vo-religionist ; 
and so taught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit him, that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if his co-religionist should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of extravaganca, infatuation, or insanity, he is to be 
confined to the house, and measures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and all things requisite; whoover assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman’s, and 
they got contributions from him by compulsion.” * 

From what follows in the Dabistén it appears that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre- 
vailed in later Mahomedaa times even upto the time when the 
Dabistan was written. 

Vv. 
THE SOURCE OF MAZDAKISM. 

Mazdak’s teachings have been run down by Parsee books as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
where they came from. Did they arise in Irfn itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mazdak himself, or were they 
imported into Iran from a foreign country? They seem to have 
come to Iran from a foreign country. 

Mr. Simeox in his “Primitive Civilizations” * thinks that in 
his teachings Mazdak was a disciple of Mencius,* a Chinese sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement of; the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent fto China‘ from Persia. 
In 461 and 466 A. D., two embassies were sent. In 509 A. D., 
Kobad had sont another embassy to China. Mr. Simoox thinks 
that this frequent intercourse between China and Persia had 
brought about the introduction of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia. 

1 "Tho Dabistan ” of Shea aud Troyer, pp. 977-378. 

* “Primitive Civilizations or Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic 
Communities”, by E. J. Simeox (1894): Vol. IL, pp. 128-129, 

# Monciue {4 the Latinised form of Maag-teze. He is said to have lived from 371 
to 289 B.C. (Bacyclopalis Britannios, Vol. XVI, p. 3.) 
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We have seen above, in Firdousi’s version of Mazdak'a teaching, 
that he won king Kobad to his socialistic view by some ingenious 
queations. The method of the Chinese moraliat Mencius also was 
in, what Simcox calls, ‘‘ the form of Socratic interrogation”. ' 
Ho is described as having the following conversation * with king 
Hway of Seang :— 

Mencius.— ‘‘ Is there any difference between killing 9 man 
with a stick and with a sword?” 

King Hway.— “ There ia no difference.” 

Moncius.— ‘‘Ts there any difference between killing a man 
with a sword and with bad government?” 

King Hway.—“‘ There is no difference.” 

Moncius.—‘‘In your kitchen there is fat moat; in your stable 
there are fat horses. Your people have the look of hangor, andon 
the wilds there are those who have died of famine. Your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restrictive arrangements. * There are people dying from famine 
on the roads, and you do not know to issue the stores of your 
granaries for them. When people die, you say, ‘It is not owing 
to me; it is owing to the year.’ In what does this differ from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, ‘It was 
not I, it was the weapon’?” 

We thus seo that there isa good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mazdak’s interrogatories to the Ira- 





Simeox ; “ Primitive Civilizations” Vol. IL, p. 93. 2 Mbid. 
4 The restrictive atrangements referred to in the Chinese “Book of Rites” are 
thus described by Mr. Simcor: “The Book of Rites contains some striking provisions 
expressly designed to prevent the State charges from becoming an oppressive burden on the 
cultivators, ‘The amount of rice consumed por head of the population was estimated at 
about 14 Ibs, per diem in an average year. With a besatiful harvest it might rise to 2 Ibs., 
and in a bad yest it might fall to Lib ; but it was the daty of the officera io charge of the 
public granaties to watch the harvestaand tho state of tho pablic stores, and when the 
lower limit of consumption was reached, to import grain from adjoining provinces, to 
remove the people to more productive regions, and to wara the sovereign to reduco the 
exponsea of the atate. In times of famine the king had mo great feasts, and all other 
optional items of exexpeaditure were curtailed "Pho general rate of expenditure 
ought, it was hold, to be determined upon the average recoaue for thirty years, ~a poriod 
long enough to allow good and bad years to balance each ocher, A thriving State was one 
in whioh s aurplus had been accumulated sufficient to provide (or a series of six bad y 
a State that had note surplus sufficient for three years was doomed to prompt extinctio 
Ibid, p. 85). 


Vv 
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nian king Kobad and Mencius’s interrogatories to the Chinese king 
Hway, and it appears probable that Mazdak took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius. Simoox says that ‘Chinese redical- 
ism, it seems, lost some of its sweet resemblances and temperance 
in the course of transmission, and the communistic element in 
Mazdak’s doctrine is a purely Persian addition.” * 

According to Mirkhond, he also prohibited the use of meat 
as food and by his example of putting on coarse cloth and by his 
retired devotion, recommended, as it were, an ascetic life. The 
Parsee books and Firdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mickhund who refors to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no complete prohibition. The prohibition was against the 
slaughter of animals, but when the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that isnot said in so many words, permitted 
to be eaten. ; 

These teachings als: may have come from China, whore they 
had spread with the Buddhistic faith from India. Or possibly they 
were imported direct from the Buddhism of India. We know that 
Buildhism had gone to the very borders, nay, in some cases, had 
even crossed the frontiers, of Iran. 

According to the above-quoted passage of the Dabistén, 
Mazdak, while preaching his tenets of wealth and women being 
common property, pretended to take ‘the religion of Zardusht” 
for his authority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting the Scripture. We do not know, on what authority, the 
Dabistin bases its statement, when it makes Mazdak say ‘So 
taught the religion of Zardusht”. But if the statement is correct, 

‘and if Mazdak rested—however wrongly — on the authority of 
the teachings of Zoroaster, let us see what that writing was. 
I think it is the passage of the Vendidad above referred to (IV, 
44). The passage speaks of a hdmo-daéna (coreligionist) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to the 
Dabistin, Mazdak also speaks of a ham-din wt, i. 6., & 900- 
religionist sharing his wealth and wife with another Aam-din. 
Again in the Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend. IV, 49) 





1 Simcox : “ Primitive Civilizations,” Vol 12., p. 129. 
+ Bombay Lithographed edition of 1262 Hijri, p. 114,12. 8 Vide above p, 117. 
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which follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mazdak is referred to by name. So, I think that, if, as mentioned 
by the Dasatir, Mazdak pointed to any passage in the Avesta, it 
was this passage of the Vendidid. He misrepresented the passage, 
and twisted its sense to serve his purpose. The Vendidid recom: 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religioniats who asked for 
money and who desired to marry and to be educated. Mazdak 
twisted the meaning and said that it meant that they were to 
share their wealth and women with other co-religionists. 
Jivansi Jamsuedst Mont. 


THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PERSIA. 


The object of this article isto compile all that is to be 
found in Sa‘di’s Bustén and Gulistén concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The references to pages are made to the following works:— 

Le Boustan de Sa‘di: Texte persan avec un commentaire persan 
publié sons les auspices de la société orientale d'Allemagne : par 
Ch. H. Graf. Vienne, 1858. 

The Gulistan of Shaikh Muslihu‘d din Sa‘di of Shiraz. By 
John Platts. London, 1874. 

The two expressions for ‘‘law” in Sa‘di are ¢2* shar‘a (Gul. 
‘V. 19, p. 118, and VII. 17, p. 135) and -¥ jikk (Bus. IV. 108, 

, 241). 
p The law of legacy ese, vasiyat (last will) is treated in Gul. 
VI. 1, p. 120. Cf. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Islam, I. 540, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seized the 
property of a merchant dying within his dominions.—Bus. I. 272, 
. 58. 
P As regards 8, wag/, i. @., religious bequest, the rule is that 
“it has no owner”.—Gul. IT, 13, p. 52. 

The law of debt among the Persians was far more rigorous 
‘than, for instance, among the pre-Islamic Bedouins.’ 

A variety of pledges 5,5 yirav is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-cloth w34 namad-i-zin (Gul. I. 14, p. 26) and the 
clothing g,« murakk‘a which the Safis used to pawn for wine."— 
Bus. VII. 128, p. 339. 


Sah 698 oF ott wliboe yl si 
1895 55 ham Gye 


1 Cf. Jacob, Leben der vorislamiecben Bedainen, p. 216. 

Hafiz pawna for wine the dervish-mantle ( Khirga), s praying-carpet (sejfide) and 
a hock (dnftar). Cf, Jacob, Des Weinhsus uebst Zubebér nach den Gaselen des Hafis in 
“Orientaliache Studion”, Theodor Noeldeke gewidmet Giessen, 1906. 
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“See thou these Sifis who have drunk wine. 
They have pawned their mantle for wine.” 

Ifa debtor was unable to discharge his liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt was paid off, or if 
some other person stood surety for him.—Bus. II. p. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his engagement, the surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was theft: of money (Bus. VII. 
8, p. 327); of blankots es! galim (Gul. IL. 18, p. 52); of articles 
of clothing gtbla, baghiltak (Bus. IV. 272 )';of turbans y's dastdr 
(Bus. IV. 410, p. 272); and of caskets pes durj (Gul, IL. 5, 
p- 48). The thief used to force an entrance into the house from 
the roof on to which he swung himself by means of a rope (Bus. 
IV, 410, p. 271; Gul. V. 19, p. 118). Night watchmen wleaty 
pashan (Bus. 1. 833, p.121; Gul. I. 17, p. 28), and Gas ‘asas the 
night—patrol; (Bus. II. 189, p. 503°) aro appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If the thief was caught red-handed, 
he was sure to receive a good thrashing. Hoe was then handed over 
to the judge, with his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. V. 73, p. 
294 ), The usual punishment for thieves was that their hands wero 
cut off. (Gul. III. 29, p. 85; Il. 13, p. 52; VII. 19, p. 289.) 
Sometimes, but more rarely, their heels were pierced. ( Gul. VII. 
19, p. 189). 

Loss of tongue was the retribution for slander or libel, 
(Gul. I. 35, p. 42; Bus. I. 793, p. 117.) 

In other cases, the punishment of fine and confixcation of 
property was inflicted ; 0. g., if a = 45 Adedjahdid something which 
was displeasing to the king. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35; Gul. 1. 6, p. 20; 
Bus. I. 66, p. 35). If the fine remained unpaid, an alternative 
sentence of imprisonment was passed. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 tells us that a Negro who had ravishod a Chinese 
girl, was ordered to be precipitated from the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 





2 Cf, Barbier de Meynard: Chex les Tartares lo buyhiltaé est unesptce de jrstaucorps 
en coton qui se porte tons la cuirasac; cher los Persaus c'est une tunique de toile légére et 
transparente qui se met sous le justancorps nommé anfari; c'est ce que lex Oltomane nom- 
ment sadeh, ou ak ~aadeh. 

* CE, Jacob, Das Weiuhaus nebst Zubehir nach den Gasclen des Hafiz, p. 4 
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The offence of pederasty was punishable by death. ( Gul. V. 
19, pp. 117-118 ). 

The rack -ri<s shekanjah was also employed. For instance, a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during the torture. (Gul. I. 21, p. 33 ). 

Vicarious punishment is very interesting. In Gul. VII. 10, p. 
182, it is related that the son of a dervish having drunk wine, 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and fled away from the city. 
His father was seized in his place, a chain put round his neck, and 
fetters on his feet. We also find that the wife and children of a 
criminal were disgraced. (Bus. I. 268, p. 58). 

The treatment in the prisons depended greatly on the wardors, 
(Gul. I. 25, p. 35) and was often very cruel. Instead of jails, 
occasionally wells were made uso of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I. 943, p. 134, that 


she a 992) WE Egat 
tat edi OSU Boy ogh oS 


‘That person helps captives, 
Who himself may have been a captive in bondage.” 
Tho prisoners were, however, sometimes allowed to see the out- 
side world, e. g., they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. 776, 
p. 115). 
Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the following 
_manner. The executioners, ode jullad (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) who 
seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II. 449, 
p- 184) laid the condemned criminal on a carpet known as the deca- 
pitation carpet csehi nut‘ai (Bus. 1. 563, p. 9) which was made of 
leather. The head of the criminal was severed from the body 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enveloped in the +b nut'at. 
People thronged in numbers in the streets, collected at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to witness the execu- 
tion (Bus. IL pp. 183-184). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of death was to throw the criminal into a pit s'_ chéh 
(Gul. 1. 22, p. 33) or intoa ditch 64 khandak (Gul. I. 41, p. 44). 
The trial of minor offences was carried on before the w«te* 
muhtasib. His duty was also to superintend the streets, and ‘to 
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prevent public wrong-doing of any kind.” * Druukards were also 
under his supervision (Gul. II. 19, p. 55), but he had no jurisdie- 
tion over offences of this nature committed indoors. (Gul. TT. 1, p 
46). He had, besides, also to keep an eye on prostitutes (Gul. I. 
17, p. 28), and to see that merchants and dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punishment was in the hands of the head of 
the police, Aa? shakhnah. (Gul. VIII. 110, p- 170).* He had to 
settle more important matters than the smudtasis, such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the Kazi( Gul. VI. 8, p. 125), cases 
of assault, murder and manslaughter (Gul. VIII, 108, p. 149), and 
was greatly feared on account of his rigour (Gul. VIE. 110,p. 170). 

The Kazi whose turban was made of 50 yards of stuff (Bus. IV. 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cushion Gai aie masnad-i- host 
(Gul. V. 19, p. 116), wrapped up in his 6 (Bus. IV. 116, 
p- 841), * surrounded by the jury, and pronounecd his sentence ysis 
fated (Bus, I. 265, p. 57 ). A written decree UF* sijil (Bus. 1. 147, 
p. 45) in which were recorded the sentence and tho reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties concerned. 

Concerning disputes themselves, we do not find much to learn 
in Sa‘di. According to Gul. VIII. 108, p. 169, a Kazi exists for 
the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, o's'4> tarrdrdn. We see 
from Gul. VI. 8, p. 125, that the Kazi, liko the shakhnah, had also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. The Kazi who was addressod as 
Y¥y0 mauld or 4S ja0 sadr-i-kabir (Bus. TV. 122, p. 242), 
and before whom the whole of the audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. V. 19, p. 116), was not always an unobjection- 
able personage, but one easily accessible to bribery. (Gul. VIII. 
109, p. 170). 









sayfa gay {y ur dor 
size LLG jbo 

phd git as98f Ord of 5 
al Bpty& oe 53 gut 31 AS els 












7 On the functions of the Mubtasib, of. Betrnauer, Journal je 
190, 847,392 ; 1861: I, 1-76,— Cf Goldziher, Muh. Studien I. 259, according to which the 
surveillance of public demonstrations of griof were within the sphere of the Mubtasib, — Cf. 
farther : Raph du Mans, Fatat de la Perse en 1660, p. 36. 

© Cf, Jacob, Das Weinhaus nebst Zubehtir nach den Gaselen des Hafiz, p. 5. 

a GLb ane robe ordinairement d’ indienne, ouverte par devant; c'est A puuprés le feredje 
et le oaftan des Turea ; quelquefois ausei ce mot désigne le turban & chaperon ( failesin ), — 
Barbier de Meynard. 
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“ The teeth of every one are blunted by sourness, 
Except the Kazi’s which are affected by sweetness, 
The Kazi who takes five cucumbers as a bribe 
Will substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.” 
Cf. Bacher, Sadis Aphorismen und Sinngedichte p. 48: 
8997 9 ge yb U yo 51 Meo yd 
J'eG ap% wy st shes 59 5t edkes 

“When a perquisite is made to enter through one door of the 
Kazi, honesty being helpless departs through the other door.” 

We also find a case mentioned (Gul. V. 19, pp. 117-118) of a 
Kazi giving himself up to the pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence was punishable by death. * 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of cases, 
as wo learn from Bus. IV, p. 240. There was an outburst of words, 
such as p! lima i, plat¥ ld Nusallim, ¥ bala, and pai nam, Sa‘di com 
pares lawyers what fakinin (Bus. IV. 93, p. 239), with furious*cocks 
falling on each other with beak and claw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, that one beat the ground with his hands. 

Casos were compounded in the presence ot the Kazi by parties 
kissing each other on the head and the face. (Gul. VII. 19, p. 
143). Ifthe Kazi was incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he was obliged to surrender the tai and the turban, which 
were the tokens of his dignity.—Cf. Bus. IV. 116, p. 241, where 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The uyae mu‘arref (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 
p- 242), or 18 naktb, * (Bus. IV. 142, p. 244), acted as usher of 

. the court." 
Cart Pamir. 





+ This reminds me of thestory “Qtzi wo dervish”. A dervish who is the defendant in 
five cases, aurpriaen the Kasi with a boy ia a compromising situation, To secure the silence 
of the dervish, the KAgi lets him win all the five cases. But he himeelf takes from each of 
the plaintiffs one handred “dinars” as costs —Cf. further, Veit, Graf Platens Nachbildangen 
aus Hafis’ Diwan ia : Stadien Zur vergleichenden Literatargeschichte, 1908, p. 426. 

«Barbier de Meynard: Le mot nakth qui désigne ordinsirement un chef de 
communscté ou wa gouverneur, on magistrat spécial, est expliqué per Soudi comme 
P équivalent de monthir, c’est-a—dire de P Auissier chargé d’appeler es causes et 
4? intraduire lea plaideurs. Cette sigaiioation est omise par les dictionnairer. 

2 On the activity of the muarref ase matriioonial agent, of, Eetat de la Perse en 
1060. par Raph Du Maus. p. p. Schefer (Pabl. del’école des laugaos orient, viv. 2¢ série 


90) p. 38. 


THE AVESTIC *!+5-% AND THE VEDIC amy 


The exact parallelism of the grammatical forms|in two cognate 
languages, which is so peculiarly apt to set off the contrasting 
features of their‘phonatics, is, except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Lettic, perhaps nowhere so remarkably prominent as 
in the Avestic, and the Vedic Sanskrit. Vedic Sanskrit, in truth, 
is @ contradictio in adjecto in so far as Vedic is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit not Vodic. aga (-sfa-art) is, as I pointed out 
already in 1881 (see page xxxm1 of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Rigveda translation), the participle of the verb aa 
(Catap. Br. X. 5, 1, 3) taken in tho sense “ho construes correctly”, 
“She speaks correct grammar”. So the language of the Cata- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time certainly ‘‘the Sanskrit” of tho 
time being, though, later on, it has been euperseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and-more grammatical, 
People might, therefore, have spoken of  ‘“‘sanskriti” or of a 
“samskara”, although this has not been the case. It is clear liko- 
wise that the term mg (-sfd-arq) has nothing at all to do with 
“Csanskrita”. ofa is necessarily derived from steaa (common 
people), adj. seq ( s1ea yet; sea are, language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term ‘‘sanskrita” applied to a particular form of 
spoech is not found in P4nini ( only waa eHH otc.), we seo 
that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate #em as‘ settled ”. Vedic Sanskrit is, 
therefore, an incorrect expression. Pitnini uses only wa. A 
correct learned denomination would be aaa aw as ara is the 
oldest, most genuine, ethnic denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. But for the want of a specific term, equally 
short, significant and comprohensive, the word ee used per- 
haps now and then in a less rigorous acceptation may pass unchal- 
lenged. 4 . 

As a previous knowledgs of phonetic laws permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 

18 
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the fundamental or the derived forms (modified by a particular 
change, as for instance of s into A), so the forms themselves when 
placed side by side suggest a question which has its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rather, inevitably, make between 
what is essential and what is not, what is an intrinsic feature and 
what is an accidental one. We are not by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original, 
unless we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish between (1) forms absolutely identical ; (2) forms modi- 
fied (a) phonetically, (b).by a formative element; (3) forms abso- 
lutely different, e. g.,-a: -g (~es- +03-) but with identity 
of function. 

My present object is to point out a remarkable instance of 
identity of form which had hitherto escaped notice until I diseover- 
ed it in 1896, when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of the Royal Society o° Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 
As I may, therefore, consider its contents as generally unknown 
(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreciated hence- 
forth, 1 should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more go because the contents of the passage in question are of great 
importance in connection with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Mahabharata XIII, 93, 
called faaemean there occurs a spell (agya:), which stands 
apparently in no connection,—at least in no intelligible con- 
nection, — with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, highly 

~ remarkable in point of grammar aud phraseology. Viewed super- 
ficially, it looks rather uncouth, in the very sense of the word, but 
the difficulties are easily overcome. The aga in question, for 
such it is, in spite of its having been preserved among the texts of 
the great epic, runs thus: 


arma ee mart eT t faareter Prorfate 
The last word is at once clear; it is a Vedic form of the first 
sing. med. of a mixed mood, at once precative and desiderative, of 
Waa, instead of fasfivia, “‘ I would be born”; ‘ I wish 
I might be born”. Though faig- is no regular form, it is 
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natural to rofer it likewise to the root #4 (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, fim® (‘beget here; I would bo begotten”).* 
Various corrections might be tried, but one could not obtain any 
more plausible results. 

Tho first half of the verse requires little help; the initial @ 
stands often even in the oldest texts for 4, so that amm om aa a 
would signify exactly what the first half of the vorse above-mon- 
tioned does. ‘‘ My will is to sacrifice to-day” ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, we find here expressed clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the sacrificer amar: for the purpose of his 
sacrifice is specially, i. e., in a spiritual way, begotten by tho #74, 
Such a clearness of expression is scarcely ever met with in similar 
instances, 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the maas 
of liturgical texts this aga is nowhere to be met with, at loast so 
far as I am aware of, although its fundamental importanco cannot 
for a moment be doubted, and that it should have beon preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, as wo all know, people who will not worship the 
Lord if the Devil bid them. The learned may, instoad of directly 
understanding the text, raise a number of questions which it will 
be impossible to answer, and declare that they will not accept the 
text above cited as a aya until their questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may best be left 
to themselves, and to their own ‘‘ griindlichkeit”. 

aaa am is an emphatic form for the simple a4, the 
first sing. med. of the imperative, which in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive yajii. Seeing the affinity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that the imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbal root a it should 
have been preserved. It is evident, however, that it has never 
been recognised as the regular form of 8 paradigm: 


watt 
™ awe 


2 ‘The view expressed in this yajus is no doubt one of high antiquity, perhaps 
already growing out of date at the time when our literary monuments originated. 
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ag asat 

THT TATA 
and it remained unknown to Panini. Before the discovery of the 
¥ga in the visastdinyam we could not but conjecture that the form a 

* was an especial development of Avestic grammar as there was no 

particular necessity for a first sing. imperat. med., and as the 
subjunctive might have sufficed in this as in other instances. But 
the wa explained above proves that the Avestic wiafore had a 
corresponding form in the Indian am, which, as it was required 
and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance was not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point clear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term a8 is especially used of the 
sacrificer. 


A. Lopwia. 


DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 


Ecco due dei maggiori posti del mondo, simili I’uno all’altro 
nelle opere, simili nello spirito e nella sorte; italiano il primo, per- 
siano il secondo. 

Furono simili nelle opere, perch ambedue hanno dato principio 
alla letteratura nazionale, ambedue hanno dato forma alla loro 
lingua, aggiungendovi e splendore e belezza. L’uno e !’altro hanno 
reppresentato e incarnato nelle loro opere i sui nobili sentimenti 
del tempo, amanti, come erano, delle glorid nazionali. Dante sognd 
il rinnovamento del Sacro Romano Impero, e Firdusi celebrd la 
gloria dell’ Impero Persiano utraendone gli eroi che combattevano 
per la causa di Dio e della giustizia in terra. 

Furono aimili nello spirito, perch8 nessuno dei due cedette 
mai ad un sentimento di vitta. Dante sterzd inemici d'Italia 
i malvagi; nd volle ritornare dall’ esiglio a cui era stato condam- 
nate, a troppo umili condizioni; e Firdusi, offeso dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglid contro di lui Ja celebre invettiva che 
ha eternatol’ infamia e la vergogna dell’ avaro principe. 

Furono simili nella sorte,, perché ambedue andarono in esiglio 
© joffrivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio. Ambedue 
scamparono con gran stento ad ima sentenza di morte, e dovettero 
mendiocare il pane giornaliero. 

Dr. Pror. Irato Pizzi pa Parma, 
peuta R. Universita v1 Torino 
(Irauma). 


{TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


DANTE AND FIRDAUSI. 


These are two of the greatest poets of the world, similar to 
each other in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune; the 
former an Italian poet, the latter a Persian. 

They were similarin their works, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature, both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories. Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Firdausi celebrated the glory of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and of justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
aontiment of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
the reprobates; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjected, on humiliating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has eternalised the infamy and dis- 
honour of the covetous king. 

. They were similar in fortune; for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence ; and bothin their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 
Pror. Dr. Iraro Pizzt rrou Parma, 
Pror. at THE Rovan Universiry oF 
Tvem, Iratr. 


THE LAST KABISEH. 


A good deal of controversy is raging in the Parsi Community 
for ovor a century anda half as to the different year commence 
ments of the Zoroastrians living in Persia after the Mahomedan 
conquest and of those that came down to India to escape from the 
Mahomedan persecution with the object of preserving their roli- 
gion, Ag faras the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
in their motherland during the last days of their Empire, and this 
calendar they followed with peace and content during their resi- 
dence in India for nearly eleven centuries, until u number of por- 
sons from amongst them discontinued the old reckoning on the 
advice and persuasion of a learned Dastur named Jimifsp and o 
Behedin named Jamshed. These people arrived * from Persia in 
the years 1090 and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, * and, observing a 
month's difference in the calendar of the Iranian Zoroastrians and 
the Indian Parsis, induced a number of their Indian co-religionists 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastrians. It was at this period, after eleven centuries of resi- 
dence in India, that the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shahanshdi sects, the former commencing 
their year exactly one month in advance of the latter.* After 





1 Vide quotation from the “ Avizedfn of Muilan Feroz given by Mr. K,R. 
Cama in his “ Yezdezardi Tarikh", Appendix, p. 45. 

» Vide “ Yezdezardi Tarikh”, Appendix p. 45. 

* “Tn the year 1090 of Yezdezard, 1720 of the Christian era, Jamasp, a learned 
Zoroastrian from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake the instruction of Mobads 
or priests. He is said to have been the first to discover that his co-religionista in 
India differed from their brethren in Persia in their chronology ; but no import- 
ance was then attached to the fact. In the year of Yezdezard 1114, corresponding 
with the Christian year 1744, Jamshed, an Iraneo, attaching to himself a few Das. 

turs, Mobeds (priests), and Behdins (laymen), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp andformed the Kadmi sect. The bulk of the people, 
however, continued to hold the former view. Jamasp corrected the calendar by 
striking out one month from the year 1745, reckoning the day MahSrospend of the 
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this schism a very scrimonious controversy seems to have been 
carried on by learned men and Dasture* on both sides, some 
books were published by them and the Mahomedan learned men in 
Persia were written to and consulted on the eubject.* The Shahan- 
shai Dasturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the anoes- 
tors of the Zoroastrian fugitives to India had, before leaving their 
motherland, accomplished a month’s Kabiseh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of Khurfistn, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreated a little before the Mahome- 
dan invasion of their country.* It is said that in their moun- 
tainous homes those pious Zoroastrians had regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which their other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country.* Again, owing to the 
hardships, troubles and inabilities which the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
had become due, after the one they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year has been one of 365 days only 
since their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month's 
difference was observed by Dastur J&masp and by the Behdin Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Kadmi Dastur Mullan Feroz maintained that no Kabiseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes in Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purposes that the incomplete year 
of 865 days was intercalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahanshdi assertions were groundless. 


month Abn as the same day of the month Adar in the 1114th year of Yezdezard, 
corresponding with 6th June 1745 of the Christian era."—p. 29. Cowasji Patell's 
Chronology. 

* Dastur Mullan Feroz on the Kadmi side and Dastura Aspandiarji Kamdinji 
and Edulji Sanjana of the Shahanshdis. 

* Vide Mobad Dossabhoy Sorabji Munshi's “ez tied Aaul soled qugtad sain’ 
on the Shahansh@i side and “wi eta wgta” on the Kadmi side in which their 
replies are published. 

® Vide Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji’s sf arly weei@idl see vant soled) 
asad p. 19. ¢ Vide p. 19 of Dastur Aspandiarji’s book mentioned before, 
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With the present knowledge of the Avesta and Pshlavi 
works amongst the Parsis the Kadmi Dastur’s contention is 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the Kadmi savant, the venerable Mr. K. 
R. Cama, has now definitely satisfied the intelligent portion 
of both the Kadmi and the Shahanshai sects, that a system 
of intercalating the incomplete year of 365 days, followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
enjoinment on the Zoroastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in the days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding tho cor- 
rectness of the Shahanshdi Dastur'’s view as to the necessity and 
observance of intercalation for religious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kabiseh was made by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurisiin, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi- 
denco, direct or indirect, either from the writings of Zoroastrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen- 
tic dates of events after the fall of their empire. It is true that 
many of the Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that the 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 365 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 years, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire,—a practice given up by them after 
the fall of their last King Yezdezard bin Shahriar in 651. A.D. But 
none of these writers, so far as their works are now known, refer 
to the last Kabiseh as having been accomplished by the Zoro- 
astrians during or after the reign of their last King Yezdezard 
and, as stated above, the Shahanshai Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not been able to prove the ac 
complishment of this last Kabiseh by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurfsin, during or after the last days of their empire. 
However, Mr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, ‘“Yezedezardi Térikh”, that the date * of 
consecration of the firetemple at Navsari proves that there waa a 
month’s difference betweon the Indian and Persian Zoroastriana at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 





4 The firetemple from Bansda was brought to Naosari on Wednesday, Ashad 
Sud 5, Samvat 1475, Roj 29th of Mab 6th, 788 Yezdezardi, Vide “ Yezdezardi 
Tarikh” pp. 39 and 40. 

19 
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selves into two sects. 

So far this is the only recorded date of the Indian Zoroastrians 
thataupports, according to Mr. Cama’s views the Shahanshiis’ claim 
about the month's difference having existed long before the arrival of 
Dastur Jémfésp into India. However, as Shamsh-ul-Olma Erved 
J.J. Modi points out, the year of the date of this firetemple is 
given in Dastur Shfpurji Manekji Sanjand’s poem “ Kisseht 
Atash Varhardm kedar Sheher-i Naosdri Nao sakhte” as 785 
of the Yezdezardi era. In an original rough manuscript of 
this Kisseh in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Dosti, 
the Hindu and the Yezdezardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the ‘‘Parsi Prakdsh” Vol. I., p.s.; note 
2, the year given is 1475 Samvat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above kisseh, in tho 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library? “Wad Lye er te Fi Het 6 TL mMUE 
Ye WA wl WA vee devd(?)’ Mr. Modi himself wants to take 
this year- as 885 Yezdezardi, because, as he shows from the 
Revayeis, Changa Sha who is said to have taken the lead in the 
removal of the firetemple from Bansda must have flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A. D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosari sometime between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three different years in which that groat 
event in the history of the Indian Parsis must have happened. 
However, on calculation we find that in all these three different 
years, 785°, 788* and 885° of the Yezdezardi era, the Adj Mah 
given along with the Hindoo Tithi and the month were actually 
the Shahanshai 24) Mah, one month behind those of the Kadmis 
as calculated from the first day of the Yezdezardi era. 





1 Vide Mr, Modi’'s articles in Zartoshti Volume II. pp. 91-92, “A few events in 
the early history of the Parsis and their dates”. 

* This ia perhaps the source of Mr. Cama’s date. 

*® In the 785th year of Yezdezard, the 29th day of the 6th month of the Sha- 
hanshais was on Ashad 'Sud 5th Monday, Samvat year 1472, the Kadmi day 
and month being 29th day of the 7th month at the time. 

«© The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on the above Hindu Titht 
and month of the Samvat year 1475,on Wednesday as givenin the Meherji Rena 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Cama, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 

* The Shahansh&i Roj 28th of the 6th month was on Ashad Sud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 
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Thus, we find that, notwithstanding the disagreement as to the 
correctness of the year in which the fire was removed, the Parsi 
Roj M@h recorded with the corresponding Hindoo Zithi and the 
month of all these three different years show that the Shahan- 
shiis, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the Réj 
Majhs that differed from those of their co-religionists in Persie, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to be the date of the landing in San- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji Kam- 
dinji* in support of the Shahanshfi claim is also examined by 
Mr. Cama in his above treatise, and he finds the Parsee Kéj Mah 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezardi and the 
Samvat years given in that date. Believing this date to have 
been miscopied from some ancient manuscripts, Mr. Cama sug- 
gests some alternative readings, and from calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land- 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation. For on 
Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 would fall ‘the 9th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastrians. But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of Shravan in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala- 
ted month is always mentioned by them as adhik and the real or the 
second month * which is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either with or without the prefix aja. As in the 
datequoted by the Dastur the Hindu month Shravan is only 
given by its ordinary name without any prefix, it must be the 
second Shravan in the Samvat year 772 and on the 9th Sud of that 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (0.8.) 716 of the Chris- 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month as arrived at by Mr. Cama who seems to 
have taken the adhik or the first Shravan only in his calculation. 





1 Vide his book "sotaidi se” p. 149. eaitg Yee A se Yse UA 99% Tee Fi 


mara, arate Br dhe 
S Vide “The Indian Calendar” by Messrs. Robert Sewell and Sankar Bal- 


krishna Dixit. pp. 26-29. 
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It is this confusion about the adhtk and the nija or ordinary Shra- 
yan, that has created the impression that the Roj Mah corres- 
ponding to the Hindoo Tithi and the month mentioned in the date 
in question, could not but be the Kadmi Koj Méh and that, therefore, 
the Shahanshiis’ claim in supportof which the date had been quoted 
by the Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Alberuni’s writings on this subject, which we treat 
of in the following pages, we find that the date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated by careless copying, 
not only supports the Shahansh&i claim, but tends to prove the 
accuracy and correctness of Alberuni’s account and references of 
the festive calondar of the Zoroastrians living in Persia, Khvéri- 
zem and Khurasan in his time. 

From the writings of Alberuni’ , which arenow available to the 
Parsi community through the English translation of Dr. Sachau, 
it will be seen that in the time of the Arabic author, z.¢., in 1000 
A.D., the different Zoroastrian communities still lingering for cxis- 
tence in Persia proper and the surrounding districts of Sogdiana, 
Khurisin and Khvdrizmia had a difference in their calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of Khurasfin and Khvarizmia being a month behind 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Alberuni’s writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can be taken 
to support the Shahanshii tradition about tho last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khurisin before they left for India. In this last intercalation, as 
alleged, very probably, their co-religionists, living in tho towns and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturbed 
condition of their country, and hence the difference of a month 
in the calendars of the two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith,observed by the Persian Dastur Jainisp, as stated 
above, in the seventeenth century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, as now seen from Alberuni’s references about the 
Khvarizmien and Khurésanian festivals, this difference was in 





1 Arabic texts of the Ath4r-ul-Bakiya of Alberuni—“The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations” published A. D. 1879. 

1 Vide my articles on “The Ancient Iranian Calendar as described by 
Alberuni "—with notes and comments, published in the “Zartoshti” Vol. IV. 
Nos, 2-4, 1907 A. D, 
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existence in the tenth century A. D., long before which time the 
fugitives from Khurfsén are supposed to have taken sholter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describing the calendars of the Persian, Sogdian and the 
Khvarizmian Zoroastrians of his time, Alberuni observes that all 
these three groups of Zoroastrians living in different parts of Persia 
commenced their religious year from the first day Hormazd of the 
month Farvardin. There was no other differenco in their months 
or the year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the Khvarizmians, added the five Githa days at the end of 
their last month ‘“‘Ispandarmaji” while the Persians added them at 
the end of their eighth month Abin Mah, as fixed on the occasion 
of the last intercalation accomplished by them in the reign of their 
King Yezdezard bin Shapir, and thus there was a differenco of 
five days between the Persian year, on.the one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizmian year on the other, but which difference disap- 
peared from the Adar Mah after which month the year of the 
three groups ran concurrently as regards the J’oj Mah. However, 
in describing the festivals of the Zoroastrians of Khvdrizmia, he 
refers to tho 15th day of their fourth month “Ciri” (Tir) as 
under:— 

“Ciri, Tho 15th is called Ajghar.......... In bygone times 
it was the beginning of the season whon people felt the need of warm- 
ing themselves at the fire, because the air was changing in 
autuma. Jn our time it coincides with the middle of Suammer.”* 

Now if the 15th day of the fourth month of the Khvarizmian 
year coincided in Alberuni’s time with the middie of summer, 
which day must be taken to bo the last day of July or the first day 
of August, according to Alboruni’s description of the Greek calen- 
dar given in his above work, wheroin he has stated that the Sum- 
mer Solstice day used to be 16th June (O. S.) in a leap year and 
17th in a common year, then the first day of the first month of 
the Khvarizmian year must have been 105 days prior to 31st July 
or ist August. Thus counting backwards woe find that the day 
Hormazd of the month Nausarji (Farvardin) of the Khvarizmians 
must have coincided with the 18th or 19th April (0.8.) at that 


time. 





+ The Italics are mine. See Alberani p. 224. 
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Also Alberuni’s reference to the eleventh day of the tenth month 
of the Khvarizmians leads us to the same conclusion. Speaking 
about this day he says: ‘‘ This day has been advancing beyond its 
proper time to such a degree, that nowadays people consider it as 
the middle of winter.”' 

As we have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month coincided with the middle of summer, that is 3ist July or 
Ist August, the eleventh day of the tenth month should havefallen on 
24th or 25th January which is nearly the middle of winter, although 
the actual middle day of winter would be 31st January,’ and, there- 
fore, Alberuni does not say that it coincided with the middle of 
winter as in the case of the fifteenth day of thefourth month which, 
he says, coincided with the middle of Summer. This definite phra- 
seology of the author greatly helps us in fixing the Zoroastrian 
Roj Mah with the Christia: dates. 

Taking these two daysas our starting point, if we count 
backwards, as shown above, we have to fix the beginning of the 
Khvarizmian year in Alberuni’s time on the 19th or 19th of April 
(0.8.), i. e., a month later than the Vernal Equinox, 

But when we romemboer that the first'day Hormazd of the first 
month Farvardin of the Persians coincided with the Vernal Equi- 
nox in Alberuni’s time, as stated by him,* the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that there was a difference of exactly one month between 
the Zoroastrians living in Persia proper and those residing in 
Khvarizmia. 

_ Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
Shahrivar of the Persians, says:—Jn our time the people of Khurdsdn 
have made it the beginning of autumn.” * If the first day of the 6th 
month were to commence with the autumn 7.e., the 16th or 17th of 
September (0.S.), according to Alberuni,’ the begining of the year 
would fall on the 19th or 20th of April. Thus we find that 
the Zoroastrians of Khurdsfin as well as of Khvarizem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper 
in Alberuni’s time. 

1 Alberuni, p. 224. * The winter solstice day being then on the 


17th December (O.8.): See Alberuni p. 238. * Vide Ch. IX., p. 207. 
* See Alberuni, p. 207.—The Italics are mine. *  Alberuni, p. 266. 
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The following table will clearly show how the Persian, 
Khvarizmian and Khurdsinian months stood in the days of 
Alberuni inthe year 1000-1001 A. D, :-— 


Christian 
dates old 
style. 


1000 A. D, 


16th March. 
15th April. 
15th May. 
14th June. 
14th July. 
13th August. 


12th September. 


12th Octobor. 
lith to 15th. 
November, 
16th November. 
16th December. 


1001 A. D. 


15th January. 
14th February. 


First. day of 
First day of the Khvariz- Christian 
the Persian mian and the dates 
months. Khurasanian Old Style. 
months. 
1000 A. D, 
Farvardin. seeaes ieee 
Ardibehsht Farvardin 20th April 
Khurdad Ardibehsht 20th May 
Tir Khurdad 19th June 
Amerdad Tir 19th July 
Shahrivar — Amerdid 18th August 
Mihir‘ Sharivar 17th September 
Autumn) 
Aban Mihir 17th October 
5 Gatha ease wdaeas 
days 
Adar Abin 16th November 
Dae Adar 16th December 
1001 A. D. 
Bohman Dac 15th January 
Aspandir Behman Mth February 
mad 
wean Aspandirmad 16th March 


5 Gatha days 


15th to 19th 
April 


From this list it is evident that the Khurdsdnian and 
Persian months began on different dates of the Christian calendar, 
maintaining a distance of 35 days,— not five days only as recorded by 
Alberuni,—up to the end of the Abin Ma&h, and thereafter ran 





1 “On the Hormazd Roj ofthis Mihir Mah falls the second autumn, a feast 
for the common people.” Vide Alberuni, p. 207. 
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concurrently on the identical Christian dates with a month’s 
difference, till, again, the addition of the five GAtha days at 
the end of the Aspandirmad Mah by the Khvérizmian and 
and the Khurdsanians increased the difference from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni’s information about this difference of five days between 
the Persians and the Khv4rizmians and Khurdsdnians being due to 
the system of the former adding the five Gith’ days at the end of 
the Abin Ma4h since the time of t the last intercalation, is borne out 
by other independent testimony of various dates from 505 A. D. to 
977 A. D. discussed and calculated by Dr. M. B. Davar M. A., 
Pu. D. in his Gujerati monograph, “‘ Which is the first month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar?” Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by Mr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of theIndian Astronomer and Astrologer Vahramihr’, and ending 
with the date in 977 A. D. obtained from the German works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davar has confirmed not only our author’s statement 
regarding the position of the five Githa days at the end of the 
Abin Mah but also similar statemonts of the Mahomedan his- 
torians like Macoudi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five Githa days at the ond of the eighth 
month Abin, 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of the Maho- 
medan writers was that the practice in vogue, amongst the 
Indian Zoroastrians, has been found to be consistently that of 
placing the five Gathi days atthe end fof the twelfth month 
Aspandirmad. Thus the statements of the historians camo 
into direct conflict with the actual practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrians, and in the absence of authenticated information in the 
shape of dates, previous to or after the reign of their last king 
Yezdezard bin Shahrifr, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that the doubtful pointshas been solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of Alberuni, and through the efforts of Dr. Davar, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastriana of India adopt- 
ed the practice of putting the Gatha days after the twelfth 
month Aspandairmad, when the Iranians are found to put them 
after the Than Mahvfrom, at least, a century before the fall of 


1 Vide his paper in the Journal of the B. B. R. A. 8, Vol, XIX. 
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their Empire. 

As Alberuni ' tells us, in his time there were two groups of 
Zoroastrians living in Sogdiana and Khvarizem end Khurésin, 
who adhered to their original practice of putting the five Gath 
days at the end of their last month Aspandarmad, even after 
the time when the Persians adopted the system of putting them 
at tho end of the month which they had last interealated.* Henco 
it may safely be concluded that the pious Zoroastrians that came 
to India must have formed a part of the Khvarizmian and Khuré- 
afnian group, observing the exact calendar they were following in 
their motherland where the Gatha days were added after the last 
month Aspandirmad. This view has also the direct support 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of this band of 
refugees to India preserved in the “ Kisseh-i-Sanjén", wherein it 
is distinctly stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion of 
the pious people* who had taken shelter in the mountains of 
Khurasan, just before or soon after the Mahomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of their religion and that, when 
these Zoroastrians built their first Fire-temple on the Indian soil 
they had sent for, from Khurasin, the dld¢ (i.¢., religious requisites 
such as the varesa, barsam ete.), and that with these materials 
there came to India a further batch of pious Zoroastrians from the 
same place to help their co-religionists in the work.* 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Cama in his 
‘* Yesdesardi Tarikh” also confirm Alberuni’s account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the five Gath& days after the 





+ Alberuni, p. 221. 

* Atberuni, p. 56 and 221, Referring to these groups Alberuni says, “Now I 
shall mention the months of the Magians of Transoxiana, the people of Khvarizm 
and of Sughd. Their months have the same number as the Persians. Only 
between the beginning of the Persian and the Transoxianian months thore is a 
difference because the Transoxianians append the five Epagomenw to the end of 
their year and commence the year with the 6th day of the Persian month Farvar- 
din, Khurdad réz. 8o the beginning of the month is different until Adhtr Mah; 
afterwards they have the same beginning. 7 : 

The Khvarizmians, although a branch of the great tree of the Pesian nation, 
imitated the Sugdians as to the beginning of the year and the place where they add 
the Epagomensz.” P. 57. 

* Alberuni terms them “Magians”. See p. 56. 

« Vide Kisseh-i-Sanjan passages, referred to in Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
Modi's articles in the Zartosthi Vol. 1. pp. 247, e¢ seg. 
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last month Aspandarmad having been adhered to. These dates 
denote that in the 24th and the 177th year of the Yezdezardi era, 
there was a large number of Zoroastrians living in Persia, who 
added the five Gatha days at the end of the twelfth month Aspan- 
darmad although, as we have noted above, from Dr. Davar’s 
dates, the bulk of the Porsian nation used to place them at the end 
of the Aban M&h from 505 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

Mr. Came’s first quotation is, die ¢ 0 sev Wate HA ay, Aovd 
Raz yea Qa dal Ada Ay aA”* Now Mr. Cama has shown 
from calculation that the eighth day of the Mahomedan month 
Zil-hijja of the 35th year Hijri fellon 11th June (N. 8.) and 8th 
June (0.8.) 656 A. D., the day of the week being Wednesday, and 
the Naoroz or the first day of the Farvardin Mah of the Persians of 
their 25th year of the Yosdezardi era fell on 13th June (N. S.) and 
10th June (0.S.) 656 A. D., from which Mr. Camaconeludes that 
“the fourth Gahmbar of the persians has been referred to in that 
date by the Mahomedan writer as Naoroz, because the days preced- 
ing and following the Naoroz are considered as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Here it may be remarked that this was the fifth 
Gahmbar which fell on the Mahomedan date cited by Mr. Cama. 
Tho Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) and 8th June (O. S.) 656 commenced on the 8th day of 
the Mahomedan twelfth month Zil-hijja, and lasted upto the sunset 
of 12th June (N.S.) and 9th June (O.8.), the sunrise of which be- 
gan on the 5th Gahmbar of the Persians and termed ‘‘ Naoroz” as 
is also commonly done by us in Ind‘s on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th year of Yezdezard the five Gatha days were added 
after the Aspandiirmad Mah and before the Farvardin month. 

The second date quoted by Mr. Cama from the Kadmi 
“ Resale Iste shihdat” is 26th Jamad’! awwal 193 Hijri, corres- 
ponding to 17th Azar 1120 of the Seleucidan era and the 19th 
of the Behman Méh of the 177th year of Yezdezard. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, on the above Mahomedan and Roman dates, 
the Persian 19th day of Behman Mah of the 177th year of 
Yezdezard fell on 2ist March (N. 8.) and 17th March (0. S.) 





* “Yezdezardi Tarikh” p. 32, quoted from Dastur Mullan Feroz's 
“ Adalefoo ”, 
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809 A. D., and the first day of the Farvardin month of the 178th 
Yezdezardi year fell on 7th May (N. S.) or 3rd May (. S.) 809 
A. D. Now it will be seen that the interval between 21st March 
and 7th May is 47 days and that between the 19th day of Behman 
M&h and the first day of Farvardin Mihis also 47 days, counting the 
five Gatha days after the Aspandirmad M&h, 12 days of Behman 
+30 days of Aspandairmad, and the 5 Githa days. We thus find that 
long before Alberuni’s time, i.e., 1000 A. D., there were Zoroastrian 
communities in Persia who placed the five Gatha days at the end of 
the twelfth month and their descendants were sufficiently numerous 
in Alberuni’s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in his work. This, then, must clear the doubt of those who 
believe that the Indian Zoroastrian system of putting these days 
after Aspandirmad Mah orginated after the 10th century when 
the Farvardin Mah coincided with the Vernal Equinox. In the 
absence of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place the Gath& days at the end of the Abin Mah 
they conjectured that the ancestors of the Indian Zoroastrians 
must have adopted this system after the Persians must have 
accepted the system of putting these Githd days at the end of 
the twelfth month when the month Farvardin came to coincide 
with the Vernal Equinox in 1000 A.D. In attempting to sub- 
stantiate this theory, they had not only to stultify the Shahanshdi 
tradition which claimed to have brought the old calendar with them 
into India in the seventh century of the Christian era, but they 
had to take the period of the composition of the Bandahishn and 
the Dinkard to a time much later than the tenth century A. D., 
because these books record the ancient practice of the Gatha 
days being added after the Aspandérmad Méh. But thanks arc 
due to our Arabian historian, as we now find a confirmation not only 
of the Shahanehdi tradition but also of the authenticity and early age 
of these two books. No doubt the two above quoted dates do not 
take us beyond corroborating Alberuni’s information about the 
Sogdian and Khvérizmian practice relating to the observance of the 
Gatha days, and probably they are the dates corresponding to the 
Roj Mah of those Zoroastrians who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the month's intercalation 
said to have been accomplished in the mountains of Khurdsan by 
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the ancestors of those who came down to India had not been ob- 
served by the other group, and hence in the account of the festi- 
vale of this Sogdian group given by Alberuni, no reference is found 
to show that their year also commenced a month later than the 
Persian, asin the case of the Zoroastrians of Khvarizem and Kharé- 
san. On the contrary, we find that the seventh Sogdian month 
commenced on the sixth day of the Persian month Mihir in 1000 
A.D., as referred to by Alberuni.’ 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroastrians can be taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khvarizmian and the Khurdsanian group, 
as Alberuni’s information leads us to believe, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above referred to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate this view, but to prove the correctness of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently due to bad 
copyists. As noted above, Dastur Aspandiarji has given the date 
as ‘‘Saneh 772. Shravan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, Mah 4th. 

This date has been examined, as stated before, by Mr. Cama 
in his “ Yezdezardi Térikh” and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tithi the given Parsee Roj M4h cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some mistake in the date in its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the carelessness of 
later copyists who may have transcribed this date from some older 
manuscripts, the 4/@h may have been written for the Jivj and the 
Roj for the Mah. He, therefore, takes the fourth month Tir men- 
tioned in the date asthe thirteenth day Tir of the second month and 
by caleulation he arrives at the 13th Sud of the (adhik) Shravan of 
the Samvat year 772. But, as this is four days later than the 
ninth day of the Hindu month given side by side, he rejects the 
whole date as incorrect. The second alternative reading he takes as 
Samvat year 992, when the given Roj +dh tally with the given 
Hindoo Tithi and month, in the Yezdezardi year 305. But suaa 
result is also arrived at by Dr. Davar in the Yezdezardi year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as Shake 772.* No doubt both the above 
alternative readings of the Hindu year given in the date are 
plausible, because they help us to keep intact the Hindu tithi and 





» Vide English Tranelation, p. 221. 
* Vide Appendix tohis Gujerati monograph, “The frat day of the Parsi 
Calendar”. 
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month and the Parsi Roj M@h. But the Parsi Roj Mah thus arrived 
at turn out to be the Kadmi Hoj Méh in the above conjectural 
years, although the date is ostensibly cited to prove the Shahan- 
shai claim of a month’s Kabiseh. Besides, these years throw back 
the time of the arrival of the Parsis in India two centuries later 
than the Kisseh-i-Sanjan tradition. There is no doubt that 
that date in'its present form is not correct, but the elements of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not be 
fundamentally destructive to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its placeby some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahanshai claim. In that case it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it nowdoes. The date 
seems to have been honestly, though rather carelessly, copied from 
some older records, either by Dastur Aspandiarji or some of his 
previous informants. And now when we are in a position to see 
that there was adifference of one month between the Persian (Kadmi) 
and the Khurisinian (Shahanshdi) calendar, long before the 369th 
year of the Yezdezardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Khva- 
rizmia are described by Alberuni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in conflict with the major portion of their co-religionists the Per- 
sians, ' we are tempted to consider whether the above date could 
not be found to be the date of those who soparated from the 
Khvirizmian Zoroastrians and came down to India in the early 
days of the fall of the Persian Empire. 

Shravan ' Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 772 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A.D. (O. 8S.) Sunday, and 26th May (O. 8.) in 
that year fell on the first day of the Farvardin Mah of the Persian 
Zoroastrians (vide Cowasji Patel’s Chronology); while, the Khvariz 
misns and Khurisinians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or Khordad Roj of that Farvardin month, as stated by Albe- 
runi. So 30th June 716 A. D. (0. S.) must have been the 





+ Alberuni pp. 223. “...... do not particularly care for their roligion, they 
know nothing of it except its outward forms and they do not enquire into its spirit 
or real meaning. In conseqnence they regulate their festivals by their knowledge 
of their distances from each other.” x : 

* The Shravan month next to the “ Adhfk Shravan”, as shown in the fore- 


going pages. 
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date of the beginning of the Khurasdnian year 85 of the Yezdezardi 
era as they must have intercalated & month before that time, 
when a portion of their group probably left for India. If 30th 
Sune was the first day of their first month, 30th July would be the 
first day of their sccond month, and 2nd august 716 A. D, (O. 8.) 
would be the fourth day of their second month in the Yezdezardi 
year 85. 

Again, if the Khvarizmian year began on 30th June (O. 8.) 
in 716 A. D,, it would begin on 31st May (O.S.)in 836 A. D., and 
on the Ist may (O. 8.) in 956 A.D., and on the 20th April (0. S.) 
in 1000 A. D., 7 ¢., after an interval of 120 years, for want ofa 
Kabisekh or intercalation. And, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages, this was actually the case. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landing of the Zoroas- 
trians to India, in Sanjan, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji must be 
Shravun Sud 9th in the Samvat year 772 corresponding to the 
Shahanshii Roj fourth and Aféh 2nd (not Koj 2nd and Mah 4th as 
wrongly quoted or copied) in the Yezdezardi year 85. This slight 
interchanging of the Roj Mah, which is very common in the trans- 
cription of old manuscripts, as Mr. Cama himself admits, proves 
the correctness of the Shahanshdi date, as it tallies in all details, 
except the day of the week which also must have been wrongly copied 
as “ Friday” in Dastur Aspandiarji’s quotation. Even as regards 
that, aswe are told by the compilers of the Indian calendar, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of the accuracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo tithi, nakshatra 
or yoya unless we know the “ sidhdnta” by which tho tithi etc. * 
was calculated. ‘‘ A ¢ithi sometimes extends over three natural 
days.” So this discrepancy about the week day can also be explained 
as a mistake in copying, ” in so far as the years, months and days 
all correspond as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroastrians were a part and parcel of the group that continued to 
live in Khv4rizmia and Khurdsan in Alberuni’s time, and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forefathers had determined 
for them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 





1 Vide Indian Calendar, pp. 18-20. 
* In some manuscript the week day of the Sanjan date is given as Wednes- 
day. Vide Mr. Modi’s articles above referred to, 
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the first fugitives to India were living in a very deplorable state of 
ignorance about their religion, as observed by Alberuni, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefathers had left for them 
aftor the last intercalation. Had it not been for the existence of 
this section of the Zoroastrians, the Shahanshdi tradition of the last 
intarealstior could not hive bain proved. 

To sum up,we may state that Albcrani’s account of the festive 
calendars of the Zoroastrians in Porsia, Sogdia and Khvarizem, 
has helped us to come to the following conclusions :— 

1, That the Zoroastrians who came down to India after the 
Mahomedan conquest of the Persian Empire were a part and parcel 
of tho Khvarizmian and Khurasinian groups referred to by 
Alberuni. 

2, That they must have arrived in India from the mountains 
of Khurasin as stated in the Kisseh-i-Scajan and landed in Sanjan 
on the fourth day of the socond month of the Yozdezardi year 85 
corresponding to Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat  yoar 772 as quo- 
ted by Dastur Aspandiarji, and the 2nd August (0. S.) 716 A. D. 
of the Christian era, corresponding to the above mentioned Yez- 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastrians had accomplished a month’s 
intercalation before leaving their native land in the mountaina of 
Khurasan, which thoir other coroligionists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their country. 

4, That these Indian Zoroastrians had brought the calendar 
in which the Gath& days were added after the twolfth month 
Aspandarmad, while the bulk of the Persian nation used to put 
thom after their eighth month Abin Mah. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Christian era, and their 
descendants scrupulously followed the calendar in India until Dastur 
Jamasp and the Behdin Jamshed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of them to follow the Persian calendar that was current in tho 
eighteenth century A.D. These two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the Khvarizmian or Khurdsinian calendar or 
thought that their Persian calendar, as last arranged in the fifth 
century of the Christian era, in which the Gatha days were fixed 
after the Abin Mah was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the Shahanshai Aban Mth the 29th day 
of the Kadmi Adar Mah, because the apparent difference of five 
days between the Persian andthe Khurdsfnian calendara, as 
observed by Albsruni, would disappear in the begiuning of the Adar 
Mé&h. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the clever reformers 
mast have made the change at the time of the Adar Mah and put 
the Kadmis a month in advance of the Shahanshais and thus 
nullified the month’s Kabiseh accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the Shahansh4i calendar now in vogue is what was 
brought by their ancestors from Persia in the 7th century A. D., 
and that no change has been made in it, nor does there appear to 
be any weight in the argument that the system of putting the five 
Ga&th& days after the Aspandirmad Mah must have originated 
after 1000 A. D., when the month Farvardin came to concide with 
the Vernal Equinox. This view had a semblance of truth in it in 
the absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Sanjan date was found to be incorrect, but now that that date has 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni’s account and 
information, the Shahanshai tradition and claim to the performance 
of a month’s intercalation by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khurdsfn before Jeaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 


Davunszesnoy Naorosst CooRuawaLa. 


GAJASTAK ABALISH. 


This is a Pahlavi treatise which gives an ‘account of a theo- 
logical controversy carried on between the saintly Adar Farnbag 
Farokhzad and the heretic Abdlish who was an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birth. This religious disputa- 
tion was held in the court of the Abbiside Khalif Mamoon who 
flourished in the ninth century. Firdousi makes mention of such 
controversies having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
Mani and Mazdak sprang up under the Sassanides, and tried to 
shake the faith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. We know 
from this treatise that Ab4lish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. Mamoon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and Abflish was driven away. We give below the seven ques- 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed Abflish asked : ‘‘ O priest, who has created 
water and fire?” The priest answered: ‘‘ Auharmazd”. Abélish 
said, ‘‘ Then why do they both kill and destroy?” The priest 
answered, ‘‘Know that there is nothing whatever created by 
the Lord Hormazd to which the accursed and wicked Ahriman has 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, the demon which is with the 
fire encounters the water. This is like a father and his son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. When they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf. Vend. 
V., §§ 89). 

2. The second (question) the acoursed Abflish put thus : 
‘* Ty it a great sin to strike (i.¢., to pollute) the water and the burn- 
ing fire by carrying dead matter to, and putting it on them?” 
The priest replied, ‘‘ The water and the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are conveyed out of their own herds toa flock 
of sheep, find amongst them grass and fodder and are taken care 

21 
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of; but when they carry dead matter to water and fire, it is like 
leading them on to a pack of lions and wolves who strike and kill 
and devour them.” 

8. The third (question) he put thus: ‘Is it Hormazd or 
Ahriman who orders sufferings and punishments for men? For 
when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sins and cut their hands and bastinade them, it is the order of 
Ahriman which they execute, but it is said that men‘are punished 
by Hormazd : how is this to be believed? Or, if Hormazd pre- 
soribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahriman.” 
The priest answered, ‘‘ This is the law : this is like (the case of) 
a child whose finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison does not go over the whole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to be 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and friendly, The 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, their souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that their souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignorant 
and inimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good.” 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “‘ Which is purer : To 
wash the hands with géméz(bull’s urine) or with water! For if 
géméz is purer, it is not proper to wash (the hands) a second time 
with water.” The priest answered, ‘‘ Do you yourself cleanse your 

. house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 
or order your servants to carry them away ?” Abflish, and Mamoon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cried out, ‘Nothing 
of the kind; we order our servants to cleanse (the house).” The 
priest said, ‘‘ When, during the night, the druj nasrusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it away by the 
géméz or with the juice of plants, not with water, pure and simple, so 
that the nasrusht which is in the body of every person goes out of it. 
All are agreed (as to this point): Do not the Jews, the Christians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, wash 
their hands and face, and do they not then pray to God and other 
angels? Is it not the case that they do not lay their hands on any 
food (before washing their hands and face), end if they do, are they 
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not regarded as sinners and ignorant persons?” 

5. Thefifth (question) he put thus: “(Why should you) pray 
to the fire Behram and ask favours of it thus: ‘ Give me this, 
(your):friend, O son of Hormazd, speedy glory, speedy nourishment, 
speedy ‘livelihood’, since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor that if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will be extinguished? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it).” The priest replied : 
‘This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions : blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, &c. The shoemaker says to the 
blacksmith, ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoes’; and-the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. Inthe same way, the 
fire, in its bodily form, expects zdhar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel as we expect it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish- 
ing the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pestilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their servants and servants 
in need of their masters.” 

6. The sixth (question) he put thus: ‘This is clear and 
evident and every one is unanimous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doers of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You say that the dead 
bodies of the wicked, the non-Iranians and the sinners are purer 
than those of the righteous. This is quite preposterous and 
unreasonable’. The Mobad replied, ‘‘ The similitude of this case 
is not such as you think, for, when the wicked die, the druj which 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
drags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodies, now that 
there is no druj with them, becomepurer. Again, when the righte 
ous, the doers of good deeds, die, the Amshfspands seize their 
souls, weloome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the druj nasrusht (the demon of decomposition) which was 
with their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle (house of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy when he in- 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enemy seizes, binds and drags him to his own 
king; but when he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, he enters the same country in despair and devastates it”. 
7. The seventh (question) he put thus: ‘‘ What is the cause 
of tying on the Kusti (the sacred thread-girdie); for, if it is a 
meritorious work to bind the Kusti, then will the asses and camels 
and horses who, day and night, have [cords] tied tight round their 
bellies seven times, go sooner to paradise?’ The priest replied, 
‘* This is not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to the 
ignorant and the ill-informed, i.e., those who are not educated and 
those who do not (care to) know the reason of it. I will unfold 
what is not quite clear to you. We say this: ‘As we believe in 
duality, (the Kusti) tied on our body explains this duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those things 
which are above the upper half of the body, such as the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, the seat of wisdom, of the soul, of life, 
thought, intellect, memory, innate wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the Amshfspands. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belongs to 
heaven (and that the lower half belongs to Ahriman) then the un- 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality is explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is the seat of stench, pollution, the 
receptacle of urine and putrefaction like the burrows (of demons). 
This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
this well, then they understand (vakhdind) this principle (of 
duality) and know the reason (vahdénak) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It is called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parts. Thus, then, when 
you sit in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 


body) is # wallof separation (of what is pure from what is impure)’. 
Minocussr Dastur Jamasrst Jamasr Asa. 


ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 


On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Parsi priosts 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in course of time various changes and varia- 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these imple 
ments by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our know- 
ledge is incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of 
Avestan writings that these implements were formerly put to a 
twofold use. I have here tried to give the correct translations of 
the texts to show this double use; and in some cases I have tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they are performed. 

T have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and impovements which had 
to be made on accout of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im- 
provement is due principally to the Parsi Sassinian rule. The 
learned men of those later days seem to have exercised great discre- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies them- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten- 
tion of readers to several instances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia, <After- 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, and divided themselves 
jnto two branches, viz., the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
havo still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the Haoma or 
Saoma existed amongst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 
thushtra — a fact clearly proved by various references in the Rig- 
Veda and the Avesta. The Haoma plant is as old aa the time of 
its discoverer, Jlaoma Frdshmi, who first utilised it by pounding 
it ina mortar (Advana) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be very old. The use of the 
branches of certain trees, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with coromonies, impress us with the simplicity of romote genera- 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine 
tals were not discovered in sufficient quantities. In later genera- 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements in this respect that the implements were pre- 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the bran- 
ches of trees, we find the barsam made of brass {or silver; for the 
mat of grass we find the dldt-gih or zdt-gdh of stone ; for the stone 
or iron mortar we find the Advana of copper or some other mixed 
metal ; for the sieve of hair, we find substituted the tashta with 
bores made of some metal ; and various other metal substitutes are 
to he seen in the modern ceremonial implements. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A. list of ceremonial implements is given in various pas- 
sages of the Vendidad, the Visperad and the Yasna. Somo of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
original list. I shall deal here only with those that offer remark- 
able suggestions. Amongst these, the names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies, are the Haoma-Zdiri, the 
Varesa, the Baresma, the Aividonghan, the Hadhanaepata, the Darun, 
and the Gaoshudo. The charge made by some people that these are 
all inventions of modern Dasturs and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect with the change of time, place and 
ciroumstances. 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
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in the position and status of the priests also become noticeable. 1 
have briefly touched on them here. 
Haowa~Zami— raz Green Haoma Prayr. 

Haoma-Zéiri means the green haoma. It is a plant or shrub. 
Different epithets are applied to it in the Avesta ; e. y., Zdiri, i. ¢., 
green ; Zairi-gaona, i. ¢., of a yellowcolour; Némyésu, i. ¢., with 
bending branches ; Hitbavidhi, i. e., well-scented ; Huiti, 7. e., juicy. 
From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in. 
vogue, could not have been used originally, but that it is a mere 
imitation. Originally, the greon plant was itself used, but as the 
plant does not grow in India, the dry Haoma twig, called //im-sali, 
ia substituted for it. This dry twig does not possess the properties 
of the green plant. The //ém-sali now used has taken the place of 
the original Haoma-Zairi. 

Ayotuer Use or rat Haoma : Hovsenotp Meprcin. 

According the Avesta, this plant possesses some effective pro- 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for the purposes of household 
medicine, in addition to its use in ceremonios. We aro told of 
Tranian ladies deriving benefits from its use, just as the officiating 
priests did.’ Woe also find the expression of a wish that the mor- 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries.* From this it appears that the 
haoma plant was used as a medicinal shrub. Dr. Atchison says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a 
shrub which they call Him, for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranges 
and valleys of the Albfrz. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to Haoma Frishmi and hence its name, Huoma 
Zéiri,"from ita discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro- 
mulgate its use was this same celebrity." 

Tue Avestic Haoma anp Tur Vepic Saoma. 

The parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro- 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and ofa Yazad or Devtd presiding 
over the material substance. Just as the health-giving juice of 





. Yasna I, 15. * Visperad XII, 5. « Mihir Yt., 90. 
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the Haoma was, and is, utilised by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri- 
ficial drink, so was the drink of the Saoma common amongat the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-valli, though 
they do not use it indrink. According to the Hindu Shdstras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor and the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 
Havana : Tse Mortar For Pounpina tox Haoma. 

There were, at first, two kinds of the Advana which is the 
second ceremonial implement. One was the Asmana-Hévana, i. e., 
the two stone mortars, and the other the Ayanghahena-hdvana, i. e., 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to express the mortar 
with its pestle. Tho mortar described in the Avesta was distinct 
from the Advana now in use. In the present Advana, copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ringing sound. The modern Advana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, two hévanas were used at the same time : that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modern Advana of copper, used as itis for both 
these purposes, is thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 
havanas. 

Varzsa-Haomo-Anauarezana : Toe Steve ror Sreainine 

THE Juice or THz Haoma. 

A sieve is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma, It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes, It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
found in the Scriptures for the nine holes or for any vessel with 
holes. The word for sieve which we find is Varesa, * which meana 
“hair”. This shows that the sieve was originally made of 
hair. Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals ? 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in 
the Pahlavi Nirangistaén that the hair was taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
now utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-white unemasculated 
bull. Tho hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 


1 Visperad, I, 2. 
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in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlot of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa. From the practice of 
using the hair (varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesy@. It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and 
that it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evipence Arrorpep sy rar Existina Ceremontan. 

Another argument in support of the statement that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring of the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull's hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under :— 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces- 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formule 
‘© Yathd tu Mazdé at mdi tu” and ‘‘ Airyamé ishyd” are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the words “Haoma 
pairi-hareshyante .....0.+6 arshukhdhandmcha vachém”, the pounded 
Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Hém-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain- 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words ‘‘ Ye sevishté us méi ujdreshwd, humata, 
hukhta, hwarshta”, the juice is separated from the pounded sub- 
stance.' In this way, after the Hém-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes, And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain- 
ing the Haoma. The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin- 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 





+ This kind of ceremony is always performed twice. The Juice of the Haoma is 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajishua, and 
it is used by the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the per 
formance of the Vajishna ceremony is dedicated in the end as pious offering to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the Zaothra. 
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strained through that implement. Asa relic of that time-worn 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. We 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements ‘used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

Taz Barsaw: Tur Consecratep Mat, tHe Dais anp tHe Bunpur. 

The use of the Barsam was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an dldt-gdh, i. ¢., asa mat for placing the cere- 
monial implements; another as a Zétgdh, i. e., as the dais for the 
Zaotar, the officiating priest; and the third as a bundle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of fstara is to be found in the Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Baresma frastareta is ‘‘the nobly spread 
Baraam” or “‘the valuable mat of the Barsam”. 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Visperad, where we have a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresma frastareta we find the name of another 
implement named stereta which is a bed, a seat ora mat.* This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as coremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective tm, i.e., this. Anyhow, both these 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cero- 
monial implements, or as two consecrated mats for the officiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 





2 Visperad XI, 1. 

* We find the word stereta used in many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name sadro to denote the bedding of 
the priest uudergoing the Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent sfar 
the Gujerati word «wits, a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 
teaning of baresma frastareta was the mat of Baraam or the bed of Barsam— 
these two being originally ceremonial accessories used as the aiat-gah and the zot-gah, 
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says that acertain kind of grass was spread in the ceremony of 
sacrificing animals; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out ina particular way and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These two instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in the Avesta as something — grass or leaves— spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words ‘‘Urvard baresmanaya” to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this sre remark- 
able. Tho leaf of the date tree is interwoven in « particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
“ Aividonyhan” which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 
the Barsam-dais which was a fabric woven out of the same ora 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree— which now forms the 
‘t Aividonghan”. This leads us to the inference that the stone bench 
called the (dt-géh on which the ceremonial implements are placed, 
and the stone dais which is the seat of the officiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat woven out of 
the fibres of the date leaf. 

Tus Dais or THe Mosap np or THE Branuin. 

Just as wo find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmina. This dais was specially reserved originally for the 
“ Sandhyd karma” and the ‘‘Yagna” ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called ““Darbha”. This is the name 
of a species of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deerskin or of wool, or of a grass called dabhdé. This is called 
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the darbhésan or the dais of the darbAd in imitation of the original 

darbhasan. There are some Brahmins who say that the débhdd 

out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbi. 
Bounpuz. 

Just as we have the words baresma frastareta for the Barsam 
which is spread out, we have the words Baresmé-zasta for the 
Baream held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much oftener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastareta were used likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called tée, but, originally, it consisted of the 
twigs of some tree. Although the name of no particular troe is 
found in the Avesta, the words urvard baresmanaya show that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later books, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of these twigs 
is 3, 5,7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as ‘‘ reach- 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg.”* The number and 
the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree with what we 
find in modern practice, with the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 85, 23, 15,7 and 5, and its length 
.is never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the Vendidid. In anwer to a question of 
Zarathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to how the good 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Barsam 
from a “beautiful, living and strong tree” in the act of reciting 
certain prayers." Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compara- 
tively recent works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 





> Yasna LVII, 6. * Fargard XIX, 18. 
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for the Baraam should be cleared off from the pomegranate treo, 
and thereafter, the twigs should be cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere 
mony in those books are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the Vendidad. 

The verb used with the term baresmé-zasta, i. e., the-Barsam 
held in the hand, is Aishta, to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up ereet in tho hand. 

Evience Arrorpep by Extaxt Cerznonigs, 

The words baresmé-zasta are found also in Yasna LXII, which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in hand. The practice of consecrating some one or other 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yajishna and other pdv-mehel 
ceremonies, the Barsam is usually kept on its seat called the Mihirue, 
yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest takes the 
Barsam in his hand, stands up from the Zétgéh, and, in a standing 
posture, turning towards that particular natural object. whose 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This cclebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and resumes his seat. Just as 
we have the words baresmé-casta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aesmé-sasta, gao-zastd, 
gaomata-zasta-vastravata, and Advané-zusté to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular times in the course of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from the twigs of a tree 
is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of twigs 
in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twias Uszp in Ceremonies By Mosaps Anp By Braumins. 

The twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the yagna 
ceremony are called samidha, a word which corresponds with the 
Avestic Aamidha. In the Farvardin Yasht, the Ménthra-vika 
i. é., the reciter of the Manthras, is called an aethra-paiti, and a 
hamidha-paiti,* i, ¢., an Ervad and ‘Lord of the Barsam”. In the 





2 See. 105. 
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Avesta we find the word yakhshti* for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishita. The number of twigs mentioned in Brah- 
min Scriptures is 8, 28, and 108, and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve fingers’ breadth which is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in the use made of these twigs by Mobads and 
by Brahmins. Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand without destroy- 
ing them. Again, the Brahmins throw into the fire, in addition 
to the samidha, ghee, barley and other substances which they call 
dhuti, a word which corresponds with the Avestic Qzuiti. We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is an im- 
provement on the original Barsam of twigs. 
Atviaonauan : THe Dars anp THE Tyna Mareriat. 

This implement hac originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, as the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology of the word we find that 
one of its meanings is a scat from the root dongh, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ‘is, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the languages, we get in the Avesta the word donghana and in 
Sankrit dsana, a seat. The prefix airi being superadded to the 
Avesta word, an idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
aividonghan. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called aividonghan. It appears 
that originally the Barsam-dais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve & reminiscence of 
that usage, it is now wound round the Barsam. 

Taz Tying Mareniat. 

In extant coremonials, another use of the aindonghan is as a 
tying material. The substance from which it is obtained is the 
date leaf which is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
formed into two parts, and their ends being twisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of weaving 
the fibres around the Barsam bundle is called the atvidonghan. 
An explanation of this use of the word canbe obtained from its root 
dongh which has also the signification of tying. We have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the word 62, Sanskrit bij, which means to 








1 Yasna LVY, 6. 
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unite. In the Hormazd Yasht we find “ aividonyhanem nd aividon- 
ghayamno aividonghanem vé bujayamné, i.e.,” tying the aicidonghan 
and untying the aividonghan.” We thus see that this word ia a 
homonym having the double meaning of a ‘“ dais "and a ‘ tying 
material”. Its use as a dais has now caased, but its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 
AlviaonaHaN Ano THE Wasst-Girpie caLixp rue Kosar: 
A Comparison. 

The word ainidonghan is also interpreted to denote the Kushti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of these two materials is remarkable. We notice a good deal of 
correspondence in the prayers and the csremonies relating to tho 
aividonghan of the Barsam and the Kushti :— 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or winding the aividonyhan 
is performed round the Barsam, so is the caremony of tying the 
Kushti performed round the waist. 

(b) Just as three knots of the airidonyhan are tied round the 
Barsam, so are three knots of the Kushti tied round the waist. 

(ce) Just as the front knots of the aividonyhan are tied whilst 
reciting the word shyothnandm in the two ahunavars that are 
recited, so are the front knots of lhe Kushti tied with the recital of 
the same word. 

(d) There is o difference in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of tho Kushti and of the aiviionghan, 
and there are reasons forthe same. The hind knot of the ainidonghan 
is tied with tho recital of the word shyothnanim of the two ahuna- 
vars of Yasna XIII, and the hind knot of the Kushti is tied during 
the recital of the Ashem Voki. The two chapters of Yasna 
XL and XUL ara Fraoreti Hiiti, i. e., chaptors relating to the 
confession of faith. That is why after tying the last knot of the 
Kashti with the Ashem Voha, a portion of that chapter relating to 
the confession of faith, and baginning with the words jasa me 
avanghe Mazda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the aividonyhan aro twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(£) Just as after the hind knot of the aividonghan is tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also left 


visible. 
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(g) Just as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the aividonghan, so the 
72 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parta of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the aividonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “‘tying material”. 

Hapnavageata: Tae Root or rag PomeGRanate TREE AND Fey, 

This substance also had originally a twofold use— one as the 
root of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word haddnaepata is, like the names of many other imple- 
ments a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scholars do not assign it any meaning, 
only transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. D. 
Harlez translated it as “‘ the twigs of the Hadhanaepata.” 

This substance is the name of an implement of two ceremo- 
nies having different aims. The word urvard is found with it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belongs to the |clasa of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and Jivdm, i. ¢., milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, we have the word uzddta which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the Avesta we find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvarém. The word is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendidad. * 

Evipgnct AFFORDED BY THE EXTANT CEREMONIAL. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the urvard of 
hadhanaepata is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Yasna ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of 
reciting certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep 
his eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 
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the words imdmchd urvardm hadhanaepatim ashaya uzdatém the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present thero. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasne XXV, certain im- 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is gone through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvardm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the hadhinaepata is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 
Tue Sweet-Scentep Fuen. 

The second use of the hadhdnaepata was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Vendidad it is recomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweot-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsna, 
Vohigaona, Vohakereti, and Hadhinaepata.* According to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the Vendidad its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses arealso given, It iq a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is used 
in connection with the words haoma, gaoma in the sense of the root 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urvdsna ete., it has reference to the fire offering.* 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term hadhénae- 
pata occurs in connection with the haoma and gaoma, it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree ; and when it occura 
with urvdsna ete., it must be translated as sweet-scented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root serves 
the purpose of a drink for the Zaotar, and is also used as an offer- 
ing to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials, 
Besides, in the Bareshnim, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo- 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was used as a sweet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a twofold and 





> Farg. XVIII, 71. * Farg. XIV, 2-4. 
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even a threefold use. At present, the root of this famous tree and 
ita foliage is made use of for ceremonial purposes in Persia. But 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweet-scented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

Havevata-Ameretata, Gavsx-Hupgao, Darun, anp Gosnvpo. 

In the Avesta we find the two words draona and draonangha 
for darun. The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian darun, and although it is now used as 
an important element in ceremonials, yet this word is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta where the names 
of ceremonial implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implements in Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Yasna, but we do not find any such name as 
darun. I believe that the words Haurvata-Ameretita aro used for 
the darun. These names are Githic concepts, which, later on, 
have been taken as Amshfspends presiding over the waters and 
vegetation. According to the Patet Pashimani, the latter name is 
“Amerdad urvar urvar sardegdn”, i. ¢., the Amshfspend Amerdid 
presides over all kinds of trees. According to this idea, the two 
words are used for the darun made out of corn and water. Here 
and elsewhere in the Avesta wo often find these abstract words used 
for concrete materials. The words which precede and follow these 
names in Yas. III, VII, and VIII, are respectively ‘‘Kharethem 
myazdem” and ‘‘Gdush-hudhdo”. These are names of eatables. 
The abstract terms used between them may, therefore, without 
fear of mistake, be taken to represent the darun. 

Eviwence Arrorpep sy THe Extant CereMoniau. 

In support of this explanation, we have an important example 
in an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com- 
mencement of the Yajashne and other pav-mehel ceremonies, the com- 
plete accessories of the ceremonies are kept in preparation. Ifthe 
darun and the goshudo are not kept ready on the dldt-gdh with the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces- 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first two 
Has of the Yasna. There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these two Hés the names darun and goshudo do not occur, 
so that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
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in the third Ha the words Haurvata, Ameretdta and Gduskhudhdo 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial implements, 
Hence the darun and goshude are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third Hd because the names have to be re- 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces- 
sary, until these things are produced onthe dldt-ga, Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere 
téta gaush-hudhdo continue to be recited in Yasna 3, 4, 6,7, and 8 ; 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the dlat-géh after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Vaurvata ameretita Géush-hudhdo are 
used for darun and goshudo. Those abstract words are found also 
in the Gathas to denote food, as angels prosiding over eatables : 

At thi ube haurvdoschi: Kharethii d Ameretatdoschd, i.e., * Real- 
ly, thine two, Khordad (water) and Amerdid (vegetation) are for 
eating.”* Again, in another passage in the Gathis, these abstract 
words are found used with the very word draono, i. ¢., darun: 
“Dat ve Ameretatioscha utauiti haurvatés draono,” i. e., “Give ye 
the strong darun of Khordid (entirety) and Amerdid (immorte- 
lity)”.* 

i Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
darun of Khordad and Amerdad, and although, to be sure, there 
may be underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi- 
nary meaning is not widely different from the expression I have 
given, From the two Githic sentences we can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Haurvata Ameretdta 
for darun in the Avesta. 

In the Hadokht Nask the recital of one Ashem Vohu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract words are used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex- 
pressed ie that of ordinary food, still these words are used to ex- 





1 Yas. XXXIV, 11, * Yas. XXXIII, 8. 
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press pure and excellent ideal food: “ Yd nd franghuharena 
Haurvatbya Ashem staoiti”, t.e., ““Whoso praises Ashem whilst taking 
food and drink.”* Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this’same Nask pounded haoma is given an im- 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. * 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the Zamyéd Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Daevas pre- 
siding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of Khordad 
and Amerdad are given." 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha has given a 
weighty explanation regarding the darun. According to him, it 
was, at first, a holy liquid'ike the juice of the haoma. For we 
find in the Vendidid ‘‘ Haomahe, hutahe, dadhdite usefritindm 
vd myazdandm, i.e, ‘‘The pounded haoma or aostofarid 
gives the Myazda.”* The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet Pashimani thus: ‘‘ Hém, darun, Aostefarid, 
myazdin, nehadeh’.* The Avestan words haoma huta have 
been translated as 4ém darun in the Pazend sentence. In the 





1 Bec. 6. * Sec. 9. + Sec. 96. «  Farg. XVIII, 12. 

* think it necessary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the 
Vendidad and the Patet Pashimani. In all the books of the Khordeh Avesta this 
Pazend sentence is wrongly printed as “Hém darun hosh farid yazdan nehad, i. e., 
“the darun of the haoma and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Yazade". 
As the sentence is incorrect, its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing 
to the difficulty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi characters which admit of 
several readings at one and the same time. The word Yazdan stands for the word 
‘Myazdan as we see from the corresponding sentence in the Vendidad. The Pahlavi 
word Myazda is written in two ways thus: +58 and 2426 When the m of the 
word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazdan. Tho Avesta haoma huta 
becomes darun in the Pazend, dadhaiti becomes nehad, usefritt becomes aostofarid 
and Myazdanam becomes not Yazdan but mya:dan. So that the correct version in 
the Pazend of this sentence should be, “ kom darun aostofarid myazdan nehadeh”, 
te. “the darun of the haoma, and the appointed aostofarid and myatda.” In the 
passage in the Patét Pashimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, 
and one of them is regarding the myazda. Similarly in the corresponding passage 
in the Patet Irani we find the duty relating to the myazda coupled with that 
regarding the aostofarid and the darua. From this it appears that what was 
before a “holy offering” bas been converted by mistake into something pertaining 
to the Yazads. 
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extant ritual the haoma is used as aliquid and the darun as a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words huta and darun, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former fu in the-Avesta, cor- 
responding with the Pahlavi Admidan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draona, corresponding with 
the Vedic drénus from the root dru, to flow, to melt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by any effervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 
Gausx-Hupuao : Gosuupo. 

The word quoted above with the word darun was gdush-hudhdo 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 
implement, the yoshudo. It is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the cow, and it is always placed on 
the darun. Just as we always find the use of the durun and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words Haurvata Ameretita placed in juxtaposition with gdush-hudhdo. 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names //aurrata Ameretdta, when 
used in the sense of the darun, separated from the term ydush-hudhdo. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the darun or 
the goshudo, The mutual connection of these two objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words J/aurrata .Ameretite represent the 
darun, and the words gdush-hudhdo, the goshudo. 

The term gdush-hudhido admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding its exact mean- 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is ren- 
dered as gospend-i-haddndk by the Pahlavitranslator. Ervad Kanga 
translates both these nouns as goshudo. But Spiegel and Harlez 
give the two different meanings of “‘ oxen of good breed” and 
“flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter- 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harloz translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXIV, but that mean- 
ing does not suit the context. It should there be taken as “‘ cattle 
of good breed”. For we do not find the conjoint phrase Haurvata 
Ameretata, i. e.., darun, used with it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clear from the modern ritual. 
Evivence Arrorpep sy Tae Exrant CeRgNoniAL. 

During the recital of Yasna XXIV, both the darun and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth //4 the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re 
moved from the dldtgdh. Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gdush hudhdonghem as goshudo. This principle ia found 
clearly joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which are present on 
the dldt-gdh, and those that are not present are not named. For 
instance, in the ceremonia! for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Ads XXIV aud XXV are recited, the phrase 
imdmcha gdm jividm ashaya uzdatam is omitted. That is because 
the jividm (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap- 
ters are recited in the Yajashne ceremonial, this phrase is also re- 
cited, because milk is present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
when those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to be trans- 
lated as darun and goshudo. But when they occur separately, the 
first pharse does not signify darun, but Khordad (entirety) and 
Amerdid (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation”. 

Anmat Sacrnice : Taz Cuancrs anp Iuprovements Mave in rr, 

The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri- 
fice to the Yazads. The gédush-hudhdo, i. ¢., ghee, and the gdm 
jividm, i. e., milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
yajashne ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prao- 
tice of sacrificing fourfooted animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
Sassinian times,to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna, 
zaothra, myazda, goshudo, jivam, etc. 

Tae Yasna: Orrerina. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedic Yagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the Avesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagnas. There is, for instance, the Ashwamegha 
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the name for the horse sacrifice which was common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to offer 
horses, bulls and goats as asacrifice to the Yazads.* The 
representative of the Aveatic Yasna in the Pahlavi and modern 
Persian is Yajishn. Its root meaning is that of worship, yet, later 
on, the original name being retained, an improvement is made in 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
Tt may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word setdishn 
from the Avestic root stu, as woll as the word niydyishn from the 
game root as Yasna with the prefix mi superadded, and we have 
also the word zbdyishn from the root che. 
Zaotura: Ceremoniat Implements, 


The Avestic zaothra corresponds with the Sanskrit Aotra. Its 
root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the Avesta in connection with the ceremony for sacrificing ani- 
mals.‘ The original name being retained, its moaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and the word now signifies the innocent 
ceremonial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, 
water etc. Especially in the Yajishna ceremony, the holy water 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
straining the haoma with the hadhdnaeputa to which juice some 
milk is added, is called by the special appellation of Zor or 
Zaothra. This beverage Zor is held in great importance especially 
inthe Pahlavi books. It is found collected in the first pot on 
the dlatgdh to the right of the Zaotar. 

Myazpa: Green anp Dry Fruit. 

Philologists translate the Avestic myazda as flesh-meat, and 
we find in the Vendidad the sentence “‘ myazdem......gaomantem 
madhumantem” which means “the myazda of flesh and liquor”. + 
In the Yasna this noun is used in the senso of a holy offering for the 
darun, the goshudo, the haoma, and the para-haoma, Although we 
find in the Avesta the word Jara for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
myazda has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green and 
dry fruits, such as we find used in the Afringan and dj ceremonies. 





1 Vide Aban Yt. *  Tishtar Yt. 56, etc. 
®  Farg. VIII, 22. 
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Gosaupo : Gurr. 

The Avestic gdushhudh@o means literally ‘cattle of the good 
creation”. Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the ‘‘flesh of 
the cow.” Under the belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an offering in the 44j ceremony, in place of the goshudo. 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do, indeed, find the word raoghna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and modern Persian 
royhan, to denote ghee, yet the word goshudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used where goshudo is men- 
tioned in the old books. 

Jivam : Mik. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic gam jividm is “live cattle”. 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as ‘‘fresh cut 
meat”. Jivdm comes from the root ji, to live, and it is an adjective 
used asa noun. Although we find the word payangh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit payas to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the word jivém is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious object of nutrition for life. 

Tux Rasenu Yasar anp tur Branwanic Yacna CermMovtaL: 
A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to Abin and Drviisp consist- 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal; a similar offering was made to Fire and Water; and 
to Tishtar and Behrim was offered asmall, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals were meade to some angels, so to others corn 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Abin. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the Satémin 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, recalls to ua the 
ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A. description is found in the Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given 
there the names of four distinct objects, varé-uzdétem, perendm- 
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nighshdrayeintim, raoghnydm-varanghem and dsuitim urvardm, A 
good deal of difference of opinion exists among scholars regarding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darmesteter considers the term 
varé varanyhem to mean “an ordeal”. Dr. Haug says that adora- 
tions to Rashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and ghee 
placed before the fire. I believe that these terms are the namos of 
the particular objects which the ancient Irinians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the objects sacrificed to tha 
Daevas in the yayna ceremonials of the Brahmins. They are the 
dainty dishes called dudhpdk, puri, raddn, bakra and shrifal, 
which were poured into the fire at the end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Rasnu Yasht : 

Aetat té jasdni avanghé azem ys Ahuré Muzdie 

Avi imat vard uzddtem avi Gtaremeha baresmacha 

Avi perendm-vighzhiraycintim avi raoghnydm varanghem 

Asuitimeha urvaranim. 
i. e., “I who am Ahura Mazda will come to theo for assistance 
towards (the offering of) the radi soasoned with an offervescing 
substance, towards the fire and the Barsam, towards tho over- 
flowing dudhpak, towards the vadin fried in oil, and towards the 
shrifal of trees.” 

Perena-VicHzHaraya — Dupurak (Pun). 

On examining the etymology of the term perenavighzhiraya 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. The 
root of the Avesta ghzhdraya is yhzhar or kishur, oquivalent to 
the Sanskrit kshar, to flow or to curdle, and from that root we 
derive the modern Persian shir, milk. The Avesta ghshdéraya, 
then, must mean, ‘ made of milk”, or “‘ a preparation from milk”, 
Again, from the Persian word shir we have the Gujerati khir 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is not 
sweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghzhdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the Vendidad. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica- 
tion to the fire, and it is there explained as tharetha, “ eatable”, 
or rather, as ‘‘ kAdsta kharetha”, ‘a delicious eatable”.. We 

i Vide Vendidad, XIX, 40: Khasta Kharethao frabaroish perenam 
vighzharayeintim, i. e, “Thou shalt carry the delicious dainty of plenty of 
dudhpak"’. 
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find with the name we are discussing, the adjective perena. If 
we take it as a noun, we may interpret it as puranpuli or puranydn 
or puri, all names of delicious catables, and perena-vighzhdraya 

would then mean puri dudhpdk or something like it. We find 
perena named in the Vendidid as one of the delicious eatables to 
be dedicated to the fire, and the now prevailing custom of making 
offerings of delicious eatables to the fire and water amongst Parsis, 
lenis support to my humble aitempt to interpret the Avesta 
phrase as [do. The dedications to fire and water aro technically 
called by the names of fu/éru and puili respectively. 

Raogunya Varancus— Vaaan Frisp iy Out. 

Another object of dedication is raoyhnya varangha.  Varangha 
may be compared to the radén of the Brahmins. Vadén is an 
eatable prepared from the flour of certain kinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable has to be fried, we have in tho Avesta the term 
raoyhnya, equivalent to the Pahlavi and Persian raayhan, one 
of whose meanings is “oil”. That is why I suggest that 
raoyhnya varangha denotes ‘ vaddn fried in oil”. 

We find an enjoinment to prepare vedén during the Gahmbars 
in the same way as the eatable was, of old, dedicated tu the Yazad 
Rashou. Wehave in the Afrinyini-Gahmbir the plirasc garemé 
varanghem dasti antare Mazdé yasnaish, which suggests that the 
faithful should partake of hot vadén after they are consecrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to be a new thing to count such 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet wo are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the custom which is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the significance of the phrases. During the Far- 
vardegin days, it is a common practice to preparo cakes of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other catables before 
the reciter of the Satin prayer. 

Varancua Uzpatem—Svasonzp Van. 

The name of the third offering is varé which is the same as 
varangha. The former is neuter, the latter masculine. We have 
the vadan and vadi as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus, Vadi isa preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in various shapes, resembling the pawns 
of chess. It is common to season the preparation, before it is fried, 
with some effervescing substance, and we have in the Avesta the 
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term uzddta coupled with vard to give oxpression to a similar 
practice of seasoning the preparation. Vard uzddtem, thon, would 
signify vad; seasoned with an effervescing substance. 

Azuitr Unvara — THE Urvar or a Trex. 

The name of the fourth offering is dzuitim urrarandm. The 
formor of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun urvard shows that it is something pertaining to 
trees. I compare it with the shrifal used in the Yayna ceremonial 
of Brahmins. The Brahmins cast shrifal into the fire at the end of 
the Yayna coremony, aud this act is called purndhuti. Parallel to 
this term in the Rashnu Yasht is the term dzuiti. The two terms 
are quite alike. Tho only difference lies in the additional prefix 
purna in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ccromony, But that profix is not coupled with the Avesta word, 
because the offering does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in tho Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
that made to water, and it consists of the strained juice of the 
haoma and hadhinaepata mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that tho meaning of @zuiti ureard is ‘fruit of trees” or dry fruit. 

There is a difference in the use made by Mobads and by Brah- 
mins of tho things dedicated in the Jasna and Yayna coremonials, 
Whcerous tho Brahmins cast most of them in the fire, the Mobads 
use them as holy food to be partaken of after consecration. For 
thero is the strongest prohibition against burning in the fire any- 
thing but dry wood and fuel of sweot scent. 

Tue Numser or Mosaps: Tuzin Rank: Caances in Tue. 

At present only two Mobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal evidence from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who officiated in the coremony. They had differ- 
ont functions, and each one did his work according to his rank. 

The titles of the eight Mobads and thoir functions were as 
under :— 

1. Tho caotar was the head officiating priest. 


2. The Advandn was in charge of the haoma ceremonial. 
3. The dtarevakhsha kopt the fire burning. ; 
4, Tho fraberctar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 


implements. 
3. The dheretar brought in and carriod away the zér, i. ¢, 
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the water prepared ceremoniously. 

6. The dsndtar washed and cleansed the ceremonial imple- 
ments. 

7. The ratheishtara arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The sraoshivareza was the chastiser who corrected mis- 


takes. 
Tue Sears or Mosaps. 


Different seats wero assigned to these eight Mobads, according 
to their rank, aud they used to be in their proper seats which were 
arranged thus:— 

Sourn 


(8) Sruoshivaresa 







(3) Aberetar (3) Atarerakhshy 


Easr (7) Rathvishkara (6) Asnatar 


(4) Lraheretar. (2) Hdvanin 


(1) Zuotar. 


Nont> 
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Tus Negep or tuz Presence or Eraur Monaps. 


The necessity for eight officiating priests is evidenced from the 
third chapter ofthe Visperad. There the head officiating priest, the 
saotar, takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant Mobads. 
In modern times, with the exception of tho dtarevakhsha there is no 
one present, and henee, in the course of the ceremonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming diflerent positions, one after another, he answers, 
“Tam here”. For instance, the zaotar says, “hdrandnem astaya”, 
i.¢, “Is the hdvandn hece?” The dtarevakhsha immediately 
appears at the place marked (2) above, and says, “azem visdi,’, ie., 
“Jam hore”. It is clear from this that the other positions are 
meant to be occupied by other officiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarerakhsha who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and his six absent confrtres. 


Disrsrent Texts to se Recrrep sy the Dirrerent Pruzsts. 


Fight Mobads were clected for the ceremony, and different 
texts were fixed for their recital. The seven parts of Yasna LVIII 
in the Visperad have to be recited by tho seven assistants of the 
savtar. But they are not present in modern cercmonies. Hence the 
dtarevakhsha alone recites them all. His own portion ho recites from 
his proper place, (3) in the above table, and the other portions he 
recites severally from the other six positions for his absent confréres. 
This shows that the other six scats are meant for the othor six 
officials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those posi- 
tions by tho dtarerakhsha were meant to be recited by them severally. 
The zaotar sits quiet after reciting in Yasna LVIIL abovenamed, 
the passage from tat shiidhish upto charckeremaki, and then the dta- 
revakhsha recites the soven portions of the rest of the chapter from 
difforont places, for himself and the absent officials, as given in the 
following tablo, where the figures show the ordor in which the texts 
are recited: 

(3) Shravshdvaresa: Ile ché.....thrdshdim, 
(6) Aberetar: Haurvafsheé...... (7) Atarevakhsha: Haurvdm... 
Ameretatéo. avichi. - 
(4) Rathvishkara: Thrashdim « (5) Asnatar: Pari... .dadema- 
thrdzhdin. hi. 
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(2) Fraberetar: Haithyé......cha- (1) Ravandn: He ptd......stdish. 
rekeremahi. 

Similarly in the Visperad coremony, the text vanghu...hvarshts 
in Yasna LIX is recited by the dtarevakhsha from the place assigned 
to the fraberetar by whom the text is to be recited. In the same Ha 
the dtarevakhsha recites from the hdvandn’s place to the right of the 
zaotar, the text yénghé ...vantd. Again, thereafter, the déarevakhsha 
recites from the place of the fraberetar the text yénghé .. yazamai- 
dé as a substitute for the absent official. In the same Hd for the 
sraoshdvaresa the dtarevakhsha recites an Ashem Vohi from the 
position assigned to the former, a text which the sraoshdvaresa 
ought to recite. We find in the Avesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
in modern ceremonies al! recited for them by the dtarevakhsha who 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank or Mosaps Accorpixe To QuaLiFICATIoNs. 

The zaotar and his associate, the dtarevakhsha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
rublime toxt of the ahunavar is used for this purpose. The first of 
the three parts of the ahunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an excellence which deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment we find tho saotar 
and the dtarevakhsha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows:— 

- 1.) Yathé ahu vairyé zaotd fra mé mrité. 

2. Yathd ahu vairyé yd zaota fra mé mrite. 

3. Atha ratush ashdtchit hacha fra ashava vidhudo mrnoti. 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointinent 
of the head officiating priest, and invariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence which contains the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out with any gestures the official 
referred to, but it is used with the title of the official. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avesta. 
They are: yd zaotd; yd dtarevakhshd, yo frabereté and yd sraoshd- 

varezé. Thus we find what particular functionary is intended to 
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be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the caotar and the dtarerakhsha, but when it is recited by the latter, 
he does it in speaking of the zaofar and his functions, and when 
recited by the zotar it is done to designate other officials and their 
functions. The third sentence with the athd ratush is recited to 
denote the accéptance of their particular functions by the different: 
officials. We shall try to understand the meaning of these sentences 
by examining them separately. 

The saotar first tells the dtarenalhsha to appoint a head of the 
ceremonial in these words: “! Vathi ahu vairys caotd fri mé mrate”, 
i. @, ‘* Lot mo be declared the zaotar (for the recital of) the Yathd 
ahu vairgs’. Upon this, the dtarevakhsha, pronouncing not his own, 
but the saotur’s high dignity says: “ Yathd ahu vairyd yd zaota fra 
mé mrut?,’ i. e., “Let he who is tho zaotar declare the Yathd ahu 
vairyd tome. Now the zaotur taking charge of his post says: 
Atha ratush ashitehit hacha fra ashara vidhrdo mraota”, i.e, “The 
pious learned zaotur declares athd ratush ashitchit hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of the Visporad a passage where 
the dtarevakhsha takes the name of the zaotar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, the zaotar accepts the post with 
the titles. The only difference is this that, there instead of the 
ahunavar, the text referred to is that of the staeta yasna, which is 
the name given to the collective group of the yathi, ashem and 
yenghd, hitim texts. The dtarevakhsha says: ‘ tum nd dthraom 
saotasté”, t. e., ‘ O priest, thou art our zavtar.” The saotar says : 
“Asem aeta saota visdi staotandm frasraothremch«, framarethremcha, 
frasdthremcha frdyéshtimcha”, i. ¢., “* As a saotar I accept the hear- 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota Yasna.” 

Evipence as To THE Posrriox or Mosaps rrom THe Rirvat. 

The ceremony of preparing and straining the haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zét-gdhk, another Mobad enters the Pajishna-gdh, and 
declaring his candidature for the post of saotar, says: “‘ Yatha 
ahu vairyd saota fra mé mrité”, and immediately rising from the 
z6t-gah, the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar who 
is installed in his place recites the text ‘‘ Atha ratush ashatchit 
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hacha fra ashavé vidhvdo mraoti”, and with the word shyaothnandm 
of the second of the two ahunavars he recites thereafter, lie takes 
his seat and proceeds with the ceremony as head priest. Here we 
see the zaotar recognised as head for denoting the excellence of the 
ritual. Tho dtarevakhsha, too, has some position and dignity, and 
so the saotar says: ‘* Yathd ahu vairyd zaotd fri mé mrite’, i.e, 
“* Let the dtarevakhsha declare tho yatha ahu vairyé to me.” The 
dtarevakhsha accepting this task, says: ‘Athi ratush ashitchit 
hacha fré ashavé vidhvdo mraoti.” 

These two examples illustrate the position of the saotar and 
the dtarevakhsha. Here when the zaotar asks the dtarevakhsha to 
describe the excellence of any particular ritual, the latter docs it 
immediately, as he is present, there and then; and so likewise does 
the zaotar at the request of the étarerakhsha. Tho principle is well 
observed with referonce to these two functionaries, because they aro 
both present in person. But it is not so observod in other casos. In 
the same way as tho savtar asks the dtarevakhsha to carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other officials of the veremony to do theirs. 
These are the fruberetar and ‘the sraoshivareza. In their absence it 
is the @tarevakhsha who, in modern ceremonials, dues their task. 
This is to be seon in the Visperad, in the recital of Yasna LXV; 
where the call to the fraberetar and the sraoshivaresa is answered 
by the dtarevakhsha. 

We shall close our theme’here. Wo notice from what we have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
and improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements aro duo mostly 
to the Sfssinian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements have been 
made in the ceremonies during’the ascendancy of the Empire, 
and with the downfall of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 

Kuvrsnepst Enacust Payer. 


A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 


The following interesting extract from a Pahlavi treatise 
may be allowed to speak for itself :— 
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TRANSLITERATION. 


Dirak-i Khirsandih pavan mandavam-i chirik 14 bakht 
yekvimainét va zakich-i charik darman fsfnih dend jahét. Dardki 
yehviintt hand diram sang. Minashnik dmikhtan daneshniktha 
shanikhtan khirsandih daog-i sang. Amat dené té vabidunam 
mé vabidunam dangi. Min lidend yém vad fartik shapir shiyct 
yehevuntan ding-i sang. Al at min dend@ salitar shfiyét bitan 
dang-i sang. Pavan denéi mat yekvimin*t khirsand bitan li 
fisintar ding-i sang. Va amsat khfrsand la yeheviinam pavan 
kar 14 shapir li dushkhvartar dang-i sang. 

Dend darfikiha ba‘n havan-i shakipdyih kartan pavan hfvan 
dastak-i niyaishnih kfistan va pavan parnikani bitvarih vikhtan va 
ko/A ydm avir bamdait II kapchak pavan kapchak-i afastéin yacdin 
val pimd remitintan va mayfich-i shayét kartan. Min fkher 
khirtan akher avigfiminiha khirsand yeheviintan mé pavan tan 
ve riban avir sitimandtar. 


TRANSLATION. 


The medicine for contentment is not created ax one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort produced by the curative drugs 
arises from it. Itis the medicine of the weight of one diram. 
Take onesixth* part of ‘ the mindful mixture, with its wise re- 
cognition, of contentment ;"* one-sixth part of ‘ if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this world), what shall I do 7;* one-sixth 
part of’ one should be good from today till to-morrow’;* one- 

. sixth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this’ (the present 
condition); one-sixth part of ‘I am more comfortable on being 
coutented with what has reached me (my present lot)’;' one-sixth 
part of ‘I am ill at ease when I am not contented, which is detri- 
mental to my work’. * 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound them with 
tho pestle of prayer, sift them with a silken sieve, and every day, 








ddng: one-sixth part of anything; @ grain. 
7, e,, of the knowledge of coatantm=at. 

, of industry and perseverance. 

. of continual progress. 

. of the comfort of contentment. 

, of the discomfort of discontent, 





s; 
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just at day-break, put two spoonfuls of them in the mouth with 
the spoon of prayer to the Sacred Beings, add a little water and 
then swallow (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
entertaining any doubt because it is more advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 


Bamanst Nasarvangt Duasuanr. 


ZRAVANA AKARANA -— BOUNDLESS TIME. 


In the Sfzsfnian period there were various beliefs ourrent in 
Iran regarding the nature and manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
and other important questions relating to religion. Owing to the 
doctrine of the two Principles, whose action’ were represented in 
later Zoroastrianism as essentially hostile in every respect, some 
of the thinkers of those times sought to subordinate this pronounced 
Dualism to some Being higher than the two Principles, which were 
represented to haveemanated from Zravdna Akarana, or “Boundless 
Time.” 

In the later Avesta are found the following expressions :— 
“We praise Zrardna Akarana (Boundless Time.) We praise Zra- 
nina Daregho Khadhita (the self manifesting Time of the long 
period'.” 

Anquetil Du Perron, according to the teaching of the Dasturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inflections, as Dr. Haug points 
out, translated the words ‘‘Zrardne Akarne” (occurring in Vendidéd 
XIX. 9,) as if they were in the Nominative case, when in reality 
they are inthe Locative, and the passage was rendered as if 
Zravina Akarana had created Spenta Mainyu. The correct 
translation of the words is, however, as follows:—-‘Spenta Mainyu 
‘Ormazd) made (the Ahuna Vairya) in Boundless Time.” 

In Yasna XIX., the question is asked:—‘tWhich was the word, 
O Ahura Mazda, that Thou spakest, before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before theanimals, before the trees, before the 
fire, beforethe pure man, before the Vaevas, before the whole material 
Universe?” and Ahura Mazda answered:—‘‘It was the parts of the 
Ahuna Vairya that I spoke before the Heavens, before the waters, 
before the earth &.” Yasna XIX. contains a commentary on the 
Ahana Vairya, a text looked upon as the Verbum or Creative Word 
of Ahura Mazda, before he formed the Universe. Now what is to 
be understood by the sentence in the Vendidad, that Ahura Mazda 
made (spake) the Ahuna Vairya “in Boundless Time”! It was 
uttered before the creation of the Universe, and the beginning of a 
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Universe marks the commenceinent of Time, as we understand Time. 
There was nothing but Eternal Duration before the Universe was 
called into being. 

We read in the Dinkart: “It is said in the good religion 
that that which rejoins its source by its progression, is Time; and 
that which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom. As to Time, it is said, thatit is in accord with the 
foree of the motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
moves in regular succession. The first work of the Creative Power 
of the Universe began with Time, and the end of such work pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All have to regenerate themselves by their own efforts in 
(reaching) Boundless Time. At the period of the Renovation, 
those that are in communion with the Deity will not have to 
journey again. 

“The Dasturs assert that Time was originally Unlimited, but 
subsequently it came to have a limit. When this limit is reached, 
it will again act in Boundlessness. This is explained by saying that 
when the planetary bodies reach the end of their course, Time 
becomes lost in Limitlessness, and after the course of the planets 
is completed, there is again an effort to bring about a limit in 
Boundlessness. The Creative Power, it is said, is Unlimited in 
His wondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Force, He exists Eter 
nally in Boundless Duration.” * 

This passage is a most important one, and contains singularly 
suggestive and correct ideas. In the Gdthé ahinavaiti, Zarathush- 
tra prays:—‘‘Teach Thou me, O Mazda Ahura! from what the 
world first arose” (Yas. XXVIII, 11). In the Ormazd Yasht, 26, 
the answer to this question is given: ‘‘From my knowledge and my 
‘Wisdom the world first arose, and so will the world be to the end.” 

That the world had a beginning, end will have an end, and 
that it was brought into being, and is maintained by the Power 
and Wisdom of Ahura Mazda, is very clearly expressed in 
the Avesta. But how can the world come to an end, except by 
the withdrawal of the Power that gave it birth? This indrawing 





1 Rendered into English from the Gujerati translation of Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjena : “Dinkart”, Vol. VI, p. 379. 
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ot the Divine Power, dissolves the manifested world, all the 
principles and elements of which, having lost their polarity, subside 
into quiescence; cyclic Timo ceases, and everything rests in Limit 
lessness —that mysterious state, of which a very faint notion is con- 
veyed by the much misunderstood words Zravdna Akarana. 

In the Avesta, Zravdna is viewed in two ditterent aspects : 
first as Zravdna Akarana or Boundless Time, and secondly as 
Zravina Dareyho Khadhdta, or, the self emanating Time of the long 
period. According to the passage in the Dinkart, ‘‘ Limited 
Time” which would more properly be called a cycle, an Age, or & 
Yuga, is the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning and end of Time is no other than 
the commencement and the cessation of a planetary course. “Tine”, 
it is said, ‘‘ was originally unlimited, but subsequently it came to 
have a limit”, and when te end of that limit is reached, “it again 
acts in Limitlessness, and again there is an effort to bring about 
a limit.” This statement in the Dinkart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycles by which one Universe after another is 
called into being, completes its course, is dissolved, and after a period 
of rest, another Universe comes into existence. A universe lives during 
a Zravana Daregho Khadhdta. It has its beginning in, and disappears 
intoZravina Akarana. Unlimited Time, as also limitless Space are 
the aspects of the One Eternal, invisible, yet Omnipresent Divine Life, 
which is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is periodical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest between two 
such cyclic Manifestations, the conflict of duality is at an ond. 
During these long periods of quiescence, subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, are one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in sucha state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
has ceased to be. It is merged in Unlimitedness. There is, in such 
a state, no limited self-conscious existence to cognize Time. The 
sequences of events and phenomena, which help to produce the 
consciousness of Time, have ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the All. It puts forth its manifestations— the Universes — in 
regular succession, with intervals of repose. As there isday and 
night, waking and sleeping, life and death, fow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic manifestations. The Law of Periodicity ia 
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Universal. It is the Law of the very existence of the Divine Exsence. 
Every period of activity is followed by an equal!period of reat. 
There are major and minor periods of activity and of repose, and 
arrested manifestation re-begins its course — at the point where it 
had left off—in anew Universe. The One Eternal imperishable 
Spiritual Substance which underlies all manifestations and dissolu- 
tions, has baen spoken of indifferently as either Space, Time, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehensible in its essence. When 
the term Zrardna Akarana is discussed, some of our students 
become nervous, lest the Zerranite doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It is true that in the later Avesta where the 
term occurs ina few places, “Zraviéna Akarana” is not given any 
prominence; nevertheless, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupied the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One Infinite Essence, which cannot be 
described, Ahura Mazda, marking out in Infinite Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which proceed from His life. He pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the God thereof. The 
Universe, however vast it may be, is limited in extent, and 
cannot fill the whole of Infinity, otherwise there would be two 
Infinities, which would be an absurdity. Ahura Mazda is in 
relation with the Universe and does not represent the Absolute in 
which there is 20 relation. Ahura Mazda may be looked upon as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this idea will satisfy the 
large majority, but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
consequences, will ask the question — where is Ahura Mazda when 
the Universe has ceased to exist, and there is only the One Abso- 
lute All? At the end of a cosmie Cycle, the consciousness of the 
Lord thereof, is expanded and becomes one with the All. Matter,— 
so called —losing its qualities, vanishes, while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remains as potential modification in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, who will again become 
manifest, after a period of cosmic rest. Let each thoughtful 
student seeking knowledge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudiciously of profound 
religious philosophies, which carry him beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It is said in the above-quoted passage from the Dinkart that 
“That which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and all have to regenerate themselves by their own efforts, 
in reaching Boundless Duration (Zranina Akarana), and atthe time 
of the Renovation those that are in communion with the Deity 
will not have to journey again. ‘True Mazdean philosophy, does 
not hold out hopes to any one of the bestowal of special gifts. 
The “Path of Wisdom” excludes al] narrow dogmatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may be found. The Path of Wisdom leads to an 
understanding of the laws of God, as they work on the higher 
planes, whether such laws be expounded in any particular religious 
book or not. Every man has, by personal effort, to win his upward 
progress towards spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only one, but numerous opportunities to further his development. 
It has been very characteristically said that “those who at tho 
time of the Renovation are in communion with the Deity will not 
have to journey again”. But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the time? Evidently it seems to be 
suggested that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that which they failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of cosmic evolution, the Universe lies 
coneealed in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
unaccomplished energies and activities of the pazt manifestation, 
and especially with the unfinished efforts of human Egos. Causality is 
aa Infinite as Time and Space, and these three are different aspects of 
the Unlimited all-consciousness. Many minds are puzled with the 
unending relations of all thinga and existences. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of ‘‘Time”, very ingeniously says: ‘It 
will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. This refers to 
that, and that to the next, and the next to the third, and everything 
refers. Thou must seek to know the cause, in another mood. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it existe, ere thou canst know the Law.” 


N. D. Kuawpatvata. 


ON THE SYMBOLISM OF THE DARUN. 
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TRANSLATION. 

It ix evident that the daran® ix like the oavth such as wax 
shown to Zartosht by Hormazd. Zartosht asked Hormazd, 
“ What is this?” Hormazd replied, ‘ This is the derun which 
ought to be offered for the protection of your body.” Its circum: 
ference is like that of the world, its border round about is like 
Mount Alborz which destroys the shaking of the earth.’ The 
niddle of the dara resembles the movement of men, cattle. sheep 
aud vegetation. The yoshudo* in the midst of the darun is Tike 
the Chekdt-Daitih® which is in the middle of the earth and the 
farsast® is the uuion of the Lord Hormaad, and it is laid separate 
from the darue for this reason that Hormazd is unlimited and su 
prome and is like the water of the ocean. This water (representing 
Hormazd) should be full because the vceau is full of water. Tf not 
full, it will not do, and it will not represent His crown and throne. 


» S496 in the MSS. 

* The darun is “a pancake marked on one side, before frying, with nine 
superficial cuts (in three rows of three each) made-.-while repeating the words 
humat, hukht, huvarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts ".—Haug’s Essays, 
p, 396. Dr. Hang has confounded the darn with the farsast in his Essays, p. 396. 
Lut fact, a faraast is a deren (sacred cake) not marked with cuts. 

* Cf. Bundahishn, Ch. VIII, 8s 1-4. 

* Avesta, géush-hudhdo, clarified butter (ghee), a small quantity of which is 
placed on the darun during the ceremony. 

* A mountain in the middle of the world: cf. Bundshishn, Ch. XII $7. 

* A fareast is a darun (sacred cake} not marked with cute: Vide note (2) above. 
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The odoriferous herb (the basil) is like a forest near the ocean 
and represents the spiritual crown. Other eatables, i.e., things put 
on the darun are for the ceremonial of, and liberal offerings to, the 
angels and for the propitiation of the pious and reverential man. 
The three-fold aesam and Uéi (sandal-wood and frankincense) repre- 
sont Aumata ( good thoughts), Aukhta (good words) and jvarshta 
(good deeds), by practising which, the souls of the righteous have 
gone to the best existence (paradise). For every person (who 
participates in the myazda ceremony), there should be twofold 
urvardm in the Urvardmgth (place for the Urvardm).* He who 
takes the Vdj (i. ¢., he who consecrates the darun) should offer 
him (the person participating in the myazda) the chdshni (tasting) 
of the darun from the Urrardm.* He who puts Urvardm in the 
myazda (sacrificial repast) should not have, that day, the slightest 
fear of the margarjdn sin (sin worthy of death). 

The chdishni (tasting) of the darun is a great mcritorious 
deed and participation in a myazda (sacrificial repast) of the pious 
co-religionists is also a meritorious deed. When one wishes to con- 
seorate darun, the place for the durun ceremony should be 
washed and (then) made use of. The place where one wishes tu 
consecrate the durvn, if if is pure, should be made use of 
and it (the durun) should be placed on a stand. The strik- 
ing of the demons and fiends and the worship, propitiation and 
invocation of the angels is on account of the proper ceremonial 
formulas (nirang), and the power, great strength and exaltation 
of the spiritual (angels) arise from the protection of the crea- 
tures of Hormazd. This is also evident that every day, after 
sunset, the demons and fiends come out of hell to this earth 
like hair on the mane of a horse to harass the creatures uf 
Hormazd. When they come as far as Mount Alborz, the spirit of 
the darun goes out to meet all these demons and fiends, annihilates 
them and such havoc is made among them that they fall down 
like hail and are witheld from coming to the earth and injuring 





+ Pahlavi: Saprim; P. pst! This aeparam represents the vegetable 
kingdom, otherwise known as Urvardm. A pomegranate or a date ie essential, 
now-a-days, for therepresentation of the vegetable kingdom in the darun ceremony. 

* Cf the legend about Zarathushtra, who, on finishing the darun ccremony, 
offered the pomegranate (Urvardm) to Asfandyar, son of Gushtasp, who, on tasting 
it, became invulnerable. 
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the creatures of Hormazd. Had it not been for the spirit of the 
darun all the demons and fiends would have made the creatures of 
Hormazd imperceptible and powerless. This is, therefore, owing 
to the power of the durxn which is consecrated lawfully and com- 
pletely and with proper religious formulas by a pious man. It is 
also evident that whoever congecrates an eatable thing, however 
little in quantity, in the name of (a person) however insignificant, 
the least meritorious deed (done by him in this case) is of 550 (stirs). 
This is also evident that a myacda for the great God and for the 
joy of the gooul symbolises the spiritual (repast), in as much os 
Hormazd sits therein with the archangels, as nothing proceeds 
from the archangels alone. 
Karkuvsno Dasten Jamasest Jaane Asa, 


MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 
IN PERSIAN. 


Macaronic verses, properly su ealled, ure verses in which, along 
with Latin, words of other Janguager are introduced with Yatin 
inflections. But the name las slro been applied to verses which are 
merely a mixture of Latin and English, and by a further extension 
of meaning, to verses, mostly humorous, in which thero is a mix- 
ture of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, there ure froquent- 
lv to be met with lines that are purely Arabic, a8 such admixture 
of the two languages is not considered a defect. Occasionally 
Persian poets indulge in a specics of poetical compositivn called the 
(«in which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other than the Arabic is used along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally humorous, Specimens of such verses sre 
vecasionally to be found in the Persian poetry of India, 

Anir Khusro, however, was tho inventor of another deseription 
of bilingual verses in which the words could be read as Persian ax 
well as Arabic, aud at times Hindi, and in each case they could 
wnuke sense. As thix species of composition, stylod by Amir 
Khusro himself as w#2s2 95 (‘the owner of two faces),” and by 
some rhetoricians as #4! e+ (“ comprehending two lang: 
uages”’) is one of the most difficult, the ideas expressed are, as may 
be expeoted, wanting in beauty and perspicuity. In fact, but fur 
tho art employed the verses might, not unjustitiably, be classed as 
‘ Nonsense Verses’. 

The following is a specimen of Amir Khusro’s art: 


ws lol's csstote oF gts HR og 
If read as Persian, the lines mean: ‘‘ Settle with Baha (a per- 


sou so named) the cost of housekeeping. Give up affection and 
folly.” 
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The lines as pronounced’ are also Arabic, in which they make 
a different sense. Thas:— 
y't= My Baha. 
w2's0'% = Was dishonest in my house, 
wth = Be at the door of that house. 
o's: = He came down to my house, 
oslo >= And he exlled out to me. 
oS4, = Be at the back (of the house). 
Tn the following speciinen of Amir Khusro, the verses when 
spoken. can be taken either as Persian or Hindi :— 








nt le g30 Sal se cer ge ole gle piotg! 
Tf taken as Persian, the lines mean :— 
“O companioa of Bahai, in every direction, (is) somo one's soul 
jut the places (are) very far off.” 
To understand what the lines mean in Hindi, it would be better 
to transcribe them in Nigari characters first :— 


ae Te aT HL 
Ag, BH TT He BA 
The verses mean :— 
‘He strives with us to go away Hoating in this viver, but 
ho goes and lives afar.” 


In both the above specimens the meaning. it will be observed, 
is bordering on nonsense. 





There is, however, another variety of composition. called G=! in 
whieh not the whole line but only a part can be road in two laugua- 
ges, und then the sense can be made elegant and witty, as in this 
further specimen from the same poet:— 


wa, os eh oe pore he UG By 5a Ue 
hae 59 99 Foyt Ud ost re tzye gly lobe plif 
“Yesterday I went to the river bank, and saw close fo tho 


water a Hindu woman. I said, ‘O idol, what is the price of ad 
hair?’ She exclaimed, ‘ Every hair a pearl’s worth ’.” 


\ Not as written because there in a slight differenc of spelling. a 
+ It should be noted that Persian writers of India make a distinction between 
tho two sounds of yy viz., e and i, which those of Persia do not, 
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If the words underlined sre read as Hindi & & q, they 
mean,‘ Be off, be off, thou villain !” 

Here is another specimen from an unknown writer :-— 

egies cea Hy at ya SUM pb gi gyele AA yiys oS (lif 

“T said, ‘I want to live in this protected house of yours’; she 
replied, ‘In this house there is a curse, do not stay’.” 

If the underlined words are read as Hindi the sense is : — 

“T said: ‘I want to live in the house of your maternal uncle’. 
She replied, ‘In this house there is a curse, namely, the aunt’.” 

A combination of Persian with English has not, to my know- 
ledge, bezn attampted bofora. The following lines, of the gal 
type, are presented as an essay in this new direction. If interpreted as 
Persian altogether the lines suggest a state of things not to be found 
outside ‘Alice in Wonderland’. It is only when the underlined words 
are taken as English words that the ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the translation appended, the first column gives the former 
meaning, and the second the latter. 


whe; odie gt yp wT yy ile 
oF 94) 985 od wrt Ax 
some D6 oy ptt ile pet 
wlesye sloth ad? yo tle 


eat wah cst 18m yi SF mee ogi 
3) unt waged rele abl chy 
1 ylear chy 





gle ee 

pe sto wk yo wls po 
whe soF coe Ki iil ste 
at wd Kr gt AS OF 53 5 > 
a yi ys ly ed ws ose 


sgast cast ty lage lp 





9s cols ty) yo Gt 44 


weet} pe Sgt etl See oe 5 


oly. 9 odily 5! goed 1 
oS ok tT Ut wh; wre 2 
ey gli ty bye GS eit a, 
we BY ge rb at ot 4, 
a wat Bol 5 ur Gite, sy 


Z 


fe te yg See Ute poze wd 





6 sh & op ty ly laf ws 
phe 5 ot S84 Cok? yy chely 
ogy OEY geld 4 or KU 
93 Ot ot ot Gol, while 10, 


OS 5 ope gee let Lad 11, 


op SS 


5 bp oph Ue o5 3 12, 
el ' 
soo G ott ebb wloyS 13, 


eet Bl a GS oe pid cl 14, 
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ah bya ge et ot oF Ue 





BB eel Gdigize ty styl 
whe y pail Swloy 6 psy 


Sy eh 226 {6 1, ylyle 


oy gle We we ip ape 


seal eels fg ya ays oS! Sob 





ty JY waptle, Sond oy A! 


wtp a eal eb sida re, & 





iy JE 39 G5 ot me art Bod 
ahosl at yey Goes a5 
99) 1F wT a8 050 lta 
“ys ajle yIZF GB oS wy; 
rh y9 a2) AS 50,5 ss 


gy AH ols fy 31 diye of 





Sle 





5 gd Asty Set end 


al ds 2% tt SE or 228? pe 


Ob ety yd aS Gif ly) pgs 








PF 98 whi yet Sof eat e539 
reddy yee Oylhi Ghif aS UY 


May ame Cg ai Uline 1) gat 








Jt 99,8 ppeb wisi Oe S ory 
J% af od By gt oto 
27 


23 g4m* 352 oe pase ete 15, 


aH ee aor ly ulyts oy 16 


we gore w!lyi ge let! 4 17, 





Sool el onto, apy 059 18, 
ax tbe OF oy yl Bard ge 19, 
Salen la oth Ut ue ay 20, 
denny ph yratayewite 55 21, 
ty JULI og: Wp oh nyo 22. 
wif phat po iy Wy 5023, 
das ext at wo whe st 2d. 
oly of vayf Sin nal oS wing 25, 
oar 85h wb nd StS on 26, 

Wh abet 13 96 gun 4, 27. 

GSI bud oye aly cany 28, 


aoe a1shs cpa? sy 4S 29, 





Sl Suny yOd1 96 51 ylO0 py 30. 





smal ya sail fF rd gf adeee pai BL. 





as eee Oye gail 52 wise 32. 
OF 99 1) ot pr leet of 33, 
ces wd oF 5 ad wh GI BL 


ene etl OF uy ayfil ab sal 85, 





aS af 515 6 59 wt 36. 


izle! Saal emtet 3d oF Ld st 37. 
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oat ort cher G33 Lille 
wee oS fr KS be su 
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at tre 28 Ff ott oa! gore® 38, 


otal s ots site egy yet fF 80, 


TRANSLATION. 


1, A merchant went from 
Kim to London andin that city 
he stayed for some time. 

2. When he learnt the lan- 
guage of the péople of that place 
he complained about that tongue 
to a friend. 

8. Said he: Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is at the lead of 
affairs! 

4. The cow grazes in every 
direction, and bestows proparty 
on all men, 

5. See, the veins here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is skew- 
ers and also milk, but the drink- 
ing of whey is very difficult. 

7. Winedrinkers have to do 
with loads, and the orangeeater 
overthrows many elephants. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ment full of silver. Lion-heart- 
ed men feel afraid in the house. 


9. The lame man must be 
moving about every moment ! 
At the time of speaking, the 
world becomes narrow, (7. ¢., one 
feela miserable.) 


8. Said he: Here the Moor 
is endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The cow grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to al] men. 


5. See, the rugs here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7. Wine drinkers have to do 
with the bar, and the orange. 
eater throws away many peels. 

8. Every man. has his gar- 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart- 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9. The lung must be in mo- 
tion at every breath; at the time 
of speaking, it’ is the tongue 
that jumps abont. 
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10. Wise men have on the 
head ears (weighing) one maund! 
The weight of ten persons is less 
than that of a single individual ! 

11. In the hot season thirty 
Women engage in gossip, and 


vintners make wine in their 
bodies ! 
12, When the archer becomes 


expert, he plays on the harp, 


and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 
18. The expert  cuisinier 


cooks pillows, and the fat o“ten 
grows in a kitchen-garden. 


14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in the parterre. When 
a woman becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. The peoples’ Religion is 
in need of money, and no one 
does spending except the sea. 


16. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere. 
The work of porters has 


become that of hair-cutting. 

17. One ean plainly see Fars 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in every house. 

18. The water of the heart 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish- 
es have need of water and clay. 

19. The wine seller is station- 
ary (even) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. When the profligate is 
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10. Wise men listen to ser 
mons. The weight of ten per- 
sons is Jess than a ton. 


11, They make summer sea- 
son of the hot days. Vintners 
make wine in tuns. 


1z. When the archer becomes 
expert he hits the butt. The 
‘Charmer’ nourishes life with 
a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks beans with the lean (of 
meat). Peas often grow in 
kitehen-gardens. 

14. Here the rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
When a woman becomes silent, 
she is a dumb woman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

16. Those who hold a pass 
can gain admittance everywhere, 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here ; also in every 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-water is a specific 
for the gripes. Fishes have 
need of water and gills. 

19. Ifthe wine seller makes 
rum he is stationary. A man 
full of sins is generally dis- 
honest. 


20. When the rind is on the 
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in hell-fre he is a curtain-keeper. 
It is but proper that a carpen- 
ter should possess length. 


In trouble the man be 
and he jumped 


21. 
came listless 


up. In the end, abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22, Children are taught 
‘Moisture on Heat’. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate, 

23. In battle is needed the 


edge of the sword of vengeance ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24, From the mouth of the 
cannon are born the ow! and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue ! 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrified, a charming rose issues 
from the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when music is 
‘struck up in a festive assembly, 
the river, no doubt, becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
eures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
bound, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. Ifa person say to thee, 
out thy breast’, know it to 

e nothing more than a qu 
about a fruit. seme 
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pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of a ourtain-keeper. It is but 
proper thats carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should be calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort. 


22. The learning of numbers 
is tough for children. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 


23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword; all the 
Hussars should be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and the 
peal. In discussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir” on the tongue. 


25. At the time that a tune 
is sung, charming words issue 
from the mouth. 

26. Alsowhen'musicis struck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt 8 murmur at the time 
would be rude. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cufis. 

29. Ifa person say to thee, 
“* Seen a peach ?” know it to ba 
nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 
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30. Also, thou needest not be 
afraid of a knife in the hand— 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
under the dust, 

31. If halfcooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, as 
everything serves for food. 


32, When a commander is 
laid low in tho grave, it may be 
said that ho passed off bow-in- 
hand. 

83. When I want to invite 
a friend, it is essential for mo to 
say two words less. 


$4, Boasting which springs 
from Science is merry-hearted- 


ness. One should never say 
to another, “thirty and 
two”. 


35. Grapes, when they be- 
come intoxicated, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

36. The inspector of works 
is of use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, it becomes 
hot. 

37. Ifthe bridge has many 
doors it is firm. A ladder with- 
out paint is of no use. 

38. Look at the bold horse- 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of existence is 
sufficient for lovers. 
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30. Also, thou needest not 
be afraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
bencath the dust. 

31. If halfcooked meat is 
.underdone do not grieve, for 
every kind of cheese serves for 
food. 

32, When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that the commander has 
beeome dust. 

33. When I want to invite a 
friend, it would be proper for me 
to make use of the words, ‘‘ Do 
come.” 

34, Laugh which arises from 
fun is amerry-heartednos. One 
should never say to another 

‘See, O boast!” 


35. Grapes become wiuo when 
they become must.' If you polish 
not the sword it must rust. 


36, The carbine is of uso in 
the battle. When it is noon, 
the sun becomes hot. 


37. The bridge has many 
girders, aud is fiem. A laddor 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Lo, bold horsemanship is 
in the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 





+ Wine or juice pressed from the grape but not fermented. 
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39, If you want more of this 
account, our friend Kuka will 
Bive it to you in plain words. 
Mrursipuat Nosuerwans Kuxa. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 


I 

Vend. 1,8 =Sp.I, 910: Wesrrraaarp and Gaupyer read 
caylee oegio -armee -bene ny anes ctortee sdbane ay 
vader, aeiden bys apdss tue Most Mss, have tusdandy, 
a reading adopted by Jvst:, Bartuorom™, Aytia*, and 
Jamasp*, while Spizoxt in his edition with the Vendidad~ 
Sade gives +», and Kanea‘ follows him. If one reads a+d~»,, 
he must take 4415 and te as genitioi singularis as Huebschmann' 
does, who translates : ‘‘These are cold of earth, cold of water, cold of 
trees.” It is clear what this passage means: ‘These (two summer 
months) are cold for the waters, cold for the countries, cold for the 
trees.” This is quite evident. Already the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minokherad and the Sanskrit translation of 
Neryosanau have found out the right meaning, but it is not clear 
from those renderings whether the usual reading was #*+S-»), or 
Yond, The adjective ~v» in connection with the genitive is 





2 Altiranisches Wérterbuch, p. 1566; 5. Vi—wepow 

* ‘The Vendidtd, A new edition, prepared by E.K. Anria, Bombay, 1901. 

* Vendid&d, Avesta Text with PahlaviTranslation and Commentary, and 
Glossarial Index, edited by Dastoor Hoshang JaMasP. Vol. I. The Texts. Vol. 
II, Glossarial Index. Bombay 1907. 

* Kavasii Edulji Kanga, A complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in 
Quzerati and English, Bombay 1900, 8." adsnd, p. 107, -bey6 p. 210. Cf. like- 
wise his Guzerati Translation of the Vendidid, 2nd. ed., Bombay, 1894. 

© HUEBSCHMANN, Zur Casusichre, Miinchen 1875, p. 272. 

® he Dinil Matnu-t Khrat or The Religious Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, 
ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay 1895. The passage rans thus: 
(Chap. 44, 18-20): » sy Uy Gast Ems pt eee ey 8 tae ny 

we ag me “ve 1D MeUT, Neryosangh translates: 4% TAWeR 
aurary eters: dard Tt severe: 1 cake gataiaat: serptet: vitae aa efter fa: 
frat #7e%: | (Vide Seta.) Commentar ther das Avesta, I pp. 15-16, SPIEGEL 
aie Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, II, 63. 
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strange. Therefore, Srrrcet considered das and te to be accusativi 
pluralis and accepted the reading =», in conformity with the pre 
ceding words. This accusative of relation is not rare in the younger 
Avesta; Cf. Spreaet, Altbaktr.Gram. § 252, Vergl. Gram. der 
altérin Sprachen 309. I shall compare as a parallel passage Vd. 
TH, 110 = Westerg. Geldn. III, 32, t4»d- 04044, Barrnorome 
(AltWb) p. 1657 takes '~d5 as locative singular. This accusative 
of relation occurs sometimes also in Old Persian in such passages as 
Bh, 1, 28: Kambujiyandma Kuraush putra: 11,29: Dadarshish nama 
Arminiya. I see with Srizcet, Gaspicxs (Der Accusatiy in Veda 19, 
Anm. 2, 216-218) and W. For’, in xdma not an adverb, but an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusative onoma is applied in 
like manner. Sveser (Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886) says with 
reference to this at p. 42: The accusative of the subst. 4 (name) 
is used as a particle in the icnse of “namely”, sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek onoma, ‘‘of name”. Nala I, siden aa ama, 
With Lucian (Timon I, 2) the supreme god Zeus is called psychros 
ten orgen, literally: cold as to wrath, i.e., phlegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the reading }-»», not only having regard 
to the rules of syntax, but also on account of the metre. For if wo 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word sete, we 
havo a strophe of four lines composed in the common octosyllabic 
metre of the younger Avesta. 

sajouas bane ry 
ee en SOR ders 
sdye we dss sexe ape 
Band, wee tas we Danas 

Tam firmly convinced that the first Fargard of the Vendidad con- 
tains likewise metrical pieces from the Iranian myth of the creation, 
as Fargard II, a chapter of mythical Iranian history, has many 

+ Of. Indogerman. Forschungen 12, 172—178. W. Foy disputes the correct. 
ness of L. W. Gray's opinion who in his article (/bid, 11, 307~313) endeavour- 
ed to prove that in the Indo-German construction: proper name+ AI, nama, Av, 
nama, A..P, ndmé, Gr onoma etc., the last word stood originally as an apposition 
to the first and that therefore it was not atall necessary to conceive it as an 
accusative of construction. FOY observes rightly that it is another question 
whether our accusative of relation (historically existing in various languages), 
originated pre-historically from an appositional position. The literature quoted by 
Gray for ths parposa is compteted by Foy. BARTHOLOWS (Alt, Wo. p. 1064) is 
of opinion that this question is not yet solved. 
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passages where the original form may be often reatored without 
greatdifficulty. K. Gutpwex (Ueber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, 
Tiibingen, 1877) and W. Gxicer (Handbuch der Avestasprache, Er- 
langen 1879) have successfully endeavoured to do so. Rather diffi- 
cult indeed is the restoration of the metre in Fargard I, where the 
beginning is most likely incomplete. I will nevertheless try to 
bring the traditional words into metrical form, although conscious of 
the precariousness. I restore the beginning of this Fargard as 
follows: 
saderbades eyes abuts 
esas Drow de tse 
seewoany Mead chee songs 
RELUD evI ED BID) wht 
Lawesoiced tubs opt) to) 
te 
ean tas teesng .d609 
[ewravscmd dye ag Awe] 
femens by nyse sRuvel “oe 
cqempedd Lewab ctyrwds» 
As to the insertion of x I refer to Vend. II, 11-18 (Spieg.) = 
II, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where ye stands in the apodosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with _sSwre, and as to the inserted tre I refer 
to Yt. X, 93, where we find .desmes~ tw ame ree 
The defective tradition ofthe text makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability theusual strophes of 
four lines or of five lines as W. Griaen’ tried to construct in Vend. 
II, 21-22 Westerg. Geldn.=II, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in- 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda with Yima and where is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall the earth. The text, 
ag it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but GzLpner 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words -tm)+ 
truawesog Bre of later addition. If these are omitted, we have here 
likewise as in Vd. IT, 8 following (W.G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables is the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 





2 Of Guigss, Handbuch etc. p. 70. 
* GELDNER, iiber die Metrik dea jiingeren Avesta, p. 74. 
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in this metre, not in any of the Gathas, R. Westraai: recognises 
the most ancient of Indo-German metres. But Getpxer goes still 
further; he conjectures a division into strophes likewise inthe met- 
tical pieces of the younger Avesta as in the Vedas. He distin- 
guishes accordingly Gayatri, Anushtubh and Pankti strophes, also 
a combination of Gdyatri with Mahd Pankti strophes. Although 
I agree with this on the whole, I would rather advise, as Lalready 
did before,+ notto look too exclusively to India, but likewise to con- 
sider the relations with the West, for it cannot be denied that Iran 
has been influenced from Babylon and Syria, The Syrian spiritual 
songs, which are acknowleded to be imitations of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models. show also the division into strophes, 
I now know very well that neither the number of the verses nor the 
number of syllables in every individual verse agrees with the metri- 
cal divisions in the Avosta, but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as far as I know, its counterpart only in the 
Syrian metre and the metrical rules here employed are easily to be 
severed into diareses and synsreses. This was the mode of proceed- 
ing applied by the Syrians. 
Il. 

Vend. I, 84 (Spieg.) =I, 10 (Westerg. Geldn): —Westrrcaarn, 
Getpner, Bartuotomz and Jamasr read «t+» Ppa g, whilst 
Syucet, Justi, DarmesteteR and Ayvia give si-"-m@. Tho 
word ¢#"#g2 oceurs thrice in the Mas. of this Fargard in 
compounds, viz. sughdhd-shayanem, vehrkAnd-shayanem (Vd. 
I, 5, 12 Westerg. Geldn.=I, 14, 42 Spieg.) and in duzhakd- 
shayanem, It seems that the Pahlavi translator had the reading 
«is» before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
hia translating the word here differently from the two other passages. 
While in the two first cases he renders the word by ménashna as 
in silik-manashna and Gérgdn-manashna, he translates it in the 
last case by quite a different word s-ve+ (N.P. a skr. ori, 
shadow) séyéh or sdyak, which has no connectih whatever with 
shayanem, as JAmasp says in his edition of the Vendidad I, p. 15, 

. R. WESTPHAL, zur vergleichenden Metrik der indogermanischen Vélker 
Zeitechrift fur vergleich. Sprachforschung 1860, pp. 437-458. 

‘E. Wi.egim, Zur Metrik des Avesta. Extrait des Actea du X¢ Congrds 
international des Orientalistes, Session de Gentve 1894, Section I ble (Linguis- 
tique et Langues aryennes), pp, 47-53, 
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note. I am of opinion that «~~» is here the correct reading. 
Whether it may be brought together etymologically with N.P. « 
ag the Pahlavi translator thinks, is questionable, but neither can I 
agree with the derivation of the word which Jamasr gives, who says: 
“T am inclined to sup) that the word here must originally have 
been «j++ (root Yor § to wane, to decline : hence meaning, a shade 
or shadow)”. I ask, how is it possible that Ahura Mazda who 
creates only good things is to create “ Vaékerets of the evil shadows’, 
be it that the mountains there give evil shadows or that the shadow 
of the trees is of bad influence to the human body by occasioning 
fever? (Vide Darmesteten, Zend-Avesta IT,p. 10, note 22), By yal g 
we have to understand the ‘‘hedgehog”, which, according tu 
Daxausrersr, is meant by ‘+2019 in Vendidid XIII, 2. 
On account of its pricks it used to be called facetiously 3% 9. Cf. 
Hussscumann, Armenische Grammatik I, 142, 495 ; BartHowome 
Air Wb., p. 755: dush +aka, having evil or bad pricks (?). Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast tothe name “‘vangdpara’’ in the religious code, becausethe 
first part of the compound was imagined to be the adjective vangha, 
good . Also Jauasp, Vend.II, Glossarial Index, says: ‘vanghépara, 
comp. of vangha, good and para, wings;— of good wings.” Therefore 
men who use the name ~3~%4 are called bad men (Vend. XIII, 3 
Spieg.=XIII, 2., West. Geld: me +--+ --borrandyy), In the 
same Fargard (4-9Sp.+2-1.W.G.) the hedge-hog is called a creation 
of Spenta Mainyu and a high punishment is decreed on any one kill- 
ing it. It is the best known and from an anatomical point of view 
perhaps the most characteristic of the Insectivora. For it extirpates 
not only noxious insects asthe evil fly’ete., but even reptiles, as frogs, 
toads, and even venomous snakes do him no harm. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suffering much by the molesta- 
tion of insetts, the hedge-hog was early fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, thergfore, that in our passage we must understand by 
srass tyke: ceidigeay, a country —it is not certain which — 





1. Cf. HUEBSCHMANN, Persische Studien, Strassburg 1895. p. 72, No. 687, 
P. Horn, Zeitschrift far vergi. Sprachforechung Bd, 33, 437 saye: Aufeiner lautan- 
gleichung an das zweite beruht das erste 2 in npers. size, gabrt jujik, phiv. zdeak, 
aw. duztka-(achimpfname des igels wol mit volkeetymologischer anknipfung an 
dush,-dus “schlecht, libel”), statt dueska “Stecher”, vel. nps. dézten “durchbohren” 
dézene “nadel”. 
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where the hedgehog was at home and perhaps even held asa domes- 
tic pet. Therefore, referring here to an animal it is very conveni- 
ently said «t+» which is derived from si, to lie, for the hedge- 
hog lies in its hiding-place, while in the two other passages of this 
Fargard we find the equally fitting term ¢:}+"-a2 (from shi, to dwell), 
because it is the question of a country inhabited by men, by Sogdi- 
ans and Hyrcanians. If we see even now in Europe after two 
thousand years of civilization, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by the best writings accessible to every one, that 

an animal so useful as the hedge-hog is wantonly persecuted and 

killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 

of the precepts of the Vendidad for recommending the protection of 
this animal. Darmesrerer says (Zend-Avesta II, p. 194; S. B. E. 
Vond., 2nd. ed., p. 156, note): ‘The hedge-hog, according to the 

Bund, XIX, 28, is created in opposition to the ant that carries off 
grain, as it says that the he.gehog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants (Bund. XIX, 28; of. 

Sad-dar 57). When the Arabs conquered Seistan, the inhabitants 

submitted on the condition that hedge-hogs should not bekilled nor 

hunted for, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 

country. Every house had its hedgehog (Yaqour, Dictionnaire 

de la Perse, p. 803). Plutarch (Quastiones Conviviales IV, 5, 2) 

counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi.” 

II. 

Vend. I, 49 (Spieg.)=I, 13 (Geldn.) Most ofthe Mes. with 
translation have ¢»+9-n» which is accepted by Srrrarn, 
Wesrenrcaarp, Anti, and Jamasr (I, 14); only F gives Slade mala 
but all the Vendidéd-sides give ci#~s5¢-»e~, which Getpnar has. 
Vend. V, 87 (Spieg.)=V, 28 (Geldn.,) the Mas. with translation 
give t»23—»w» which Srigom: prefers; the Vondidad-sides again 
give doageane-, which Getpner, AntTiAand JAMAsP adopt; but, 
Westercaarn reads 6:¥9-m.— Vend. XIV, 40 (Spieg.)=XIV, 
9 (Westerg., Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation have tu-s»0# 
with the exception of A, where we find oagiems, which Wes- 
TERGAARD and AnTiA have in their text, but the Vendidad-sades 
have again b»+*#-»w+, This is approved by Gatpner and Jamasp, 
while Sprzaau prefers t= e+. Kanaa in his dictionary reads Vd. 
XIV, 9 dv~qi-me, 1,14 and V, 18 629m, From all this, it fol- 
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lows that the readings deagqennes and see which Gzupyen 
has adopted in the quoted passages, are preferable. They are likewise 
confirmed by the Yashts. Also K. E. Kaxca (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 137) and Jackson (Avesta Grammar, p. 108) 
give only the ordinal ~s=5¢-«-, while Spizcet (Vergleich 
Gramm. I. alter. Sprachen, p. 310) gives both forms weno 
and 25-0 as equally well founded. 
Iv. 

Vend. I, 72 Spirazt reads »9#'i and likewise does Getpyer (I, 
18). Wesrmrcaarn (I, 19) reads »9¢e and says in a note that it is 
® correction. Also Antia and Jamasp read 25#se. All the Mss. have 
25810; so has even K 9; only JP 1, P10, J6 havessx-e. In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation that by mistake came to 
be inserted also into the text of several Vendidid-sides. K 9 justly 
omits it, and so do Grtpyen and Jamasr. Spreass gives itas follows: 

oo yO sdaevepp doy 0s get sSeeseuy ree Here the two 
best Mss. have ~»§e, an unimportant one +»5¢+¥, another equally 
unimportant one ayes, but tho Vendidad-sides have ~»9#:e, the 
last word varying inthe Mss. between o9x#¥ and odeiv, 

This word occurs again in Yasna LVI, 11, 6 a maa 
29 (Wesrera. Getpy.) There the old Ms. has 29¢v, but 
others dogeier or bog~e and K4 tse. Ina fourth passage, Yt. 
X, 104 Getpwer reads with most Mss. ty3#42 which is so corrected 
pr. m. in K 15 from sew; two Mss. have bogey, P13 Dey, 
Likewise, Gztpyex has in Yt. VIII, 32 e¢>23e47 “ with J10, 
whereas most Mss. have e~m=sei, K 12 wemsevoe and Kip 
agere. Accordingly the readings »5#te and 25% seein to be tho 
best confirmed, but 50 is also »5#+e. Something may be said in 
favour of each of these three readings. In favour of 2980 we 
have (1) the Old Persian Hindush as Darius writes, aud the Greek 
India; (2) the Neo-Persian aie (coll. site and »si#,) wliny ais 
(3) the Ind. ffeg. In favour of 25-0 we have the Hebrew yqiq (from 
san)» which can only have originated from this form.’ It occurs 





* Among the Aramean words from the Targumim quoted by DAL3an, 
AxamAiach-Neubebraischea Wértorbuch 1901, with the Avestic »siy agree the 


words MARINI TROT Indian, yeas Est. IL, 8, 33, vagy India, 
but analogous to the Pahlavi words ¥S» fendi, 89S hendikdno, we have 
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in the Old Testament: Esth.I, 1; VIII, 9. As to ssew, the 
reading is not only recommended by the authority of the Mss., 
but also by the circumstance that often in the Avesta before a 
nasal + consonant we find ¢ for 4. It is not without interest to know 
these cases, as in the following words; Yt. VIII 23: evsi(om 
(Gatp.), but J10 has +veGe, K15 correcta ~egs(-rm into wegeom, 
Yt V, 95 seecl+b for see , Yt. V, 130 Gunpyer reads seqtdeds , 
J10 haa svgvdsss, Vend. VI, 1—4. Getpyer, Anti, and Jamas 
road svxsdi~wSay, Spiraea, gives segidsdsdau Yasna XXIII, 2 
(Spieg.)=X XIII, 1 (Geldn.) Spreazt and Getpner read deeidsds—day-v, 
Also Vend. II, 17 (Getpx.)=II,30(Spieg.) the Mes. vary between 
eetgeeh and seeuyets and sexpse-b, More examples are given by 
Barrnotomz (Air,Wb. p. 1814, s.v. hindar, hendar~). The change 
betwoen t and 4 in Avesta and in other languages has been copious- 
ly treated by me in my article: Contribution A Vinterprétation de 
VAvesta pp. 591-96 in the Review: Le Muséon III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Cawa Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 43-44. 

For these reasons I believe that Ousuavsen (1829) and, later on, 
Spine and Gatpygr (Vend. I, 18) were right in adopting in their 
texta the well founded reading 2s. The Syrians likewise write 
hendu. But I am very far from believing these forms so vari- 
able with regard to their vowels to be mere grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly as old as our manuscripts, the oldest of which 
dates from 1323 A.C. I am of opinion that they had their origin in 
the dialectical conditions under which they were written, and in this 

- circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
Vendidad-sides written in India have for example jtaeb, where 
the Ms. K9 written in Persia has !iseib like the Mas. with transla- 
tion, May it not be that forms like t»4mo (Yas. LVII, 29) might 
have arisen in a similar way as today in Bombay the vowel which 
in the Parsee prayers is pronounced asx by the Shahanshaisand as ee 
by the Kadmis?(Cf. Dosabhai Framji Karaxa, History of the Parsie, 
Vol. I, p. 116.) As the spelling varies in the Mes. in details and 
is not always fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to vary. The 
same is the case even to-day in the Iranian dialects. With regard to 





the Aramean words TNPAI} MPI Koh. 2,5, ‘pyr Jonathan 
Targumim Gones, 1, 10, 10} pn Est. If, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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the Ossetian, Ssanzn says in his Ossetic Grammar, p. 18: ‘In the 
pronunciation of the vowels the Oxsetes and especially the Tagaures 
are very inconstant: a and % vary continually and the same word is 
often pronounced differently even by one and the same person, now 
with an a and then with an ae. The Digorians often use the vowel 
efor the Tagauric i.” A similar observation with regard to the 
change between a and ii is made by Oscan Mann in his Kurdisch- 
Persische Forschungen, Ergebnisse einer von1901 bis 1903 in Per- 
sion ausgeftihrten Forschungsreise, die Mundart der Muxrr-Kurpen, 
Part I, 1906, p. xut:—‘‘The pronunciation of the short vowel a 
is exceedingly variable. The same individual in the same word of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure ¢ and now an i approaching 
to e, and on a third occasion comes perhaps to pronounce the 
syllable in question between both.” 

Vv. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.)=IT, 19 (Westerg. Geldn.): the Mss. vary 
between the two synonymous words ¢ve“vs and «e~», The Pahlavi 
version gives us a hint at the correct reading. For there wa read 
s¥9sAy, omy Sans, am, N.P. ~~, which habitually stands for the 
root »~) and ite derivations, while the root mw and its derivations 
used to be translated with naps, es = Abd, uiwlyd cf, 
the Pahlvi translation of Yasnn XXXIV, 5; XLVII, 8; L, 2, 18; 
LI, 1. Here Sprzcet and other editors of the Avesta text have 
justly preferred the reading «e-m . 

VI. 

Vend. III, 27 (Spieg.)4III, 8 (Westerg. Geldn.); II, 40(Spieg.)= 
III, 12 (W.G.); III, 123 Spieg.=III, 36 (Westerg. Geldn.); VIII, 38 
(Spieg.)=VIII, 14(Westerg. Geldn.): We read in Spreaet’s edition 
in the abovenamed passages a kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows. ~e2sds ary2)} wysss5s wp vsjmus, WesTeRGAARD has 
in TET, 8, 12; VILL, 14: -essds -opod4j 01d) or ysjuve, but in III, 
86+ wessds apy do} weesds —ryjwes in which place also a Ma. 
written by Dastur Dar&b Pahlan in 1072 Yaadozardi, i.¢., 1703 
A. D., and conaulted by Er. E. K.Antia for his Vendidéd edition, 
reads so. Antia and Jamasp give in these four passages the same 
text as Wrerercasrp. Geupyer reads in all four passages equally, 
saensds -apyeda] svyesds yusjeex, Whether one reads r)1 or 
ap2-)} is not of much importance. These are marely questions of 
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euphony, orthwpie and orthography. But one may well ask whether 
forms like~ry+i~e», 2rw~>-) which must be conceived in Vend. III, 
12, and VIII, 14 as nominativi pluralis, and in III,8, 36 aa accusa- 
tivi pluralis, deserve to be adopted into the text. For the pro- 
perly constructed current forms occurring, ¢.g.,in Vend. VI, 1 and 
elsewhere in the Avesta are ~rg~3-3 2rs+jou», A, Memurt has 
recently discussed this question in the Journal Asiatique (Mai-Juin 
1908: Une fausse lecture del’ Avesta, pp. 520-521). I agree 
entirely with his deductions. It might be argued that the forms 
in question are constructed analogously to the flexion of the demon- 
strative pronouns, but this is,as Meer justly thinks, an arbitrary 
supposition. He believes these forms to be erroneous and endeavours 
to prove from theancient Pahlvi letters, that the form ~ry~)! owes 
its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving this. But I should like 
to point out here, that the so greatly differing, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta Mss. are due, not only to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists, but often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This has been already proved by R.Rors' for 
the Veda Mss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 


Jena, October 1908. Dr. Everns WivnsM, 
. Proressor OF TRANIAN Lanavaars 
in THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 





+ Of. Zeitschrift d. Deutech. Morgenliind. Gesollechaft, XXV, pp. 229-231. 
A. WEpER: Indische Studion, X. 128-135, H. Znawer: Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 20. A. Ludwig, Rigveda III, 70—99. Max Miller, Vorlesun- 
gen Uber dea Ureprung und die Entwickelung der Religion. Strassburg 1880, 
pp. 183-191, ZDMG. Bd. 48. ZV gle. 26, 45. 


ASTVAT ERETA. 


Among the theological names of Zarathushtra’s three future 
aons, the aacond/UKcasarat-Nemau, admits no doubt as to its mean- 
ing which is that of “The Increaser of prayer (or worship)”. 
Tho Pahlavi translation of the name of the first one, Uxusayat- 
Ereva, confirms the supposition that the first part of this name 
Ukkshyat has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives Vakhshinitdr-¢-dhardyih, ‘* The increaser of 
Righteousness”, ereta in Uxusnyat-Errra being an Iranian equiva- 
lent of the Sanskrit rita, and identical with the Avestan Asha or 
Arta,* p 
It is not likely that ereta, in the third name Astvat-ERETA 
should have another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. Bartholome translates: ‘‘ Der das leibhaftige Recht ist”. 
But the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, astvat, of the third name a 
verbal form analogous to wkhshyat-and not the well known adjective 
astvant, ‘‘corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana- 
tion of the name Asrvat-greta in the Farvardin Yasht, § 129. One 
is tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans- 
late ‘‘ praiser of Righteousness”, or in a causative sense, ‘' The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised”. I am aware that the 
initial @ ought in that oase to be long. But that objection could 
not be said to be necessarily fatal to the etymology I have suggest- 
ed. Thus the three expected saviours should be called respec- 
tively : 

The Increaser of Righteousness, 
The Increaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 
Nataan Soprrprom. 


1 Bee my book, “La vie future Papras le Masdtieme, Annales du Muste Guimet, 
Bibl, d’Hiudes 1X, p. 252f., and Chr. Bartholome, Zun Altiraniechen Worterbuch, 
p. 10 ff. 
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VERMIN AND HOLINESS. 


Mahavira endured gnats with patience, although they tor- 
mented his body. According to the Acharanga Sutra, 8, his 
disciples, the Jaina monks, were not allowed to kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Majjhima-Nikaya 12, Buddha 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away. It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhisattva shake off the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modern Sannyasins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. The great Farid ad din Attar‘ in the excuse of the 
aecond bird makes a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine. friend. 

In the Greco-Roman world, the Cynics were the foremost 
representatives of holy filth. But the asceticism of the Middle 
Age in Europe surpassed them. The monks of the murdered 
Thomas & Becket in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which ‘ was 
boiling over with thom, like water in a simmering ealdron”. They 
did not know that he was such a Saint. St. Francis, according to 
the Speculum Perfectionis, ‘‘ was no enemy of these insects, but he 
carried them on himself and considered it an honour to have those 
heavenly pearls in his dress’. Suso, in his autobiography, teils 
how terribly he was tortured by insects, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his sleep. Cardinal Bellarmine 
showed his patience in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very different from any Indian ahimsa or from the belief in Trans- 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our sufferings, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this life. 

These few instances of the revolting but significant chapter on 
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vermin and holiness may illustrate the Hhrafstra-killing holiness of 
the Avesta (Vendidad XIV, etc.) 


Natuay Sopensiom. 


THEOPOMPUS AND THE AVESTAN AGES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Plutarch, writing io the first ceatury after Christ, quotes Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Macedon, from about 300 B. C., 
concerning the “ Magian " conception of the history of the world : 

Cxdgoumos Bi Gyot kava rovs pdyous dvi pcpos rpearxidca trq rov piv xpareiv dv 8 
xparvitas vay Gedv, Dra % reexihia pixeotias xal moheuciv cal dradiew ra roi iripov rw 
Frepor-rados Bdmodeineabas re “ADqy, xai rods pir dropirrove eidulpovas Zeeeas, pire tpogie 
Acopevove pire exidy movoivras, viv Bi raiva pyxamodpeor Cesv pqusiy xa 2varaiea dsc xpévor 
nadie piv ob modin rg Ce, Samep Barb pcre xoqpuopiry wirpior. 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magians may be ren- 
dered in this way:— 

“1, One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
domiuion during three thousand years. 2%. During another three 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other's works, 
3, At theend, Hades (=Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow.—The god who has brought about these 
things (=the defeat of Angra Mainyu and the happy state of mankind) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great fur the 
god, as ( it would be ) moderate for a sleeping man.” 

The last words are bad Greek, aud must have been corrupted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very satisfactory. As to the repose of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition of the Shikand 
Gimanik Vijdr to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Frashékereti. Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Keresdspa sleeping on the plain of Peshyansi, or with Saoshyant, yet 
lingering in the Prophet’s ‘holy seed in the lake Kansava, or with 
Yima preserved in his vara from the great winter ?" 

It is quite conceivable that some misunderstanding was per- 





+ Then one would read xatse piv obv woty instead of xadcs piv ob wodiv : “a rather 
considerable time, but moderate for e god as well as for e man who is sleeping”. 
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¢ 
petrated by Theopompus or by, Plutarch in quoting him, But as far 
as I can see, the context excludes the introduction of a third god, 
after the two ruperhuman rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatise on La Religion des Persea, published in the 
Revue biblique in 1904, Father Lagrange ingeniously sugyests that 
the god, “ qui a sombind cela ” (unxemetueor), meaus Yima, who has 
taken a rest in his vara, But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Iranian legend of Yima. And uno attentive reader of this 
passage can understand rév 8 raive unyarmoduevoy Gesy otherwise than ax 
meaning one of the two Bods rivniv. rir di. .. ray es»" “Mentioned 
above, 

M. Lagrange who, by the way, evidently takes Dernardaki's 
reading aor instead of eadds for the text, understands the first part of 
Platarch’s quotation from Theopompus in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtrisn doctrine of the history of the world. He under- 
stands dri yéos in the beginning of the quotation as indicating two 
periods, one with Ahura Mazda as ruler, another with Angra 
Mainyu as ruler, and translates : “ Théopompe dit gue, selon les 
Mages, l'un des deut tour 4 tour domine et l’autre est vaincu pendant 
trois mille ans; pendant trois autres mille ans on lutte et ou se fait Ia 
guerre........” It is possible to translate a yépor in that way, 
which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda’s government, 
(2) 8000 years of Angra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before the defeat of Hades ( Angra Mainyu ) and the happiness 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the 
two “turns ” to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. "Ava pépor 
belongs to both the following statements, The first “turn” of the 
two gods’ relation is indicated by riv piv xpareiv riv 8 sparriefar: one 
of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Mainyu ) was 
under his dominion during three thousand years.’ The second 
“turn” comes in with péxeoGas xai rokepeiv: they fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bdndahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the epoch beginning with Zara- 








1 M, Lagrange, La Religion des Perscs, Revue biblique, 1904, p. 35, noted, writes: 
« Séderblom (Za Vie Future, p. 244) a fait un véritable contresens on négligeant cette 
période contenne dans lea mots dvd pipes.” I hope, he will find now, that I have not 
neglected bis second period, but that the more uataral interpretation of dni pips 
which excludes it, seems not to have occurred to him. 
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thushtra and designated as the triumph of God. It corresponds to 
Theopompus’ words: rier d'éroheineetor ry “Abyy, etc. With Theopompus 
it is not an epoch but an end. A Greek writer, as well os a modern 
writer, would rather understand the actual age as a fight between the 
Good and the Evil one, than as the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the four, mentioned in the Bin- 
dahishn, were generally accepted as a Mazdayasnian doctrine already 
about 300 B, C, An extant Avesta fragment quoted in the Pahlavi 
Vendidid II, 20 runs: “How long time lasted the holy spiritual 
creation, matnyava stish ashaoni”? Thus the complete Sisinian 
Avesta knew also the first one of the four great ages of the universe, 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdayasnian chronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.' 

Upsata. Natnan Sévgrsrom. 





1 For further discussion, sco my article on“ Ayes of the World, Zoroustrian”, in 
Hastings’ “ Encyclopedia of Reliyion aud Ethics”, Vul. 1. 


ARDAE VIRAF AND HIS TRANCE. 


In an age of reason peopleexpect to have a rational explanation 
for every phenomenon that occurs in this world. Psychology and 
kindred sciences which try toexplain and assign a reason for all the 
supramundane phenomena which occur at the present time in 
different parts of the world, as they have occurred again and again 
in the past, are however, still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
particular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are genuine, and that they cannot be explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five senses. But when 
they come to assign a reason for the same as to how they occur, 
there is a difference of opinion, and two theories have been put 
forward as to their possible solution. One is that they aro the 
result of the working of the hitherto unmanifested powers of the 
soul, or,as Myers has termed them, the subliminal consciousness of 
man. (Sea ‘The Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” ) It is there stated that our work-a-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger consciousness that generally lies hidden 
below the threshold, as it were, but which at times spontaneously 
manifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
toso rise up. The other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of “ other intelligences” which aro 
said to inhabit the universe. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of telepathy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unanimously 
vouched for as genuine. ‘‘ These two subjects, Telepathy and 
Hypnotism”, says Mr. Edward T. Bennett, a formor Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for Psychical Research, in his “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Research”, ‘‘ have been rescued from the outside 
wilderness, and brought within the circle of scientific investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry.” He goes on to say 
that “a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced, not 
superstitions or myths to be ignored.” 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal in the 
main with hypnotism, and we shall therefore try to understand it 
from that epoch-making work of Myers, already quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the ‘‘ Subject ” or hypnotised 
person is insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of any part of his body. This state is brought about by means 
of suggestion on the part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explains, suggestion from without resolves itself into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some telepathic or super- 
normal influence at work between hypnotiser and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as “ successful appeal to the subliminal 
self”. 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, is in this 
state unfit for its usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever,—quite as capable of transmitting and fecling 
pain—although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. Tho 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain inatead of below it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self—of the subliminal processes of 
thought, While the ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 

- deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in the soul, that is, of telepathy, 
talesthesia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as an open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body in the trance state is said to 
be ‘ invaded” by another personality, and then whatever in that 
atate is ssid or written is ascribed to the influence of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
is written or [uttered by him in that state or thereafter is to be 
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taken as gospel truth, or that it represents the true state of affairs. 

The human mind is generally very prone to the miraculous, and 
it is necessary that in investigations of this kind, the greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep- 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mind, will be 
evident from the following weighty words of Myers. ‘I propose 
to indicate in Appendices (923 A and B) some of the work’which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in exposing and guarding 
against fraud and credulity ; and 1 further refer my readers to a 
forthcoming book by my friend and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called ‘‘ Modern 
Spiritualism” from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary.” And a perusal of that book styled 
“Modern Spiritualism : a History and # Criticism” in two volumen 
will go a great way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But even where there is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate the whole proceedings and render 
the result worthless in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from without and from sources other than one’s own mind or that of 
the hypnotiser, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in most cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever has 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the different strata of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of streas or under 
certain unusual circumstances, aa the hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the waking consciousness. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has been 
onee received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge from every possible source, side 
by side with the development of one’s own moral nature. This ia 

30 
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expressly enjoined in the Zoroastrian religion. Mere “‘dry piety”, 
as the Persians would call it, ia not of much avail, 
Vinar ano nis Trance. 

We now come to the subject proper of our paper. It is stated 
in Chapter I. of the Viraf Nam&h that the Zoroastrians of that 
period wero very shaky in the matter of their religious beliefs, and 
that it was "therefore deemed necessary to bring them round to 
their former faith by means of a miracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some thousands of Zoroastrian priests from 
all parts of Iran was called in the firetempla of Adar Frébag, and 
they finally selected from among them Ardae Viraf to take up that 
responsible task. That task consisted in exploring the spiritual 
regions in order to find out whether their popular beliefs were 
justified by what he saw there. Viraf, after performing certain 
ceremonies, and having taken a draught of wine and mang 
(a kind of intoxicating drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven days and nights, apparently as one dead, In 
that state, his soul traversed the spiritual regions, This trance 
seems to have been induced by self'suggestion from himself, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and many. Instances of such self 
induced hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. Myers in 
Chapter V. of his famous work. ‘* Who could have thought”, says 
he, ‘ that a healthy under-graduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he 
could rest with his heels on one chair and head on another, and 
remain: suspended in that condition ? or that other healthy young 
persons could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ?” 

So far, then, even as regards Virdf, we have been on safe 
ground, on ground that falls legitimately within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to the result we are 
thoroughly disappointed. 

Vimar ann His Experiences 1x THe Spirirvan Wort. 

We have already alluded to a possible source of error that 
enters into such psychic phenomens. We have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the whole proceedings 
and thus rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many cases, and it is therefore necessary that indivi- 
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dual cases must be judged on their own merit. Many of the trance 
utterances that proceed from thé subliminal consciousness, or that 
purport to come from discarnate spirits, have, on analysis, been 
found to be a mere reflex, in a more or less amplified state, of the 
previous knowledge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swedenborg, for instance, have been quoted as having been vitiated 
by his own preconceived ideas and fancies in favour of particular 
doctrines. As Myers has put it, ‘¢ the spiritual meaning which 
Swedenborg draws from every word of the Old Testament by his 
doctrine of correspondences is not only a futile fancy, Lut a tirsue 
of gross and demonstrable errors. And yet, on the face of it, was 
not all this error more amply accredited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy which I shall be able to 
cite from modern sensitives?...” Mr. Podmore also in his ‘Modern 
Spiritualism” gives a whole list of such writings with extracts from 
them, and shows how they, purporting to represent things as they 
obtain in the spiritual world, are merely a reproduction of the 
prevalent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
writings produced before a gaping multitude by means of fraud or 
deception, as we are not concerned with them here. 

On the seventh day Viraf’s soul is said to have reentered his 
body, and Viraf himself stood up as if nothing had happened, show- 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven days. There has been perhaps no 
other instance recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time. 
Was it not possible for Viraf to have seen what he saw in much 
less time? The experiences recorded in the book are not of such 
a character as would require such a long period, This is the initial 
difficulty. But the difficulty may perhaps be explained away on 
the supposition that the people had to be impressed with the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days were beginning 
to lose their faith in such material heaven and hell, rewards 
and punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a sub- 
jective than an objective nature, and that it was the object of the 
learned Dasturs to prop up their waning faith in the popular ideas 
a bout heaven, hell, resurrection etc. (See Chap. V). If this sur- 
mise be correct, then the matter assumes quite a different aspect 
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altogether, and the whole affair then might appear as a kind of a 
pious fraud perpetrated with an object in view, and that, a good 
one. But wa cannot merely on this ground throw the whole case 
away. We have seen that trance cases are genuine; and if Viraf 
assed into that state in the presence of a whole multitude, as 
selated in the Viréf-Namah, we have no reason to doubt that state 
nent, unless we consider that all the observers were made dupes 
of a daring fraud. 

When the seven days’ trance was over, Viraf called an amenu- 
msis by his side, who took down in writing, in the presence of all, 
iis experiences of the other world. Here again appears another 
lifficulty of a kind, but which can be explained away. Generally, 
srance utterances are made or automatically written while that 
tate lasts. But Viraf’s experiences were dictated after the trance 
n his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remember in the waking 
state his experiences in the trance, unlike others who, on waking, 
‘ecollect nothing of what had happened in the other state. This 
yas to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggestions 
nade during the hypnotic state by the hypnotiser have been faith- 
‘ully carried out by the hypnotised in the weking state. For ins- 
ance, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
e should open a particular room, sit in a chair and read a given 
ook, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
nd place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp- 
rotic state, we might say that just as Viraf had by means of 
elf-suggestion produced on himself the hypnotic state, so also he 
ad further suggested that he should on waking recollect all that 
iad happened during that state. If Viraf was able to do that, it 
resupposes a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as said above, when we look to the result 
fall this, we are thoroughly disappointed. Nonew laws, no new 
iysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
n the spiritual world, nothing to which wecangive a moment's con- 
ideration, except a reiteration of the oft-quoted saying that as you 
ow, 60 shall you reap. It is not necessary to enterin detail into his 
-xperiences. They are, for the most part an account ofrewards and 
punishments after death of an objective rather than of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying feature of these -experiences is that 
these rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deeds, and mostly of a corresponding nature. For ins- 
tance, a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, instead of from the mouth, because she was while on 
earth in the habit of quarrelling with, and otherwiso ill-treating 
her husband. A wicked man was nourished with human flesh mixed 
with blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure things in the midst of fire 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be mentioned the famous 
Chinvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souls‘of the 
pious dead have tocross before entering heaven, but which the 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they fall into the 
hell below. ‘Ihe souls of the former were heard repeating the 
fumous Gathie text Ushtd Ahmadi Yahmdi Ushtad Kahméichit, 
meaning ‘‘ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all”: 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair the Kém 
Neméi Zam asking as if in bewilderment, “to what lands” shall they 
turn. Virdf also saw the Kerddr of a pious soul in the form ofa beau- 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his good 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
ofan ugly looking woman. He further saw the golden scale in 
the hands of Rashnu the Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were weighed ; also the three stages of heavon and the 
fourth, the Garothman Behesht —the Garo-Demdna of the Githis— 
the abode of Ahura Mazda. Not unlike the furniture of Sweden- 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Virif'’s heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiful cushions etc., for the souls of the pious to 
rest.in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the other hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense and thick that it could even be 
grasped by the hand, and the unfortunate inmates though sv close 
to one another, could not see each other's faces. They, moraover, 
felt so lonely that a day appeared to them as if nine thousand years 
had passed,— the period after which resurrection of the dead is sup- 
posed to take place, Ahriman, the supposed author of all the mis- 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, was also seon gloating over 
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the fall of man and his miseries in hell. 

It may be granted that in publishing these experiences the 
central idea was to convey a moral, but it is none the lesa true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material heaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Bofore being allowed to return to the earth, Viraf was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form of 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra’s allegorical mention of the ‘‘ tongue of His mouth”, 
we are told that a voice was heard issuing from that light, and 
commanding him to tell the people of the world that there was 
“Only one Path—the Path of Righteousness, and that all the 
other paths were false”. It also told him to exhort the people to 
remain firm in the Zoroast. ian faith. 

We have come to the end of our paper, and here we naturally 
ask the question whether Virtif’s soul really exploited the spiritual 
regions, or was it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and there the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith ? 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was the case. No new laws of nature have been brought to light, 
and no new mysteries have been solved. Looked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge failure ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fears, and the urgency of their needs and wants, we 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls back to their faith in the Zoroastrian 
religion, All honour, thon, to those concerned, for bringing about 
this happy result. 

Sorasst Naonos1 Kanoa. 


ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 


It is often urged that religion and science are two conflicting 
things, one requiring blind belief, whereas the other, reasoning and 
logic. A true religion, however, should in no way be opposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientific principles, in the form of 
religious precepts, intelligible as far as possible to the great masses 
of the people. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley. At the same time, it would not 
fail to bring the greatest good to the greatest masses of the people, 
by initiating them into practising, perhaps unconsciously, the 
great hygienic principles of modern science. It is the object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent tho religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated by Zoroaster, in its purest and most 
beneficial form, can approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
theology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in them 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religious 
precepts in a very early period of the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion, — principles which were absolutely unknown even to the 
scientists of the first half of the nineteenth century. We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord- 
ing to the report of the River Pollution Commiasion of England, 
is the cause of very frequent outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense human sufferings. We find inthat very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygiene, Zoroastrian 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contamina- 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full significance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as 1876, that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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find in the Vendidéd, a severe condemnation of people who would 
pollute flowing waters and in the Ardvisur Nydish, we find Ahura 
Mazda, the Omniscient Creator, depicted as saying that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperity of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those days, of the famous “‘ Germ theory of diseases” which 
isao clearly expressed in the Vendidad, but which was not even well 
understood by the leading medical men of the nineteenth century. 
In the Avesta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinct- 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and multiplication of poisonous germs and thereby to the spread of 
diseases. (Vendidad VII, 26.) Now the modern ‘‘ Germ theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, possessing indepen- 
dent existence and having the power of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favoureble conditions, are given off from all dis- 
eased and dead bodies. These germs get introduced into healthy 
bodies by direct contact or by some other means. On this point, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrian Sanitary Code. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, he is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with society, until he goes through what is popular- 
ly known as the ‘‘ Riman Barashnum” ceremony, which is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he oannot come in direct contact with 
4 flowing stream, nor with any trees or sgricultura] farms. 
(Vendidad VIII, 104-107). All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr. George Reid points out, 
“¢ Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul water and foul 
surroundings — is the chief essential to their (germs’) exist- 
ence, ‘and cleanliness is the weapon to be used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon which its growth and develop- 
ment depend, are; and it is to these, that our attention must be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the ravages of the invisi- 
ble foe. Given perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, most diseases of the contagious class would become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zoroastrians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, when we find that the adherents of 
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the religion were forbidden to come in contact, after touching e 
dead body and before getting themselves disinfected, with things 
of certain materials, ¢.7., wood, cotton, ete. We are struck with 
amazement, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
Vendidad to be touched sre precisely those which are recognised 
by modern scientists as not impervious to these infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden materials, and now we 
know that these materials are almost impervious to, or are such aa 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be quite evident from the above, that it was on 
this ground that the Zoroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bodies on bads of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand why the follower of Zoroaster has to keep fire burning 
in his house, within a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying, till it is removed to the resting-place. The idea is evi- 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
body. We now find sanitary authorities recommending this prao- 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre 
cautionary measures, all the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our modern scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zoroastrian writings, hundreds of years 
before the germ theory was expounded in Europe. 

When we turn from this to another important branch of 
science, viz., Astronomy, we find most of the great religious 
systems of the world distinctly at war with science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
is an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with its rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastrian Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat” world, 
nor anything that would clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet with distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In Vendidad XIX. 4, we 
find the earth styled as ‘‘ this broad, round and vast earth”; and 
in the Gathés it ie spoken of as “‘this rotating earth” (Yesna 
XLVI, ‘19). Truly was it said by s European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble for his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a Newton discovered the law of gravity. 

31 
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Nor do we find the Zoroastrians ignorant of Geology, a science 
which is in the process of being developed at present. We find in 
Vendidad II, 22-24, a short description of the famous Glacial 
Epoch, which took place in the Pleistooene Period of the evolution of 
the earth, when, according to the latest discoveries, man appeared 
for the first tim? oa it. We fiad a brief but very interesting deserip- 
tion of large masses of glacial ice ‘creeping downwards from high 
mountains to the valleys of the River Ardvisur”. We also read 
there how the sub-tropical auimals were driven southwards by the 
Arctic conditions of tho climate and how their place was taken by 
cold-loving forms. We have here to remember that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the ‘‘ Noah’s flood” theory, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly established the ‘ Gla- 
cial Drift” theory, an account of which is so concisely but clearly 
given in Vendidid II. 

From all this, it is quite clear that the Zoroastrians had at- 
tained a very extraordinary level of intellectual and scientific ac- 
complishment in a most remote period of history. As regarda 
their scientific knowledge and many-fold activities, Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia University, says :  ‘‘ The records of antiquity imply 
that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopedic character, stood 
for many sides of life. Some of the original ‘ Nasks’ of the 
Avesta are reported to have been wholly scientific in their contents, 
and the Greeks even speak of books, purported to be by Zoroaster, 
on physics, the stars, and precious stones.” 

Now let us compare the Zoroastrian solution of the pro- 

* blem of the Origin of Evil, with that put forward by science. 
This question is, beyond doubt, a very thorny one. Here, more 
than in any other case, the gap between Science and most of the 
great religions is ditficult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by Zoroaster, though in striking conformity with the teaching of 
modern science, differs from it in one important item; and in that 
important item, I shall endeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoroastrian idea affords a better solution. 

The chief question is about the Source of Evil. To what power 
can we ascribe the daily human sufferings? Whatfor is imperfee- 
tion, with its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation? Is 
God, the supremely Omnipotent Being, directly reaponsible for thie 
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imperfection, this flaw in the universe? Three distinct theories 
have been put forward for the solution of this complex question, 
and. to trace the origin of Evil. 

The first is the Manichean theory of an independent, uncrea- 
ted Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and simple, 
and leads to immense mischief. We cannot be sure who will ulti- 
mately prevail. The theory was strenuously opposed by the 
Zoroastrian rulers of Persia, and Mani himself was killed by the 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The second theory, known as the ‘‘ Evolution theory of Evil,” 
is the accepted belief of our modern scientists. The theory, at the 
very outset, assumes that our life is a training and a preparation 
for something higher in future. It says that man, as he exists at 
present, is imperfect, and that human sufferings are simply dispen- 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
man, that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
the result of this imperfection, that right adjustment will gradual- 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally be 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will be 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of good and evil, worked by the 
Supreme Being Himself. Here lies the main difference between 
Science and Zoroastrianism. 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is tho first and the 
fundamental principle of Zoroaster ; but nowhere, in his writings, 
does he regard, as Science does, God responsible for evil. He 
could not reconcile to his mind the Supreme Omnipotence of God 
with the imperfection ofthe universe. Zoroaster never believed that 
though God was Omnipotent, He could not produce perfection ; or 
that God was the most Beneficent and yet He purposely created 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its associated miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and sufferings due to pestilonce, earthquakes, floods, 
famines and innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perfect, that human nature is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and then be victims to tremendous 
human sufferings, are all due to the fact that God did not create 
perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of evolution, extend- 
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ing over immensely long periods of time,and passing through plague, 
famine, slaughter, ruin, wreck, misery and endless sufferings. 
If He did this, knowing perfectly well that He could have 
attained the same object, both material and spiritual, without all 
this severity, then how shall we be able to reconcile it with His 
Supreme Benevolence? 

If, on the other hand, the creation of an absolutely perfect 
man and an absolutely perfect. world, without the existence of 
evil, was not possible, then He is no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
it God could not create perfection, He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely Heis not supremely Beneficent. 

Thus we see how the evolution theory of science falls flat. 
It says that a most Beneficent God has planned an immensely 
grand scheme, ‘‘the very mainspring of which is cruelty in every 
conceivable form”. ‘It makes us believe”, says a Europeanscholar, 
“that a Being of omnipotent power, of infinite wisdom and pure 
benevolence has put together a machine, so full of mal-adjustments, 
that, every now and again, it makes the world a charnel-house, life 
a burden to untold millions, and death at once a horror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequences, is as mischievous as 
the Manichesn theory, for, as Mr. Samuel Lang observes : ‘‘The 
fact remains, and it is difficult to over-estimate the amount of' 
evil which has resulted in the world from this confusion of ioral 
sentiments, which has made good men do devils’ work in the 
belief that it has Divine sanotion.” 

When we turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for the solution 
of this problem, we find Zoroaster speaking on this subject in his 
first speech which is preserved in the GAthds, the most sacred 
portion of the Zoroastrian literature. It should be said here that 
the Gathfs are a sort of relic of Zoroaster's many writings. They 
are fragmentary in character and incomplete in substance. Often 
do we find, to our disappointment, a subject abruptly broken off at 
the end of s atanza, and a new topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is that some lines are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient Persia and 
their relentless opposition to any form of science and philosophy 
other than that of Mahomed, we find today most of the writings 
of Zoroaster destreyed partially, and in some cases totally. Of 
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these partially destroyed works, the Gathfs, the purest and the 
most sublime work, partially of Zoroaster himsolf, have been 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It is in these 
Gathas that we find Zoroaster’s famous speech, explaining the 
origin of Evil. 

In this memorable speech, Zoroaster speaks of the existence 
of the First Cause, whom he generally calle ‘“‘Ahura Mazda”, the 
Omniscient Creator. Ho then explains the creation of “ Anghéush 
Mainyi”, t. ¢., two Spirits of tho World, whom ho calls ‘Sponta 
Mainyu” and ‘‘ Angra Mainyu”. (Yasna XLV, 2). Now wea 
find, in Yasna LVII., the angel Sraosha worshipping first the 
Supreme Being and the Archangels, and tlien these two Spirits. 
This shows that the position of both these Spirits was at ono time vory 
high and supreme. If now we turn to another importaut book, the 
“Baindahishn”, we find there the keynote of subsequent events. We 
find there (Chs. I~II) the Supremo Boing creating all tho ‘ Fra- 
vashis” of the whole creation and then granting them froo-will which 
of course entailed full responsibility. This frec-will asserted itsolf in 
antagonism to the Supreme Boing and one of the two first-created 
Spirits revolted. For tho first time in the heavons discord reigned. 
A. very striking resemblance will now be seen between Zoroaster’s 
Angra Mainyu and Milton’s Satau. Both are grand, majestic, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angra Mainyu, who was once 
worshipped by the Angel Sraosha, but who is now opposed by him, 
as wo learn from Sraosh Yasht §12, now began to work against 
Spenta Mainyu and thus became the chief destructive power and 
the main source of evil (Y. XXX. 5). Hence we find Zoroaster 
speaking of these two Spirits as agreeing “* neither in purpose, nor 
in policy; neither in ideas nor in methods; neither in words nor in 
deeds ; neither in conscience nor in souls” (Y. XLV. 2). 

We now find the Supreme Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil. Zoroaster’s God is the 
very incarnation of benevolence, righteousness, mercy and sym- 
pathy. We again see that Spenta Mainyu, the faithful of the 
first-created Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
throws his whole influence in favour of righteousness as against 
the evil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the law, ag we 
learn from the Gathés, that ‘the souls of the righteous shall be 
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entitled to happy immortality, whereas those of evil, severe punish- 
ments.” (Y. XLV. 7). 

There is not a single line either in the G&thas or in other 
writings of the Avesta, where the existence of evil is justified. On 
the contrary, its existence is deplored, and everywhere it is attribut- 
ed to Angra Mainyu. Angra Mainyu himself is strongly de 
nounced asa traitor and the author of all evil on the earth, in 
the Gathas and in other writings. It will now be quite clear, that 
it is on this account, that in later writings, we find the Supreme 
Being Himeelf depicted as in constant conflict with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distir ct mention of Spenta Mainyu in many of the 
later writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro- 
astrianism with Dualism 

Thus Zoroaster solves the problem of the Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Mainyu, a powerful Spirit who, by 
some inscrutable chances, revolted and whose existence God cantiot 
put an end to, because of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and the natural consequence is that no 
longer any responsibility would lie on any being. We are, however, 
assured that evil is a temporary and vanishing cause, that ulti- 
mately good will prevail over evil, and that the fight between the 
two opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil. 
We are further assured that finally, all the sinners will be won 
back to love, liberty and allegiance. In the meantime, every 
person is strongly enjoined, in the words of Mr. Samuel Lang, 
“ To keep by his efforts in this life, the balance of polarities, some- 
what more on the side of good, both in his own individual exis- 
tence and in that of the aggregate units, of which he is one, which 
is ealled society or humanity.” 

In conclusion, we see that Zoroaster’s idea about the two 
opposite polarities is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It will also be quite clear that he 
and his followers possessed a most marvellous knowledge of 
Science, when the world was in a semi-civilized condition, and when 
European Science was an unknown thing. It should also not be 
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forgotten that it was the philosophical and scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of years after them, moulded 
the minds of many eminent Scholars and Divines. According to tho 
Greek historians, Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompus and Hermippus and many first-rate classical scholars, 
had carefully studied the scientific and philosophical writings of the 
Zoroastrians. In the writings of these scholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the great Bactrian 
Sage and of his followers. 

As regards the Zoroastrian religion, it roquiros no blind 
belief, as itis founded on the sound bed-rock of reasoning, logic and 
science. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that can be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage ahd without any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianism, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, ‘* in 
its fundamental ideas and essential Spirit, approximates wonder- 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, and gives the 
outline of a creed which goes further than any other, to meet tho 
practical wants of tha present day, an to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science.” 


K. Sangana. 


18 ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE ? 


This is an interesting question which has lately engrossed the 
minds of the Parsi community. The late Ervad Tahmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesaria has collected ina Gujerati pamphlet,ovidences, both 
direet and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the admission of alJ men into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only a few seloct, authentic and authoritative passages bearing 
on tho subject from the A vesta, Pahlavi-Pazend and Persian sacred 
Zoroastrian recitals, as well as from the Shah-nameh and the last 
Persian Reviyet of 1778. 

(1) 


Yaswa xxx, 11. 

Zoroaster preaches in his first sermon : 
obereenngsong seg egos ere Madame Sawer) cane spay! 
by eysbredy C49 mrgene Suwstte Laepseve, 





1 wea) is 2 synonym of 646. (Compare the phrases teei#5 wens 
ana sree mdbee whe she, Also compare tedy grea and 
wbxee bead 5 where “¥#) appears as the synonym of ~4#6). I derive 
the word »*#™> from Rt. +> as a transposition of Avesta "ib, Sk, 
WL, from which Sanskrit 3 (verse, metre) is derived. 

+ dys for #422, imperative second person plural from the 
root wO*2=Sk, FUE to learn. 

* seem =e 2 + 485 literally, good (way of) going, good conduct, 
morality, from the root 4, to go. Compare Gujerati wit a4, alll ; Pahlavi 
Su 08, Persian v2) Yr oto. 

“ awotlt = J+ + 2 + 4: literally, not going, conduct which must not be 
followed; bad conduct, immorality. Compare Sk. Hit. 

* bee) suffering, tortuent, from the root 2) akin to 29 to wound. 
Also compere Pahlavi @, Persian ¢'2 suffering. 
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PleED IOI yee Ue pe Raymer dwpainngy 

‘O men ! learn those (sacred) verses, and good conduct and 
improper conduct (/.e., what is morality and what is immorality), 
and (learn about) the long-timed wounds (/.e., punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benofits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (sent to you through me to be taught to you, and 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).” 

This enjoiament is addressed to all mankind and not to any 
particular race, from which it follows that Zoroaster invites «ll 
mankind to embrace his religion. 

(2) 
Yasna xxxi, 1. 

Zoroaster preaches :— 

AHN CRY StH weanee deeds weand, 4b we 
snelaredsery Sdway murray sbeaghy csormends atio bu js 
seem Soe ure teafadal bro eaysral ojo eer 

“Oye, the reciters* of (religious) verses! wo address you 
those words which were unheard before; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), O ye, the good 
people, who may have become heart-givers to (é. ¢., believers in) 
Hormazd.” 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
From this it follows that alions were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 

(3) 
Yasna bun, 1-2, 
In the last Gath&, which contains the last will and testament 





+42, This word is kindred to Sanskrit 3%, Rt, TH, Pahlavi re, 
Pers, 33 etc. 

> w+» a contraction of “Y-0/U-, the best- 

» That is who are desirous to learn the recitals of divine holy spells; in 
other words, who desire to be the followers of the true religion. 

32 
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of Zoroaster, the prophet, while appointing his apostles and suc- 
cessors in matters of the religion preached by him, enjoins thus : — 

apedeandsda$ wnwde pies mepseay 

swevan pag ky Gere amgencaesyas 

Aeuigyany or ssevedy shoare afog Bigs pay Boer oad 

danyeg eds mosh Sd RT eS by opens 

t wopanjard 

rmpoysanjeddangay agswagb, meeps queers she mre 

vopealoane SA PSadd ow ssanay teases aged 

sapoadeagdagy add -doweses av Serdada6 dusaeagey mpenasy 

a ges de enpvdae Bow ah a Adee moat: "lores 
‘* The best wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, 
is made heard (/. ¢., announced as follows) :—If (or when) Ahura 
Mazda should bestow upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his 
righteousness the gifts, viz., a blissful life for all eternity (i. ¢., 
heaven after his death), Gushtisp, the Kayanian, Frashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the world, the 
propagators of religion, i. ¢., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given (. ¢., sent to mankind), shall give instructions 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (they 
shall give instructions) to him (7. ¢.., to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 

* and actions of the Good Religion.” 








sewer , Pahlavi “VWs, the state of blissful life. This word is 
equivalent to qe 6ie-vie~b ; Pahlavi OU) ; Persian Sq? 

© mrsigo+2 tj. T take the root_J29 as akin to vgiwrg , wenaing 
doubt, and the root 3-0" as the desiderative of 9 to learn; the reduplica. 
tive syllable being dropped and *w2¢ transposed to “3-v. 

* stad is oquivaient to ~SdS=In¢ rejoicing, propitiation. 

* 99249, Abverb; prosent participle, accusative singular of the root 
2d + Oh akin to mpsdonedd , wedb639 | otc, 

* Rore5. Nominative plural of “5 knower, one who knows: Nomina- 
tive singular {9, accusative singular 649. 
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Here proselytiam and conversion are distinctly enjoined as a 
duty on the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zarathushtra is bound to obey this injunction, especially the 
priests of the religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can the priest refuse him, in face of this positive 
injunction of the prophet? And ifhe refuses him, does he not 
disobey the fundamental principle and commandment of the 
religion ? 

(4) 


Yasya vin, 7. 
supegreh saregtapauch opeieadd Bewndedag obey epirt fa nag any 
eapanssedy jas epee ae aig cetanay eerie sareRy ey rewberes 
m7 awdeandaieg seadsqyan camps pasa Sania 
“ J will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds.” 
(5) 
Fravarpin Yasar, § 94, 
ssermssedy egy aes 
mosowea gang anny sero 
seve ayiene fama dey une spied 
“ Heroatter shall widely reach the good Mazda-worshipping 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven.” 


(6) 
Venpipap xix, 26. 
oe ee gson coos Dean dodof aia 
wy Gory ane? sea D5-0) widow eens 6} only doer 
aebads ee oes aR A He seereyy Gee saliaaomney Heady 
eden ded ams ~wramden eye Bow 

‘“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: ‘O Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda! Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower? Shall I make the wicked 
demon-worshipping men of sinful life my followers ?’........ 

Ahura Mazda answered :—‘ Thou shouldst, o “holy. “Zara- 
thushtra’”, 
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Hore Zoroaster is enjoined by God to preach his religion to 
all men and women, virtuous or wicked, of a pure religion or a 
base religion, without any distinction of caste, creed, descent, race, 


or nationality. (7) 


Nau Serayisun, 4. 
sadennddas va Rye Dd up Sraaese~ mga wh fancy 
My SR grag Se hdd— es acre eis 

“IT bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing God who has 
sent His mossage of revelation through Sapetmain Zarthosht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).” 

The belief here expressed is that the Zoroastrian religion was 
sent by God for all mankind, and not for any particular tribe or 
race. 

(8) 


Kavwa--Dix. 
agement pudday see oy ashe th -wsed wy avg 
sesae pow ewobesdas 4g tase ye 

“The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mankind, is only that which Zarthosht has brought.” 

In this confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti is made by tho initiating priest to 
acknowledge that the religion which he or she embraces is sent by 
God for ali mankind. In the face of this recital and acknowledg- 
ment would it not be absolutely wrong to deny the right of 
every man of the world to embrace the religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can he refuse him? Surely, if he does, it would be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

(9) 
Tus Suan Namen. 

In the Sh&h-nameh of Firdousi we find the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 
* gS r9y 51 Sod? le 

whys Sy Gly whey 
Siael ytes HS cpp ony 
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Baek wry 0 lek oihy 
os soift, viet sy 

oh sail de wlo5e y 
feo ote o52l yi jhe 
feat as ob ySayIT 5, 

‘* Mighty chiefs of all countries, physicians, wise men, and 
warriors, all came to the king of the world (Gushtasp), and girded 
themselves with Kusti (i.c., were invested with Sudra and Kusti), 
and accepted the religion. The path of idolatry was forsaken and 
its placa was filled by the worship of Gol. There wore crected 
Towers of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the seeds of pollution and contamination were cleared out.” 

(10) 
Tae Revaver or Seventy Escut Questioys axp Answers, § 13. 

wide s obeg II obeys ulioe sitet 59 ial progam hey 
9g SM ylage FG od ghd see oh 5 yl y9 Bozed Ord Q5US y godly Lily oi, 
ena shar WT leer AE; wd OME tye sy GheF Ads eT Gay! 1 ight 
gy wtetye ree eh gy Ghoy® prs Mae ye BONUS Gab ass GS wy y2 | iT 
qwlarye izle gt lam Sagas GIT SO ay g Oi y98 YT ms toi wllroy 
iy 9 ret YT AS aizyhre y al Lyhte) mda ys YET SY pS ye whore » 
lg ree HT 895 39 wae Sat wd ood Ua Hels ord Elsi! othe, 
Vagl abiS go aie ly GAS redo yo ware oa y a arSre YT cms 5) yes 
paips tot eély Ly ines! 5G ale REISS redo 9 bY LS cemist eli) 

sr alas 
td ge yozd Od Utd Os WIAdS 5 Wha ee Dd OT pages eel 
lai gy oF way 9% dle y ole » ott 5 iat si Ugh Sanh ty wrap 5 
Bo ok Rag! wlS sl soyed Od wd 9S GA Ugh Lf Sal wake oly! Sapte! 
Url ogi onary Hozaingl glee gine gil bel oysf yo ws bo ky utd yoy 
led ele, Smde oo6S55 99 Bip wha y wldye Se! cot! ute wlease 
Sig ye 1A reas Saye Glee Gaze Wlbz! oF ugly 5 diye shod tyf5e 
Sols ge Let ceed 5s vinyl ose all GE ayleH other wba! ool I 
wal WEY redo yo ylsdg 9 GIT BY SF OUI Se! oto oe 5313 eld Et! 
tet 9 Salim dole y S8I1)5 ots AS 51 toe ot 8 Ue oil Smt sh 
eee l5 hye ents 33 AST yl eget eodas LAT AY 5 BAF GS ym of OnLy coin 
solos wt S artes Ly ubay 4 wlae Sl she 55 Pa a ote Ay 
AS OIE Hob O2 Gee wto SO0UE Ty 83393 ef oY s ists 116 5 Foss eye 
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ey theds ests yl ge GLI LIE OSL sag? widideliet 5 aye ys) cgay Gol) 
whyzhes ectat Sat pyeme play syle ie Gin UE ny) syhny 5015 a9hes 
eolpeg oS Obagei toed git y aiheg palye y Sle ay IF! p09 othe y wlitre y 
Bl Saar gia! OFT ed wtazazle ty gto 99.9 Myo yet ol Gay t ty aye 


slots? slasgcam a5 3 ats 9d Sede oye wipe ge Sul UE Gt ays y Sie 
AS cnal B9z23 why ntzil leila! R51), yd? pt! yey, dat glia 
carly pA gh caathne 51 syzed Orla, BL cot! ote: Lileaye oom 
Uiliga Oe Grom plligie 4 gels pats y tle sort, whe} yo Ai2l piso y aiplen 
eel Yo Sets catt 29 99 whats SE wt! OF BT ose cat! wie ve 
SAT op prtoe ated y prbe SS worst coe ots 39 ty HaSde olny oF 
51049 515 Stileige stat ylizs am una y9 S lil ailey cpyatea y gile ginsis 51 
wd 30 ABE Gide UT Bi yre ely y GUNS Bt, Gey al slol pd pyalae y 
BF 59lk5 Ly Cott WES SSE Wide Hy Saal J le® 

Quzsrion 131TH: ‘‘ Here the Behdins of Hindustan having pur- 
chased mostly sons and daughters of Hindus as slavesand slave-girls, 
keep them in their own service and household work, and having 
taught Avesta to them, and having invested them with the Sudra 
and Kusti according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Daruns of Gahambir and other holy festivals 
to consecrate those things ; and also all priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that theso were 
born of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Behdins (7. e., born Zoroastriana) should 
. mingle with theirs. Since they allow the performance of all the 
works of religion by them in their lifetime, but after their death 
prevent them from being consigned to the Towers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from you whether it is allowable or not to place 





* These Avesta and Pahlavi sentences are written on the margin of one of 
the most authentic manuscripts containing this Rev4yet. 


sine ob badsseiape ob deeswje seta fens yew 
telson gf ng 
Oe LUN eH Davee 49 TY UE UY te ee Ue 
sueane ug) my ony [Ye 2] dey te gees ne eresu) 
weld “OS Std “USEEY HY “Pes 
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their corpscs into the Towers ‘of Silence? Kindly write this sulb- 
ject clearly.” 

Answer 13TH: ‘‘In the matter of purchasing sons and daughtera 
of people of other religions it is necessary for priests and laymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and properties, so that (by doing it) no harm‘ 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to purchase 
children of other religions, and having taught them the Avesta, to 
admit them into the fold of the good religion of Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to be disliked and is very strange to the 
minds of the people of the good religion that the priests and laymen. 
of India eat food touched by the hands of the above-said children in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words about: the re 
mains of these poor, helpless persons, and import an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) that these were the 
children born of aliens, and, therefore, it is not fit thattheir corpses 
and those of the Behdins (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Towers of Silence;— and to do so is not good. These 
unworthy utterances are depriving them of the profit of a meri- 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthosht and of the path of Truth. 
He who interferes in this matter and does not allow their corpses 
to be consigned to the Towers of Silonce, that person is “ margar- 
z4n” (a great criminal) according to religion, and ho shall be div- 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Rather it is the duty of 
priests and laymen that they should give more respect to the 
abovesaid children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence according to the rule of the Religion, so that it may be a 
cause of pleasing Hormazd and the Amshispands (archangols). 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of the accomplished 
Dastur-born Dastur Kaus, the son of Dastur Rustam, a denizen of 
heaven, that in most of the towns some of the high priests, and 





) This caution seems to have been given in those days on account of the 
jealousy and consequent riots, tumults, and disorders prevalent among different 
nationalities of India owing to the almost anarchical state of our country at the 
time. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful protection of the British 
Government being predominant in the whole empire, there is no reason for us 
to entertain the fear of any harm. 
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priests and laymen forbid (this act) and give much trouble (in this 
matter); and that they have passed resolutions that the above -said 
children must not be taught the Avesta, and must not be brought 
into the good Miizdayasni religion. This course is far from (the 
path of) wisdom and strange to knowledge. Most respected Sirs, 
(may God keep you safe), in the third chapter of the Vendidad, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of all to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
profits. Again, (it is our belief) that in the times of Hoshedar 
Mah, Hoshedar Bami, and Ssoshang, all men of other religions 
will be brought into the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
this argument and proof, it is inculeated on us in the Good Reli- 
gion that to convert th) above-said children into our Good Reli- 
gion is an act of great and permanent merit ; and, therefore, those 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it wero, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (they are ignorant) and they go on the path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion.” . 

This quotation from the last Revayet of 1778 is important in 
as much as it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. For if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have been no necessity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques- 
tion to, and reosive a reply from, the Dasturs of Irin regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianiem in the 
common Towers of Silence, which was objected to by some igno- 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling the bones of the proselytised with those of born 
Pareees. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot be reserved only for a particu- 
lar tribe or race, for, according to the ‘‘ Patet Pashem4ni”, all 
sorte of men — 1#¥+9)~»-#9)+s — are under the special protection 
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of Hormazd Himeelf ‘, and, therefore, any and every human being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His (Hormazd’s) 
Religion which He has sent through His chosen prophet Zara- 
thushtra. 

Moreover, the Mazdayasnian religion is said in the Vendidad, 
X, 18-19, to be Purification itself, and that Purification is stated 
there to be open for any man of the world— bear v»mortuy girs, 
Hence to purify unclean persons by the sacred rites of that reli- 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but the 
initiating ceremony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
priest on any human being of the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to family relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the Vendidad, §§ 44-45, it is enjoined on every faithful Zoroaa- 
trian to help his wins 5 eae (eoreligionist) in monetary, matri- 
monial, and educational matters. Also in the twelfth Fargard of 
the Vendidad, §§ 21-24, where directions are given for the observa- 
tion of mourning for the death of near relations, we find that no 
direction is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion dupe agg oh—bape 
nye, even though he may have been the'nearest rela- 
tive—sat<ébe, In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the ground of his being a coreligionist, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a Mazdayasnian ; while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the common bond of religion. 
From this it is clear that in the Avesta the idea of the rights of 
coreligionship «s#*+ ofall mankind is paramount over the rights 
of all other relations or connections s#i4b+e, and, therefore, 
it would be un-Zoroastrian and erroneous on the part of true 
Zoroastrians to look down, through conceited pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em- 
brace their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 


Swern Dapasat Branvena. 
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THE PERSIAN DANTE. 


_ For the last hundred years the study of the “‘sources” of 
Dante's Divina Commedia has been a favourite subject of research 
and discussion both with Dantologists and with students of com- 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be- 
ginning of the last century, followed by those of writers like 
Mustafia, Corazzini, Kopitsch, Labitte, Ozanam, and, in our own 
times, by many distinguished scholars, have been ably and succinct- 
ly summed up in a emall and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcus 
Dods published in 1993 (‘‘Forerunners of Dante”, Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author has gone wide afield and ransacked literatures, 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogues of Dante's 
Vision and his survey ranges from the Babylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egyptian Setne down to the Irish Tundal and the English 
Thuroi!l. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive survey not even an allusion is to be found to what is, at 
least in my estimation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptic compositions, bearing an unmistakable like 
ness to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may be found treated with 
considerable fulness by some English writers, even though in works 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the Arti Virtf 
Namak, or Book of Arti Viréf' has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of the Parsi community. It 
was sometimes read before Jarge assemblies, with the effect 
thus described by its learned editor, Dasrur Hosnanast :-— 
“¥¢ speaks volumes: both for the effeotive style of the Arta 
Viraf Naniak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of guilt, 





* Ae we might say, “ Saint Viraf”. 
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the punishment for which was so terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a most affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscience exhibiting itself in 
trickling tears.” This popularity of the Vision is shown by the 
fact that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which exists in two or 
three considerably divergent recensions, translations exist into 
both Sauskrit and Gujerati, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These poetical versions are quite modern and 
wore composed respectively in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and 1679. 
One of these Persian verse translations was evidently known to 
the celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
“ Veterum Persarum Reliyionis Historia” first appeared in 1700. 
(See Prof. E. G. Browne's “ Literary History of Persia’, Vol. 
L, p. 48). The work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however imperfectly, by J. A. Pope's English 
translation from one of the Persian versions published in 1816. 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translation was that prepared by Dastur 
Hosnanast Jamasrst Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haug and E. W. 
West in 1872, A French translation by M. Barthélemy appeared 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji was published at Bombay in 1902. 
From the appearance of Pope's version, it has been a common- 
place of writers on Persian literature that the story of Arté Virdf 
presents striking points of similarity with the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the Divina Commedia. The subject of the present essay 
is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in» 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and the Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say a word as to 
the date of the former. Inthe very careful introductory essay 
prefixed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that the 
author, whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroastrian theologian Adarbid M&hraspand, 
the Minister of Shapar II. (A. D. 309-379), but before the down- 
fall of the Sassdnian dynasty in the seventh century, for the book 
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undoubtedly belongs to Sassanian times.‘ Thus its composition 
might fall in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of some importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played so important a part among 
the sources of Dante's great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, which in so many points 
resembles the Divina Commedia that it has been thought that 
Dante must have used it, though ascribed to the famous ninth 
Abbot of Iona who died A. D. 704, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
legend of Owain Miles and the Vision of Tundal are al} much later.* 

Tho principal early Christian writing of the kind is the Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date. Spiegel, the great Avestan scholar,” believed the Arta Virif 
Namak to be dependent on the Ascensio. Haug argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 

| though a certain number of coincidences can be discovered between 
them. He comes to the same conclusion with regard to the re 
inarkable Jewish production entitled “‘The history of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi", which professes to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by the said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Revelation of 
Moses, first translated by Dr. Gaster in 1903 (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), which seems anterior to R. ben Levi. Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If this be true, they would assuredly be anterior to the Art& Virdf 
Namak by some centuries. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, has been so 
common for centuries from even pre-Christian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the possibility of some influence of ideas 


and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 
PRN Aa cet ened a RISC EE RE 
1 BE. W. West, however, is not altogether satisfied on this point and thinks that 

ie containe no certain indication of time when written.—“Grundriss der Ir. Phil.” 

+O, 

* Bee Miss Eleonor Hull's “ Text Book of Irish Literature”, Part I, pp. 137-140, 
Dublin, Gill, 1906. 

* “ Trad. Lit. der P”. IH, 121. 
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us it is of little importance whether or not the anoymous writer of 
the Arta Viraf Namak was influenced, however distantly, by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, even by 
the still earlier echoes from the Groek and Latin literatures ; but it 
is of interast to determine its priority of date to the Irish Legends, 
and to speculate whether it might possibly have exercised at least a 
remote influence either upon them or upon the Italian poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

The general course of the Artd Viraf Namak,— the trance 
and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and his visit under the guidance 
of the Spirits Srdsh and Ataro,— over the Chinvat Bridge, to the 
World beyond the Tomb; first to the four Heavens, thence by com- 
mand of Aiharmazd through the horrors of the “ Inferny ”, finally 
back to the Divine throne in Garotmin,— is too well known to my 
readers for any need to recapitulate the contents hore. 

Some remarks of a general nature, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the Iranian and the Italian Visions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, how very large a pro- 
portion of Arta Viraf’s vision, no less than 83 out of the total 101 
chapters, is devoted to the description of the Inferno, whilst the 
description of Heaven occupies only nine chapters. Ou the other 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, as compared with that of 
‘Holl, thera is a cortain orderly arrangement observable, whilst an 
entire want of order prevails in the long role of the various crimes 
and their punishments in the infernal regions:—literally, “ Ubi 
nullus ordo sed sempiternus horror inhubitat”.’ It will be inter- 
esting, therefore, in ordor to give some ides of this Persian Hell 
to summarise under one or two heads its chief characteristics (after 
Haug and West). 

Some sins and crimes punished in this hell may be said to be 
against the natural order to be condemned by all religious sys- 
tems. Among these occur: murder (at least of a Zoroastrian) ; 
adultery; unnatural crime; infanticide; disobedience and unduti- 
fulness of wives and children; neglect of children; poisoning ; 
sorcery ; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise ; all 





» Job, X. 22. 
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kinds of falsehood, perjury, slander and calumny ; dishonest appro- 
priation of wealth; taking bribes; defrauding labourers of their 
wages; mal-administration and fraud; misappropriation of reli- 
gious property ; cruelty on the part of rulers ; avarice ; illiberality 
and egotism ; envy; apostasy and heresy ; rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante's Inferno 
must strike every reader. 

Then there are sins strictly against the special precepts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. These specially concern the various cere 
monial impurities of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elements, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful animals; destruction of bridges; disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking whilst eating ; using public warm baths; 
useless lamentation and weeping; beautifying the face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes ; and, of course, idolatry and un- 
belief in the true religion of Aflharzmazd. 

With reference to the various chastisements so graphically de- 
tailed, two remarks may be made. One is that in a considerable 
number of cases there is an evident attempt to indicate a lex talio- 
nis, in other words, ‘to make the punishment fit the crime’. For 
example, liars and slanderers have their tongues cut out or gnawed 
by serpents; those who cheated in weights and measures are continu- 
ally measuring out dust and ashes; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet ; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own child ; adulterous women have their bodies gnawed by 
noxious animals; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punished in her breasts, ete. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by Arta 
Viraf are in all probability not the offspring of the writer's imagina- 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
even, to a large extent, practised there in moderntimes. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes, the breaking and tearing of limbs, being torn by dogs, 
roasting alive, Plunging i in mud and filth, ete. 

Tt is a curious fact that all the sufferers in Arté Virtf's Hell 
are anonymous, with the single exception of the lazy man, whose 

name seems to have been Davdnos and who is punished like Dives, 
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the rich man in the Gospel, solely because of his laziness, since 
when ‘‘he was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body was being gnawed by khrajstras, his right foot 
alone was untouched, ‘‘for that he ones with this right foot cast a 
bunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, so that his solitary good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious contrast between the two works is that 
whilst the Divina Commedia is one of the greatest poems, replete 
with all the wealth of the sublime and beautiful in poetic thought 
ahd diction, the book of Arta Virdf is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difference is in the order of the respective 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Arta Viraf’s first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell aud its torments. As we shall see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Mazdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants of Dante’s:- Inferno and Paradiso, 
the degrees of sanctity and kind of crime for which there are res- 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophical and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Arta Viraf 
Nfmak, as we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least as regards Hell, ‘‘ there is nowhere any system or plan 
preceptible”, in the words of Haug. 

A fourth very striking difference between the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian Inferno. In 
Heaven this is somewhat different, as the Fravashis of a few 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anony- 
mous treatment, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the absolute 
difference of the motive, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as we have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer as an envoy 
frou; ‘and on behalf of, the whole religious community. Dante's 
great j journey to the same world is essentially the experience of an 
iddividual soul. And though, as a matter of fact, these experiences 
ake £éully reborded for the guidance and benefit of all hia fellow- 
mati, partiauldtly of his cduntrymen, yet the post's art records the 
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whole vision as a personal history leading to the poet's own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difference is really only one of 
the mise-en-scdne of the two compositions. 

A farther, not unimportant, difference is to be found in this 
that Dante is supposed to visit the World of Spirita in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits asa marvel that 
his body casts a shadow. On the other hand, Arté Virif's soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by mang, and thus 
disembodied makes the journey through Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking analogy with the legend of Er, the son 
of Armenius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s Republic (lib. X. Chap. 
xut.), whose soul similarly leaves his body on “the funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually (like 
that of Arta Viraf) returns to his body still lying on the pyre. 
(Tbid, Chap. xvi.) 

A last difference to be recorded is that the author of the Art& 
Viraf Namak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Dirina Commedia is one of the most 
famous and best known characters of history. 

We may now turn to the more interesting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and avalogy which occur in the two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In this task I shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parsi 
scholar, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1892. 

Both Arta Virif and Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit "world. With Arta Viraf it is the archangel Srésh 
(the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of obedience, i.¢., to the Divine 
law) and the Genius of Fire, Ataro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and Hell. Aa they enter Hell, 
Arta Viraf remarks: “ Srésh the Pious and Ataro the angel took 
hold of my hand and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that 
manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a 
degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went 
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further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful 
pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such 
stench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close confine- 
ment no man’s existence is endurable.”— Arti Virdf Namak, 
XVII, 1-9. 

With this passage Modi well compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the gate of Hell : 

‘“ E poichd la sua mano alla mia pose, 

** Con lieto volto, ond’ io mi confortai, 

‘« Mi mise dentro alle segrate cose. 

‘© Quivi sospiri, pianti ed. alti guai 

‘* Risonavan per I aer senza stelle, 

‘* Perch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 


“ Facevano un tumulto, il qual s’ aggira 

‘Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta.”— Inf. TIT. 19-29." 

Immediately after the worda just quoted from the Arti Viraf 
Namak, the narration continues :— 

“*T came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fravashis; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, ‘ What river is 
this? and who are these people who stand so distressed?’ Srdsh 
the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ This river is the many tears 
which men shed from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears unlawfully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
to cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily, are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : ‘ When ye are in the world make no lamentation and 
weeping unlawfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 


+ And after that he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, at which I took comfort, 
He led me in among the hidden mysteries ; 
Here sighs, lamentations and loud cries of woe 
Resounded through the starless air, whereat at first I wept...... 
"They made a tumult for ever whirling on. 


34 
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to the souls of your departed.’ "—A. V. N. XVI, 2-12." 

Here I should like to point out two remarkable analogies: In 
the Inferno, almost immediately after the lines just quoted above, the 
poet with his guide arrives at the banks of the great river Acheron, 
erowded with unfortunate souls waiting for the coming of Charon’s 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 8. q.) whilst in Canto XIV, the fourfold river 
of Hell is described. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor che Yoro, 8 rotta 

‘*D’ uns fessura che lagrime goccia, 

‘* Le quali accolte foran quella grotta.”—Inf. XIV. 112, 114.° 

Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a commonplace of literature. We find it in 
Homer and Vergil, frcm whom Dante has borrowed his four infer- 
nal rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. It is also a 
commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as in the Avestic description 
of the adventures of the sou! after death, which have been borrowed 
wholesale in the Qorfin. In the old Irish vision literature alao, we 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is this difference between the Iranian and the Western 
rivers, that whereas these latter are crossed by boat, or some other 
means of conveyance, the Iranian river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chinvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and difficult, if 
not impossible, to the wicked. 

It will be remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he describes with great 
bitterness of contempt as those 

“Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 

‘ Misciate sono a quel cattivo coro 





+ Evil Effects of Weeping for the Dead—A gentleman, who heard my paper 
on this subject read before the Manchester Dante Society, afterwards wrote me: 
“On returning home from the funeral of my father, in the County Kerry, 30 years ago, 
my brother and I, by common impulse, feeling our loneliness, burst out crying; but 
my uncle reproved us, eaying that our crying was hindering my father's soul from 
going to heaven”. A curious parallelism of belief in Ireland and Iran! 

* Each part, except the gold, ie rent with a fissure that drips tears, which, when 
collected, force a passage through thet cavern. 
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“* Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 

“* N& fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 

‘* Cacciarli i Ciel per non esser men belli : 

‘* Nd lo profundo inferno gli riceve."—Inf. III. 36-41. 

It is characteristic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
souls, who were neither good nor bad, with a fierce bitterness :-— 

‘« A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui”.— Ibid. 68." 

Correspondingly, Arta Viraf, immediately after passing the 
great river, says ‘— 

“T came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious Srésh 
the Pious and Ataro, the angel, ‘ Who are they ? and why remain 
they hera?’ Srésh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ They call 
this place Hamistagén, and these souls remain in this place til] the 
Resurrection; and they are the souls of those men whose good 
works and sins are equal,..........+++..for every one whose good 
works are three scruples more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in excess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among these Hamistagin till the Resurrection. Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have no other adversity !”—A. V. N., Chap. VI. 

This doctrine of the Hamistagan is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of Adamnan (Fis Adamnain) as 
the place ‘‘ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, including Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistagfin the analogue of the Christian Purga- 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It istrue that, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, aa 
in Dante's Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is 4 plural of the adjec- 
tive hamistak, meaning ‘ ever stationary’, and is no doubt derived 
from the idea of a balance, in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 
EN AR OI AE ee I ee 


2 Who lived without infamy and without praise. They are mingled with thet 
caitiff choir of the angele who were not rebellious nor were faithful to God, but were 
for themselves. Heaven drove them forth that its beauty should not be impaired nor 

does Hell receive them. 

’ Displeasing to God and to His enemies. 
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Iranian and the Irish vision, would seem more akin to those 
neutrals: ‘‘ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” * 

Among the punishments, often ghastly and disgusting, depic- 
ted by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr. Modi has 
pointed out several which are identical. 

(1) The gnawing of human skulls and brains.—In Arta Viraf 
this horrible punishment is inflicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LX XX), upon the dishonest rich who 
have stolen the property of others (XVI), and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at once reminded of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri :— 

‘« E come il pan per fame si manduca, 

‘ Cosi i sopran li donti all’ altro pose 

“Ta, ve il corvel s'aggiunge colla nuca.”—Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.* 

(n). Suspension head downwards.—In Arti Virdf, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, are suspended head 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the samo time. 
({LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIII.). In the 
Inferno similar suspension head downwards is inflicted upon Simo 
niaes and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(m.) Tearing and jlaying.— Art& Virdf saw the souls of the 
wicked torn, seized and worried ‘‘as a dog a bone” by the Nhrafstras 
or noxious creatures (K VIII). In the Inferno, Cerberus, “ fiera 
crudele e diversa”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the thi-d circle, but :— 

“Graffia gli spiriti, soucia (ai. ingoia], edisquatra”.~Inf. VI. 13.* 

(1v.) Crushing beneath metal.—The hypocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are crushed beneath cowls of heavy lead. 

‘“O in eterno faticoso manto !’’—Inf. 23. 67. 

The faithless wife in Arta Viraf Namak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, (Pést-i dsinin) (LXXXV, 2.) 





1 Who lived without infamy and without praise. 

* Just in the way that bread is devoured from hunger, so the uppermost one 
fastened his teeth on the other, at the place where the brain joins the nape. 

* Claws the spirits, seizes them in his mouth [or flays them] and rends them 
limb from limb. =~ 
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(v.) _Serpents.—The second bolgia of Dante in which robbers 
are punished, is that which is full of serpents :— 


‘CE vidivi entro terribile stipa 
‘* Di serpenti, e di si diversa mena, 
“ Che la memoria il sangue ancor mi scipa. 


‘* Con serpi le map dietro avean legate : 

** Quelle ficcavan per le ren la coda 

“ E il capo, ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 

‘© Eid ecco ad un, ch’era da nostra proda, 

‘* Savvento un serpente, che il trafisse 

‘* La dove il colle alle spalle s’annoda.”—Inf. XXIV, 82, 99. * 

Punishment by snakes and serpents is fairly frequent in Arta 
Viraf. Compare :—‘'I saw the soul of a man through the funda- 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
eame forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seized all 
his limbs”. (XIX. 1-3.) A wicked ruler is fogged with darting 
serpents (KX VIII). Snakes and scorpions and other noxious crea- 
tures, (Khra/stras) gnaw men and women who neglect or contami- 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXXVII). Those 
who have defrauded or misappropiated the things belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVI.), and like punishment is meted out to slanderers, (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LX XT.), liars (XC.), ete. 

(vi.) Asa general description, Modi well quotes the fullowing 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian seers :— 

‘Tn that manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, 
to such a degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And 
when I went further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, likes 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness go gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand, 
and in such stench that every one into whose nostrile that air as- 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 





1 AndI saw within it a fearful swarm of serpents, and of such variety of 
species that the recollection of them even now makes my blood run oold...... They 
had their hands bound behind with serpents ; these through their loins thrust their 
tail and head and in front were twisted up in knots. And lo! upon one who was on 
one aide darted a serpent that transfixed him there where the neck is knotted to 
the shoulders. 
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close confinement no man’s existence is endurable. Everywhere 
even the lesser Xhrajfstras stand up mountain high and they so 
tear and seize and worry the souls of the wicked as a dog a bone.” 
—A. V.N, XVII. 
And this of Dante : 
‘ To sono al terzo cerchio della piova 
“ Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve : 
“* Regola e qualit’ mai non 1’$ nuova. 
“ Grandine grossa, e aoqua tinta e neve 
‘Per l'aer tenebroso gi riversa : 
“ Pute la terra che questo riceve. 
“* Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 
“ Con tre gole caninamente latra 
‘* Sopra la gente che quivi § sommersa. 
“* Gli occhi ha verraigli, la barba unta ed atra, 
“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani ; 
“ Graffia gli spirti etc.”—Inf. VI, 7-13' 

The employment of the forces of nature —cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so common in each vision as not to need spe- 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno of each 
vision is the position assigned to the Evil Spirit, the Arch-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Hell. The climax of Dante's 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the apex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Arta Viraf Namak, Aharman{Angro Mainyush)(or Ganrdk 

* Min6éi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth. Here the Evil Spirit ridi- 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once out to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga- 
tory, so Srésh and Ataro took hold of Arta Viréf’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth ‘from that dark, terrible, fearfal place”, 





* Yam in the third circle of the rain, eternal cursed, cold and heavy ; measure 
and quality in it is ever unchanging. Thick hail and black water and snow come 
teaming down through the murky air: stinketh the earth that this receives. 
Cerberus, monster flerce and terrible, with tripie throat, barks dog-like over the 
people who are plunged therein......He claws the spirits, flays them [or seizes them 
in his mouth] and rends them limb from limb. 
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back to the eternal light of the presence of Atharmazd. 

In the descriptions of Heaven there are also some pointa of 
resemblance between the two works. It is true that Dante's 
Paradiso contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of Arta Viraf is 
fourfold. Dante's first eight heavens are called respectively after the 
seven planets of the ancients,—the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn,— and the Fixed Stars; after which 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally the Empyrean containing 
the throne of the Trinity. Art& Viraf’s three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, the Moon and the Sun; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious Gardtman, wherein is the throne of Adhar- 
mazd. Brilliant light and glory are the characteristics of the 
Heavens of both the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and Arta Virff 
behold in their respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race,—Adam in the case of Dante, Gaydmard in the 
case of Arta Viraf. Other analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of Arta Viraf was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Dante, and even apparently to the composition 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persian Vision to that of the Italian poet, such as may almost cer- 
tainly be attributed to the Irish poems of the sume kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indebtedness of the Arti Viraf legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. That the central idea of des- 
cribing the secrets of the Other World under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided by supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi- 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow- 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when we remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the Iranian mind, towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas, which has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W. Bousset writes: ‘‘ Hs acheint mir der 
Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen Religion die Heimat 
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jener bunten Phantasien und jener eketatisohen Mystik zu suchen 
haben,” —Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft.—IV . p. 169.' 

Even the Arté Virif Namak may derive from some more 
ancient Iranian original now lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and the grotesque exaggerations of description in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the Arta Virtf 
Nams are in favour of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as true to-day as when Haug asserted it 
that the Vision of Arta Viraf, in its minutest details, is essentially 
Zoroastrian in thought and diction, and cartain passages, such as 
tha adventures imnadiately after death of the just and the wicked 
soul, and possibly, the strange story of the rich man Dandnos, are 
clearly derived from an Avestic origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the story of Arté 
Viraf ever bocame known in medieval Europe. But I for one 
have a strong belief in a much more extensive ‘ percolation’ of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellectual wares from Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and medizval times than is com- 
monly admitted or at least recognised." We cannot forget the 
extraordinary activity of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations of the Hast, 
precisely during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Italian 
traders visited Eastern lands, bringing back with them undoubted- 
ly not only material merchandise, but also ‘‘ travellers’ tales”, 
among which may not impossibly have been included some such 

- legends as the one I have been describing. Dante was s man who 
absorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person with which he came in contact. It is 
never safe, therefore, to deny that the Florentine post may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso- 
phical speculation existing before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Divina Commedia appear 
most reminiscent of the Persian Vision, and, therefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the Arta Viraf N&amak I should be inclined to 





4 It asems to me it is proved that it is in the Iranian religion we have to seck 
for the home of these motley fantasies and this ecstatic mysticism. 

* Bousset (loc. cit.) thinks that these Iranian ideas may have been diffused by 
means of Mithraism, so widely extended threugh the West, 
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point to the gruesome and often grotesque penalties described in the 
Inferno, which seem, as has been remarked, to have had their 
origin in the sight of actual barbaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Perhaps I might venture to add the pre- 
vailing idea of celestial light as a leading feature of the Paradiso, 
just as we know it to be not only in the heaven of Arta Viraf, but 
algo in the celestial scheme of the Mazdean religion. 


L. C. Casanrennr, 


35 


YASNA HA XXIX. 1. 


The Gatha Society proposes, as one of its main funotions, to 
elucidate the Holy Gathas, and that being the oase, the interpreta- 
tion of a strophe out of the self-same Gathas might perhaps be said 
to be & proper contribution to the literary undertaking of a society 
as this, which also bears the name of the same sacred texts. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a fit tribute to 
to the memory of ona who spent his life in the study and interpreta- 
tion of the religious lore of his race. 

The Gathic passages have been variously interpreted by diffe- 
rent savants; but so far as the strophe, which we propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great difference of opinion 
in the up-to-date translations which, to our mind, seem atill in- 
acourate. This passage is Yasna Ha XXIX. 1, and we propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs as under : 
om 49 nega ome smcerny rags die sed mee mupaemnd 
Kae 
eompag De sarod sauggsom bed erwaSon Rime og ae 
ety cweugy “tbs whe bye pd esa he es 
ap andeanaely 
Tue Text. 

The text admits of no great variations. Several variants are, 
as usual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word requires attention. 
Dr. Geldner, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, sdmits 
in hia laborious text the form “ge. Prof. Westergaard and 
Dr. Spiegel suggest the form mv, which Ervad K. E. 
Kanga follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to be found in 
any of the MSS. collated by Geldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given sbove, ia Lu's (ve) or K,'s (ge) with « 
alight necessary modification. 
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Merer. 


From the stand-point of metre, which is one of three lines of 
aixteen syllables each with a oxsura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be quite regular, requires the word ~»(w to be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. The reason is not far toseek. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular is » , 
but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only » is 
attached to the crude form + and so the vowel-sound being 
elided, » coalesces with +~@ into one syllable vag, ewvbeg or 
ewo(@. The form .<g9tourd is the phonetic variant of <qediers 
and eo ud is to be pronounced as one syllable, t4~ being here 
an equivalent of the monosyllabic ®:. In the second line, to let 
the cesura fall after a finished word, the dissyllabic Acme is 
adopted in tho text above in place of the trisyllabic deem 
followed by Geldner and others, which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. Fora like reason, the 
three-syllabic -~»mse~ is followed in lieu of the foursyllabic 
-wvenggiy to be found in Geldner, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
in the first part, of reducing one syllable, observes in a foot-note 
that ‘‘ Acc. to the metre -»“y2/¢ should be restored.” He thus 
favours the omission of the prefixial ~ and the retention of the 
intermediary - -“ruse, as a changed form of the original 
swryganve, ovpsdoe, ene (omsne), is dissyllabic. The third 
line is a regular one. 

EXPLaNaTion OF WORDS. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the stand-point of metre, harmonizes with or mara the 
requirements of grammar. The second line requires close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words which do not neces- 
sarily convey a bad notion as they have been hitherto understood 
todo. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

Khshmaiby4,— 2nd per. pro. ‘[,, bya being the general termi- 
nation for ‘. Cf. Y. XLVI. 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinot families ; however, see vé in the pl.], 
Y¥. LITE. 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also yash- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to Mazda and Asha in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pl. of honour 
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applied to Ahura, or asa pl. form referring to Ahura and the 
archangels.’ In its dual sense, the pronoun applies to the two 
Spirita (mainya), Spenta and Angra, who formed the creations.” 
Generally, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imme- 
diate superior. In Y.1, where in a certain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, Géus Urvan is immediately preceded by Géus 
Tashan, in other words, the Soul of the Universe follows the 
Moulders of the Universe, who are Spenta and Angra.* In Y. 
LVII 2, the order given is Ahura, Amesha Spentas and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, where it stops, but so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y. I 1-2. We might also 
compare the term thwardzhdim of the present strophe to the similar 
terms thwérstdra and thw?résatd employed in the sense of ‘ mould- 
ing’ with reference to Spenta and Angra.* Besides, in the suc- 
ceading strophe(§ 2), (#éus Tashd is depicted to refer, in his 
turn, to Asha the appeal made in the first strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in § 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number than the singular — is the 
one who conveys onward the appeal in § 2, 7. e., Géus-Tashd, who, 
according to Y. I. 2, stand one rank higher than Géus Urvan. 

Gérézda, impf. *f, dtm. ; rt. g@réz (Sk. grij), “to emit a sound.’ 
Looking to the context, it need not necessarily be interpreted 
as ‘complained’ or ‘lamented’. The idea of ‘ appealing’ is not 
distantly connected therewith; ef. g’rézé in Y. XXXII. 9:“O 
Mazda and Asha! unto you-two I appeal with the utterance of 
my spirit ;” also cf. Y, XLVI 2: ‘I beseech unto Thee, O Ahura!, 
look to it.” Again ef. Y. L. 9: ‘as a man-of-good-wisdom, I may 
be an aspirant and a beseecher.” 

Kahmdai (Sk. Kasmai), inter. pro., not mas. ‘/, but neuter ‘/,: 
whatfor. The reply to this query is given in§6. 1. 3., vis, 
Sshuyantaeché vastrydicha: ‘for progress and industry.’ 

Thwarézhdim is an Aorist form. 
Tashat, future imperfect */, from rt. m-~. 
Aeshmé, rt. ish (sk. ish), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour’: gunated form 





1 It is not quite correct to speak of the Archangels in relation to the Gathas. 
The Avestic term Amesha Spenta, whereby are ordinarily meant the Archangels, 
is absent in the Gathas. 

* Y. LVIL 17; Yt. XIII (Parvardin) 76. 

+ Y. LVII 2. © Y. LVIL2; XLII 2. 
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aesh + ma; a suffix: ‘striving’, ‘endeavouring’. The word like 
wise stands as the name of an adverse spirit, an opponent of 
Sraosha, as a demon of wrath, though the root-meaning is that of 
‘wiah’. In Y. XLVIII. 7, the word is modified by the prefixial 
‘ni’, meaning thereby ‘low desires’. The context requires us to 
interpret the word in a good sense. 

Hazasché, hazé (' of -stem) + ché, ‘and’; of. Sk. sahas, which 
is employed in the Vedas in the good sense of ‘power’, ‘strength’, 
Also of. Sk. sahasdvat (Ved.) ‘powerful’, ‘mighty’. It is indeed 
difficult for one to understand why the Vedic sense of the word 
should not be followed. All languages abound in cases where a 
derogatory sense comes to be attached to words originally convey- 
ing a good idea. Cf. the English words ‘despot’and ‘knavo’. Also cf, 
Av. du, ‘ to speak’, used in the Gathas in the good sense’, whereas 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restricted to the speaking of 
the evil creatures." Similarly, in the later Avesta, the word hazangh 
stands in a derogatory sense, as, in Zamyft Yasht (§ 80), it signifies 
the strength of the daeva’, In interpreting words in the Gathas, 
the Vedic meanings of the corresponding Sanskrit words stand us 
in good stead inasmuch as, in point of time, the Vedas occupy the 
same position with respect to what may be termed Sanskrit litera- 
ture as the Gathas do in relation to the Avestan literature. Let 
us further see in what light the same word is used in the Gathas. 
In Y. XLIQ. 4, Aazé (strength) of the Good Mind is spoken of ; 
likewise, in Y. X XXIII. 12‘ powerful strength( hazd)’ is sought 
for. Thus, out of the only three contexts in the Gathas, where the 
word hazé is used, the two, sine dubio, admit of a good sense and 
as the corresponding word sahas is also to be met with in the Vedie 
literature employed likewise in a good sense, we are justified, a 
fortiori, in interpreting the word in this context as well, ina 
favourable light, as ‘strength’ and not as ‘plunder’, ‘spolia- 
tion’ ete. 

Rémé, '), of a-stem'; rt- ram (Ved. ram), ‘to tranquilize’, ‘ to 
calm’. The same root conveys also the notion of ‘to please’ or 
“to rejoice’. The only other Gathic context, Y. XLVIII. 7, has 





* Y. XXIX 5 (dvaids) ; LIII 1 (daben); XXXII 1, 13 (daza, ‘envoy,)’ 
* Adavata, davata: Vend. XIX 1, 6,8, 44, 45 etc., Aydag Yt. XIX 47. 


* Also cf. Vend.IV1;Y. XIT2. 
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the form paiti-rémém, ‘ counter-wish,’ ‘ contra-wish.’ Usually, the 
word is interpreted in the sense of ‘strife’, ‘cruelty’ and so on. 
But the Vedic sense of the word does not admit of that interpreta- 
tion, Strange enough, this notion of ‘ tranquilizing’ is handed 
down even to the Yasht literature. In Farvardin Yasht (§ 95), where 
Mithra is spoken of as tranquilizing the risings, the word rdma- 
yeiti, from the same root ram, is used.* 

Ahishya*. Strictly-speaking, the form ought to be dhishyé in 
4," a8 the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
number. We would take the analogy of dhita in andhita. Ahita 
and dhisha* are similar in form. Alita is made up of a, ‘not? + 4 
+ rt. hi, ‘to bind, + fa, i. e., not-bound, contaminated. Alisha is 
likewise to be explained as made up of a, not + @ + rt. hich (Lit. 
siceare; Fr. sécher), to become dry + ha, a suffix’, meaning there 
by ‘non-drying’, i. ¢., ‘ fertility.’ 

Dir&scha, '}, of z-stem;* rt. dérts (Sk. drih), ‘to make 
strong’; also ‘to increase,’ ‘to prosper’. The word is not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.’ 

Tivischd, '}, of sh-stem (rt. tu, ‘to be efficient’); of. Vedio 
tavas, ‘powerful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetic’. Also of. Ved. tavisha, 
in the same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. KXXIII. 12 (Armaiti tvisim dasvd) it 
means ‘strength’ ‘efficiency’.". The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. Therecould be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the word when itis used in the seventh context, viz., the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attached thereto 
in the Gathas. 


* Also cf. ‘ pacifies Mithraic mind’ in Meher Yt.§ 109. See Khordad Yt. ¢ 9. 

* Dramesteter interprets the word to mean ‘prey’; Justi ‘drought’; Mills 
‘desolation’ ; Spiegel ‘impure’ . 

* Dr. Mills in hie ‘Five Zarathushtrian Gathas', 1894 observes on p. 411 “I 
would prefer a nominal form in the adverbial instr.” 

+ Ahishyo is but a derived form from Ahisha. 

* For hisha from rt. hich, cf. hasha, ‘a friend’ from rt. Aach ‘to follow’. 

* of. Avaréz nom. sing. hvards. 

Y For the verbal sense cf. ¥Y.XLIV 15: XLVIII7; XLIX.2, The Sanskrit 
word ‘drih’ conveys the notion of ‘increase ’ and ‘prosperity.” 

* Soalso in ¥. XXXIV 11, XLIM1, XLV 10, XLVIII6 and Li 7. 
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Vast, '/; of r-stem; rt. vangh (Sk. vas), ‘to fix', ‘ to regulate’ ; 
regulator. 

Sastd, Aorist ’/, parasm. or °/, Atm.; rt. sangh (Sk. sas), ‘to 
show’, ‘to teach.’ 

TRANSLATION. 

Unto-you (two) Geush-Urvan appealed (thus): ‘Whatfor 
(have) you-created me? who shall-chisel me?' (who may-be)* to- 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-efficiency. There is no regulator for-me but Thee *({that) 
may thus teach" me the good industry. 

K. E. Punzear. 





» The replies to thes two inquiries are to ba found in § 6. Ahura is depicted 
there to say that on the score of purity no «hu or ratu was known to him and that 
the universe (Geush-Urvan) was produced for ‘ progress’ and ‘ industry." 

* of. closely ke m4 (tashat) and a-m4. This shows that the first interrogative 
phrase has a relative clause following it. Had the six adjectives in line 2 convey- 
ed bad ideas, instead of @-mt, ths text would havehad yat-mi? (‘sincs to ma’), 

* Alternative, ‘so you-teach me’. 


A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 


The following monograph is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dissect Avestan words with a view to learn in detail the literary 
anatomy thereof. When many instances of words presenting 
certain common trait of grammatical idiosynerasy could be culled 
out, they go, @ posteriori, to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than be regarded as exceptions. For our purposes, we 
shall rather adopt an a priori method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with examples, which do not how- 
ever claim to be exhaustive in number, 


I. Apprrion or_9 To THz Roor, 


A redundant_9* will be found added to the root without alter- 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is gonerally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in- 
stances, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
but, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard- 
ed as distinct roots. 

1. The root -53, ‘to increase’, is of the third class: of. 
avsuddeu (Vd. IV. 48). The inflected form of it is_-9=dd > which 
also means ‘ to increase’, and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots; ¢.g., syd (Y. XLVI. 13), -wtgedd CY, 
XLIV. 10) ete. 

2 af wd, ‘to give’; e.g., stored (Y. XXVIII. 8), 

(CY, XY. 18). I. F.* 2», ‘to give’ (1st cl.); ¢.9.; 

> (¥. KXXITI. 2), -ep~d (Y. LI. 6). 

B. af 9, ‘to give’ eto. (8rd cl.); ¢.9., wemg (redup. 
weak + we) (Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F, 575, $45 (1st ol.); ¢ 9. 
swviedey (Yt. XIX. 11), eres (Vd. XVIII. 29; Yt. V. 19, 
23, ete., m9 (XY. XXIX. 9), wu9~5 (Y. XLVI. 15) (See II. 
8; p. 283), eto. The examples given here as being of the Ist ol. 





1 Changeable to ® or &- * LF, = Inflected form. 
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might possibly be objectad to on the ground that ~é=5 or #95 
ia the reduplicated form of the Vv “5 which is of the 8rd cl. But 
in the conjugated forms, we generally find the weak base of the 
reduplication employed. However, the nominal form -ia (Y. 
X. 9), sine dubio, points to the fact that @ is an inflected root 
to which the substantive suffix et is directly added; of. er-b 
from the »/ +r» ete. The infinitive form -s~»3+5 equally requires 
+9 to be an inflected root. 

4, 4/54, ‘to be crude, cruel, hard’ (2nd ol.); 6. 9. 
tieaoSd pros. part. (Yt. XXII. 17, 35). 1. F._p' (ist ol.); 
tg. eesegbadd (Y. LI. 13). 

5, afi, ‘tothink’ (4thol.); ¢. g., weomies (Yt. X. 71, 
103, 189), I, F. gems; of. 499 + 449 + gue = gyfagsas', the 
firat_§ whereof could be explained ee Be indatt al only ; 
sungiages CY. XLIV. 8) seoms to us made up of _se+s with the 
infinitive suffix 45 attached to it.* 

6. of ee (Sk. A), ‘to sleep’; ¢.g, eee. past part. 
(Vd, XVIII. 46), I. F. see, oe (lst ole); 6 ge 
seysyeorn (Vd. IV, 45), -bsigeuiersia (XY, LVII. 16; Yt. 
X. 103).* 

7. V9, ‘to go’ (4th ol.); ¢. 9., sesmneion (Yt, XV. 58). 
I, Fi gee's ¢. y., ~eesgfov (Yt. XVII, 55). 

8. of Dae, Sto flow’; ¢. g., seamuabathe (Yt, VIII. 31). 
LF. _523$tt3 guy sesmmvomd se (Yt. VIIL 31), 

9, Sree, ‘to follow’; e.g, -wes-rey (Y. XXXIV. 2). 
I. F._ yew , gto; of. the nominal form vie (Y. LXII. 9), 
which is possible from the I. F. only, as the substantive suffix #1 
is applied to the root. 

10. Y -v, ‘to bathe’ (10th cl.); ¢.9., ny busie=dd (Vd. 
XIX. 22). LF. sais; ¢. 9., oequlyo3d (Vd. VIL, 14, 15, oto.), 

ll, VY mr, ‘to see’; of. mmr. IF. gman, ofr; of. 





2 When two dentals come together and if the second of the two be dor &) 
the first dental ie changed into § or #; «9, #5 + 445 = ugly, ” 

* After the root redundant “ is inserted: g. v. IV. 3; p. 283. 

* This word is usually explained as an instance of compound verbs. It may 
better be explained as above, as otherwise with “9 which is a root of the Srd 
class, the compound root here employed would be said to stand in the second olasa, 

With the transposition of * and >. 

36 
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oi Sar where v3 is added to the I. F. +r; eg. wether 
aivgene (Y. XLIV. 5). 

12 /_J9, #9, 9, ‘to deceive’ (10th ol.); 69. 
sseamuajng CY, XLT. 6). IF. 99; of. wisnag tents where the 
infinitive suffix 1») is added to the I. F. 49 
a a hia ‘ to te: Pe ee gees (Yt. XIII. 146), 

“S45 ¢. g., 496496 imperative 2/3 &tm. from Sd (Y. 
EXE. 73 iste. 5). as : Les 

14. v m9, ‘to dig’; eg., -wsties (Vd. XVII. 5, 7). 
LB._osy, 9485 6. 9. ened (Va. IL 32). 

15. dee, ‘tohold’; eg., #Seu (Y.XL17) 1 F. 
WW; 6.9.5 soweghey (Visp. XVU. 1; XXI.1; Y. LXI. 11). 

6. /_, ‘to become’; ¢. 9., seuss (y. XXXIII. 10). 
I. F. 29 5 of. infinitive -»mugey,? 

IL. Apprrion oF » to THz Roor. 

Tn a few instances » appears to have been added without any 
definite reason to the gunated form of the root. 

lL. of Ow, ‘to protect’; «9. we=d~y (Y, XIX. 10). LF. 
odes e.g. sv oe CY. LVIL 16; ¥t. X. 103). 

2 af dee, Sto repel’; ¢. g., vesmsdovse (Yt. VIII. 8, 39), 
LF. dee; e.g., send e (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

8. die, Sto fill’; ¢ g., -wesmndiey (Vd. IV.17). LF. 
sdau; of. -ywesmwy where the abstract suffix 4 is added to the 
root’ with an~ (see IV. 2 below). 

4. +f Oth, ‘to put faith in’ e. g., mda (Y. XXXT. 3), 

“LB. dey, ot; eg, sem CY. XXX. 2). Cf, emmy 
(Y. XXX. 11). 

5. VS 4h, ‘to live’; e9., svmmmsyy (Y. XXXIX 1). 
T. BF. 135 of. -squy, 

6. VID, ‘to deceive’; ¢.9., Hemmajws (Y. oe 3 
LF. +35 @ 9, yeasts (CY. XXXI 17), smcbasigu (Y. 
XXX. 6). 

1a te ‘to know’; ¢.9., 29e-b (Y. XXVIII. 10; 


XXXIV. 7, eto... I Fio9 5 ¢. g., wrseh (CY. XXIX 38; XXXI. 
5; XLIV. 3). This is not an infinitive form as is hitherto ex- 
plained, but a Pres, 4tm. 1/1 with » added to the root.%-b. For 





> Sec'p. Wl notel. * Of “ROH. + With the elision of ~*~ 
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phonetic purposes, » is inserted between >» and »; cf. wy, 
wy YD, : 
8 of #5, ‘to give’ eg, wesey (Y. XXXIV. 1). IF, 
929 (of I. 3 above; p. 280), 299; & g., wage (Y. XLVI. 15). 
(for further explanation, see the preceding word). 
III, Insertion or ~ IN THB BODY OF THE ROOT. 


In the Avesta a few pairs of roots may be named differing 
from each other by an internal +, without materially affecting 
their significations. 

1. VM, ‘to seek’ ote. ; @ gy. sunts (CY. XXXII. 6); 
and + _$"8, ‘to seek’ ote.; ¢. g., wesssare (Y. KKXII. 8). Cf 
wwe sagare (¥. XXXIIL 4). 

2. of #3, ‘to wish, desire’; ¢ 9. we (¥Y. L. 1); and 
af sore, ‘to wish, desire’; ¢. 9,, wen (Y. LITT. 6). 

8. 4/ =, ‘to endeavour’; ¢. 9. ves (Y. XXVIII. 4; 
XLII. 9); and of o-~, oom, ore; ¢.7., eso (¥, XLITL 
16). 

4. VS, ‘torise’; ¢9., ~4G (Vd. XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 
and »f d=, ‘to rise’; ¢9., yedeno (Yt. VIII. 5, 42). 

5. V4, ‘togo’s eg., 29 (Y. XLVI. 16); and Vf or, 
‘to go’; ¢. gn, selwua (Yt, KX. 95). 

6. md, ‘to grow’; @9., seeonayor (Y. XLEV. 3); and 
V web, ‘to grow’: 2g. eemdob (Y. KXXI. 6) 

IV. Insertion oF A REDUNDANT LETTER AFTER THE ROOT, 


Bofore the abstract and infinitive suffixes, which are attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter is sometimes found inserted, 

1. Ow. Inflected form = >“e, from which the abst. 
noun is -gwewhy (Y. XXXIV. 1), where before ge an ~ is 
inserted. 

2 of Ww. Inflected form =>», from which comes the 
abstract noun -ye+»d0 (Y, XXXII. 14) with an ~ inserted’ 
before me . : 

8. +f j+s. Inflected form = 9#+6, from which is formed the 





+ Ag an instance of root not employed in the verbal form but euch as 
could be ascertained from ite nominal form, may be named ~/_%, ‘to revere’; 


e.g, WME (Y, XLVI. 9) and V_$*b, ob employed in the nominal form 
meh. 
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infinitive ~aug/ose~e (Y. XLIV. 8) where +9 is preceded by 


an ~. 
4. af ds, ‘to hear’ forma ite abstract noun ~r-»d»(~) 
(Y. XXXII. 4; XLIV. 13) with a ~» before vr. 
5. af 8 ‘to love’. Infinitive form = tam gsrondbae {Y. 
LXXI. 13) with an ~ before the inf. termination. 
6. VWob, ‘to carry’, Inf, form = sanmietoh (Vd. 
II. 24) with an ~ added after the root. 
7. of rede, ‘to destroy’. Inf. form = mM OHDIE (y. 
XLVI, 11) with an ~ inserted. 
8 tb, ‘to do’. Inf. form = s#ogmesidih (Y, XXXII. 
6; XLIII. 11) with +» added. 
V. Sywracric Prcoriariries. 


The Zamyt Yasht, section 81 runs as follows : 
sederordedas wetemoga gee Radvah Show deme ue ope 
F ee senna edd 
It is evident that the reciter of the Ahuna Vairya is the Holy 
Zerathushtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sentence, the 
Avestan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
oase, whilst the thing recited, viz., the Ahuna Vairya, stands in the 
nominative case. Howover, the word <«xediyeb, which is an 
adjective qualifying Ahuné Vairyé, stands correctly in the accu- 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is expressed but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 
In Visperst II. 7, a sontence runs as under : 
reser View de rqesd argo ese tf dey 
The intransitive verb +¥»~, ‘is’ cannot have any objects. 
In the above sentence, »v~ and >> as appositionals to -the~ 
sys should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen- 
tence ruos, they stand in the accusative, which is evidently a 
tistake. 





K. E. Punzear. 


A MITHRAS LITURGY. 


(Translated from the text of A Dieterich: Leipzig: 
Triibner 1903.) 


Be propitious to me, Providence and Fate, as I write these 
first traditional mysteries. But to my child alone grant Immor- 
tality, for he is an initiant worthy of our power, that power which 
the great God, Helios Mithras bade that I should receive from his 
archangel, thatI alone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is the prayer of invocation:— 

First origin of my origin, first beginning of my beginning, first spirit 
of the spirit which is in me, God-given fire for the mixing of what is mixed in 
me, type of the fire in me, type of the water in me, earth-substance, type of 
my earth~substance, complete hody of me, tho man (or woman), cunningly 
moulded by a glorious arm and an imperishable right hand ina lightless 
world illamined by tho Ray, in a soul-less world infused with a Soul. 
If it seemed good to you, hand me over, me held by immortal birth, to the natare 
which lies beneath me, that after the nocessity which circumvents me and presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal spirit, with 
the immortal water, with the dry land and the air; that I may be born again 
in spirit, that I may be dedicated and that the holy spirit may breathe in me, 
that I may marvel at the holy fire, that I iay behold the abyss of sunrise, that 
dire flood, und that the life-breathing encompassing air may bear me, since I 
shall behold to-day with immortal eyes, I, mortal burn froma mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power und by the imperishable right hand with 
deathless spirit the deathless Aeon and the Master of the crowns of fire, I, mado 
holy by holy purification, since beneath me the power of men’s souls standy as 
nothing. And this I shall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessity which encompasses and presses sore upon me, I, (man or woman), 
according to the decrees of God which changeth not. For I cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights where the immortal lamp burns with golden 
fiames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me free at once to escape 
from the necessity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the son. 


Iystructions To THE Lyrriant. 
Draw breath from the rays, breathing them in three 
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times as powerfully as possible. Then thou wilt perceive thyself 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in air. Thou wilt hear no voice of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shalt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, the gods of day going up to 
heaven and others descending; and the path of the gods which you 
seo will appear through the Disk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will be visible, the origin of the wind that dooth service. For thou 
shalt see as it were a flute hanging on the Disk, unending in the. 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direction the vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then tha finger of silence on thy mouth and say, 
‘Silence Silence Silence”, the sign of the living imperishable God. 
“ Protect me, Silence.” Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
thee, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to their indivi- 
dual order in the scheme. 
When thou seest the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again “‘Silence, Silence”. 


Prayer. 


Jam a star, your fellow wanderer, shining from the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After thou hast prayed this second;prayer, ‘‘Silence”, and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt sea stars 
coming from the sun’s disk, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air, Say then again, ‘Silence, Silence”, and when the Disk 
has opened thou wilt see an immeasurable circle, and fiery doors, 
shut. Then close thy eyes and repeat this ee prayer: — 

Temp Prayzr. 

Hear me, hear me, (man or woman), Lord who hast barred with thy 
breath the fiery portals of heaven, Twy-bodied, Fire-wielder, Light-creator, 
Fire-breathing, Fire-bold, Ghostly Light, Joy of Fire, Fair Radiance, Lord of 
Radiance, Fire-bodied, Radiance-giving, Fire-sowing, Fire-dispensing, Life- 
radiance, Fire-whirling, Radiance-moving, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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Radiance, Radiance-increaser, Star-conqueror. Open unto meso that (on account 
of bitter inoluctable necessity that urges me sore) I may call upon those names 
that never took upon themselves human shape nor have been clearly fashioned 
by human speoch or voice, the immortal, living precious names EEO, 106 ete. 

Say all this with fire and spirit, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thou hast said to the end the seven un- 
dying gods of the world. When thou hast said this, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air, and thou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say then again “Silence” (Prayer.) Then open 
thine eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that thy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at tho sight. 

Then stand and draw in a great breath of the divine. 
And when thy soul is at rest again, say: 

Come hither, Lord, archandara photaza periphotaza buthix etimenmero- 
phorathenerigprothriphorathi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt bo in the midst among them. When thou hast dono 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white chiton with a clamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire-greeting : 

Lord, of great powor and might, Helios, Lord of Sky and Earth, God of 
goda, mighty is thy Breath, mighty thy power. Lord, if it seem good to thee, 
herald me to the greatest God who engendered thee and mado thee, that,» 
mortal, I, son of the woman...born of the mortal womb of ..and of the spermatic 
ichor and to-day born again by thee, I, called to immortality from among so many 
myriads in this hour in accordance with the will of the God supremely good 
strive and desire to worship thee as a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, he will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round as one on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him and give forth a long bellow as 
though witha horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say firat of all towards the 
right ‘Protect me, Prosémuri”. And when thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
called the FateGoddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 


‘When thou seest this, greet them thus: 
Greeting ye seven Fate (Goddesses of heaven, holy and good maidens, re- 
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vered ones sharing in tho commanion of Minimirrophor, most holy guardians 
of the four Pillars, Hail the first Cnrepsenthaés, Hail the second Monescheés, 
Hil the third Mezhran, Hil the fourth Ararmachés, Hail the fifth Echommié, 
Hail the sixth Tichnondaes, Hail the seventh Erourombries. 

Then come seven more gods forward having the faces of black 
bulls, with linen girdles and seven diadems of gold. These are 
they who aro called the Lords of the Pole of heaven, whom thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by their own name,— Hail guar 
dians of the Axis, sacred and strong young men, who under one 
command turn the circling hub of the wheel of heaven and send 
down thunder and lightning and shocks of earthquake and thunder- 
bolt against the tribes of the impious, but upon me, who am pure 
and God-fearing, health ond integrity of body and strength of 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good hours of this 
present day, O my Lords, O gods of great power. Hail the first 
Aieronthi, Hail the second Mercheimeros, Hail the third Achri- 
chiour, Hail the fourth Mesargilts, Hail the fifth Chichrdalithd, 
Hail the sixth Ermichthathéps, Hail the seventh Eorasiché. 

When they take their places here and there in the order, look 
into the air and thou shalt seo lightnings descending and the light 
glowing and the earth shaken, and the overmighty God descending, 
having a countenance all light, young with golden hair, robed in 
white linen, crowned with gold, his legs clad with a white clothing, 
holding in his hand the golden shoulder of a bullock. This shoul- 
der is the great Bear that moves the heaven and turns it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then wilt thou see light- 
ning springing from his eyes and stars darting from his body. 
Then do thou ballow a long bellowing, till thou canst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou mayst move together thy five senses, 
kissing thy amulets again, and saying 

Mokrimopherimophereriz5n over me, abide with me in my soul, forget me 
not, for Huthophonenthropioth bids thee. 

And with a long bellow look the god in the face and greet 
him thus:— 

Hail, Lord Master of water, Hail Lord Founder of earth, Hail Lord of spirit. 
Lord, born anew I depart in that I am exalted, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Born in the birth that engenders life, freed from death I go on the way thon 

hast created, ordained and made a Sacrament. 
Jauxs Exnor Freoxzn, 


GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The subject of the religion of the ancient Persian Kings, 
and the question whether the line of the Achzmenide were true 
Zoroastrians is a matter that has received considerable attention 
among Irfnian scholars, as will be clear from a glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, vol. 21, p. 161, note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various bearings has beon given by the same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the Achzmenians in Gei- 
ger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Jranischen Philologie, vol. 2s pp- 
687-693. The Avesta itself makes no mention of the Achameni- 
de. The sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-Irnian inscriptions, allusions 
in the Pahlavi literature and in Firdauai’s Shah Namah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sources, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Roman classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interest in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Roman classical 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, with the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging whether the statements that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing this Persian monarch 
among the followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, I 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Professor Jackson, 
who had gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes while making his researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Achamenide. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objective treatment of the material 
found in these classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. No synthetic treatment either by comparison with data taken, 
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from inseriptions or from the Avesta, is attempted, with the 
exception of a few references given in passing. 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In treating this question my aim has been to determine 
whether the gonduct of Xerxes, so far as we know it, was in keep- 
ing with the well-known tenets and practices of Zoroastrianism, 
and under this general head I have sought to draw inferences from 
the following particular considerations: his treatment of the 
elements, earth, fire, and water; his adherence to the Magi and 
their priestly sway ; his attitude towards other religions ; and the 
identification or non-identification, with Avestan deities, of certain. 
gods whom classical writers mention as worshipped by Xerxes. 

XERXES'S TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. 

(a) Fire.— The first point for consideration is Xerxes's treat- 
ment of the elements, fire, earth and water. We shall discuss 
these in the order mentioned. The fact that fire was used by the 
Persians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
their allies during the Greco-Persian War is proved by the testi- 
mony of many writers. The most complete and interesting des- 
oription of XKerxes’s victorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus (History, 8.32 seq.) and that account is supplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausanias, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
(Themis, 1) that the family chapel of Themistocles at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanctuary of Apollo, at Abz in Phocis, was also destroyed by fire 
(Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 35, 2), and the torch was 
successively set to the cities and temples of the Haliartians (Jbid. 
9, 82, 5), to Hyampolis, (Ibid. 10, 85, 6) and other Phocian towns 
(Plutarch, Themis. 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alec. 3, 10, 9; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 33, 8), together with their 
sanctuaries, to Thespim, Platma, and at last to hated Athens and 
ite shrines. (Justinus, Hist. 2, 12; Nepos, Themis. 4). Even 
sacred Delphi was assailed, but was saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 10, 7,1; Plutarch, Numa, 9; Justinus, Hist. 2, 12). 

Borxma sy Xerxes oy rag Gaeex Tempixs in Hewwas.—lt 
may not be amiss to quote from the account of Herodotus as given 
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in his History (8, 32-38, 50): ‘‘The barbarians (Persians) overran 
the whole land of Phocis...... and delivered both the cities and the 
temples to the flames. They destroyed the city of Drymos by fire 
and also the following places: Charadra, Erochos, Tethronion, 
Amphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapote- 
mioi, and Abe. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Apollo, rich and furnished with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 
as now. This temple they plundered and burnt;...... and they set 
fire to Panopeus and Daulis and Aiolis”...... and Delphi was 
attacked ...... and Attica was laid waste with fire... ‘‘ and he 
(Xerxes) burnt Thespix and Plata because he was informed by 
the Thebans that these cities were not taking the part of the 
Medes.” 

Burying or THe Greek Tempies iw AsiA Minor.—In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused submission to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruction, for, as we learn: 
from Strabo (Geog. 14, 1, 5; ef. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Ales. 
7, 5, 28), all the temples there were burnt with the single excep- 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Ephesus, the gigantic fane of 
Diana. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied Ioni- 
ans and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Tonio revolt had 
set fire to Sardis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
Hist. 7.8; 7.11.) 

Sacrzep Fme at Dexpx: Goss Ovr.—But this use of fire by 
Xerxes as a moana of destruction can hardly becalled s desecration 
of the sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of earth. The mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and its natural 
affinity, wood, was in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over the power of the Greek divi- 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacred fire of Apoilo 
was ever kept burning, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, according to the statement of one ancient author 
(Plutarch, Numa, 9,) the sacred flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the Persian king’s attitude toward the ever-blazing hearth- 
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stone of the Italic goddess Vesta, had he come in contact with the 
an nation. 
ae or Firg-Annows sy Xenxes.—Furthermore we know that 
the Persians did not hesitate to use fire as a weapon of offence, for 
wo are told by Herodotus (Zfist. 8.52) that when the remnant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricaded themselves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the entrance, 
“the Persians put tow around their arrows, lighted it, and then 
shot them against the palisade”. 
(b) Eanrn: Buriat.—On the treatment of earth by the Per- 
sian monarch we have several references. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotus, Uist. 7.32; Polybius, Ziist. 
9.38; Plutarch, Themis. 6), is hardly significant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by the Greek 
to the Porsian of the sovereignty over land and sea, More signi- 
ficant is his attitude toward burial. Herodotus (//ist. 1.140) tells 
us that the Persians in their own day buried (yi kruptousi) their 
dead, but ‘‘ the body of a Persian man”, he says, “ is not buried 
until it has been torn by a bird or a dog; (the Magians, I know 
for a certainty, have this practice for they do it openly.) How- 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth.” It is worthy of notice that the direct 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover- 
ing of wax about the body. There are two passages, however, in 
which Herodotus gives accounts of burials that were authorized 
and sanctioned by Xerxes. In one case, the burial of Artachaies, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achwmenian family, who 
died as the result of sickness; in another, the burial of the desd 
at Thermopylw. Ofthe former incident he writes (J/ist. 7.117); 
‘* Xerxes considered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and buried (#hépst) him with great honor, and the whole 
army joined in throwing up a mound for him.” Of the latter 
incident he says (Hist. 8.24): ‘‘For all those of his army who were 
lying dead at Thermopyle (there were as many as twonty thou- 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 
left (unburied), he dug trenches and buried, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
seen by the men of the fleet.” Here the leaves perhaps served, 
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as did the wax, to prevent actual contact between the earth and 
the dead body, and we must remember thet in time of war many 
a religious tenet doubtless had to receive # more liberal inter- 
pretation. 

« Disposan or raz Deap sy Docs.—Apropos of this general 
point regarding burial, it was a fact according to Herodotua ( Hist. 
7.187), that multitudes of Indian dogs (kunén Indikin ) 
accompanied the host that invaded Greece, but whether their pre- 
sence in the army had anything to do with the Magian method of 
disposing of the dead according to Zoroastrian custom, or whether 
they were used as draught-animals, can hardly be definitely de- 
termined. 

Buriat Auive or Ning Cuampren.— Most important, if it 
have any religious bearing, which is denied by Rapp (Zeitschrift 
der Moryendlandische Gesellschaft 20.83-84), is the following state- 
ment of Herodotus (Hist. 7, 114) relative to a certain action of 
Xerxes in Greece: ‘ and having heard that the pluce was called 
‘nine roads’ they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I have 
learned that even Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when she had 
grown old, buried fourteen children of the Persians, of distinguished 
parentage (contin epiphanedn dndrén), to propitiate (kdtéchdri- 
tzesthai) on behalf of herself the god who is said to he under the 
earth (t6 upo yin leyomend eindi thes)”. The “god below 
the earth” is perhaps Ahriman; and it may be argued that we 
have in this act an allusion to demon-worship, like the human 
sacrifices in India to Kali or Durga. 

Invoxina tHe Cunsz or Anniman.—As‘a support to this latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, we have the story told by Plutarch 
(Themis. 28) that when Themistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king,— either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of the two is intended: 
see below) — rejoicing that one who had been Persia's bitterest foe 
had now come to him, “‘spoke as though this were the greatest 
possible piece of good fortune, and, in his prayers begged Arima- 
nios (Ahriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men.” He is said to have offered a sacrifice to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at once, and during the night in his sound- 
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est sleep he thrice called out: “I have got Themistocles tho 
Athenian”. But regarding the identity of this Persian monarch 
who received Themistocles, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Fphorus, Divon, Clitarchus, and Heraclides 
said that it was Xerxes (Plutarch, Themis. 27), but others, includ- 
ing Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsacus maintained that it was 
Artaxerxes, his son (Thucydides, Hist. 1.187; Nepos, Themis. 9; 
Plutarch, Themis. 27). Still, whether it be the father, or the son, 
it is clear that Arinanios or the Avestan Ahriman, was a being 
with whose function this royal Persian family was familiar, and 
whom they did not hesitate to refer to when invoking a curse. 

(e) Water: Tae Heissront Lasnep.— Very curious is 
Xerxes’s treatment ofthe third element, water. In Herodotus (Hist. 
7. 35) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had destroyed his first bridge- of - boats over the Hellespont: ‘When 
Xerxes heard it, being incensed at the Hellespont, he gave com- 
mand that three hundred blows should be applied with the lash and 
that a pair of shackles should be lowered into the sea. And I have 
recently heard that he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered the beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
things: ‘O bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment 
upon thee, because thou didst dishonor him, though thou hadst 
suffered nothing unworthy at his hands. And King Xerxes will 
cross thee whether thou art willing or not, And no one of men 
will justly offer sacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou arta 

_ stream muddy and briny.’ He bade them punish the sea by such 
means and he bade them to cut off the heads of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont.” 

ATONEMENT FoR THE InsuLT To THE Hetixsrponr.— Quite in 
contrast to this scene is the picture which the Greek historian 
draws when the army was about to cross the bridge after ite 
restoration. Describing this event Herodotus (List. 7.54) says: 
“ During one day, then, they were making preparations to cross 
over, and on the next day they waited for the sun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime offered all kinds of incense upon the 
bridges and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. Then, as 
the sun was rising, Xerxes poured a libation from a golden oup 
into the ses, and prayed to the sun that no accident might befall 
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him such as should cause him to cease from subduing Europe until 
he had come to its farthest limits. After having thus prayed he 
threw the cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden mixing- 
bowl and'a Persian sword which they call dkindkis; but whether 
he cast them into the sea as an offering dedicated to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont and 
desired to present a gift to the sea as amends for that, I cannot 
certainly say.” 

Lasuina or tHe Hetixspont Ixexcvsantr.— Viewed from the 
distance of the twentieth century, the scourging of the sea seems 
like the act of a petulant child, and the Persian ruler’s claim to 
sovereignty over the ocean recalls a similar claim which the ser- 
vants of Canute, the Danish King of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how he could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and therefore not the element of pure water, 
could hardly serve as an excuse, inasmuch asthe Avestan Vouru 
Kasha and Chaechasta are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiah respectively, both of which are extremely 
saline. (Cf. Jackson: Persia, Past and Present, pp. 70, 71). 

Zoroastrian Features in THE Worsulp or Xerxes.—It should 
be noted here that the worship of the sun, to whom, by the way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation before the battle of Thermopylm 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7.223), is genuinely Mazdean and Zoroastrian, 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall the 
hadhénaepata and urvard of the Avesta. Nor is it without interest 
that perfume and myrtle were put to a similar use in Susa, whon 
the Persians of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This we know from Herodotus (J/ist. 
8.99) who says: ‘The first message which came to Susa, 
announcing that Xerxes had Athens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians who had been left behind, that they strewed 
all the roads with myrtle boughs and offered incense perpetually, 
and continued in sacrifices and feasting.” 

Summary op Xerxes’s Treatwent or THE Eveusnts.— It would 
seem therefore, in consideration of al] the facts, that Xerxea’s treat- 
ment of water would tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrian. The evidence, however, with regard tochis treatment 
of earth reveals a more orthodox care, especially in the burial of the 
dead, who, as we have seen, were probably covered with wax or 
leaves to prevent actual contact with, and hence pollution of, the 
soil. In the case of fire he did not scruple to use it as a weapon of 
offence and a medium of revenge. On the whole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to have been under the influence of policy 
or momentary impulse rather than to have been guided by any 
deep-seated religious convictions or laws. 
XERXES’S ADHERENCE TO THE MAGI. 

Xzrxes an ADHERENT oF THE Maci.—There is no doubt at 
all that Xerxes was an adherent of ‘the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the classical accounts of the 
Grecian oxpedition. Fr example, the Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilion (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43), on the coast of Thessaly 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7, 191), and at the river Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, ist. 7.113). They were consult- 
ed by the King also to explain the meaning’ of an eclipse 
(Herodotus J/ist. 7. 37), and it was perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples were fired, as the Roman orator Cicero 
(De Leg. 2. 10. 26) believed. We are also told that the Persian 
king to whom Themistocles came, if it indeed were Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in the arts of the Magi. 
{Plutarch, Themis. 29). 

Stenricance or Xerxes’s ApeERENce To THE Maai.—Still it 
-is by no means certain that a Magian was necessarily a Zoroag- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
standpoint of classical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, either because of tradi- 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of the Magic art. 
The pros and cons of the question have been fully discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in his book Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, (pp. 6, 188, 141, and appendix 5}, and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of this view, however, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus (Hist. 1,140), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which ie a Zoroastrian custom, and 
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there may be some slight significance in the fact that the Roman 
writer Pliny (Nat. Hist. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominent Magi 
of Xerxes’s time the ‘‘ second Zoroaster” (alium Zoroastren). If 
we consider only the classical evidence adduced on this point we 
are inevitably led to the conclusion that Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association with the Magi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adherence to the religion of Zoroaster. 
XERXHS’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 
Xerxes Torenant or THE Heprew Rexicion.— I realise that 
any argument based on the question of religious tolerance can have 
but slight weight, and yet I cannot but feel that if Xerxes were 
in spirit a true Zoroastrian we ought to find him tolerant of the 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
him in his relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek the annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage (Antig. 11.5.1): ‘“ Upon the death of Darius, 
Xerxes, his son, took the kingdom ; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he inherited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him ; for he followed his father’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say that Xerxes sent Esdras, the priest, 
to Jerusalem with powers plenipotentiary and with money sufficient 
for completing the building of Jehovah's temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspis. And in his letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to be made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. The letter, according to Josephus, reads : 
‘* T have written to the treasurers of Syria and Phoenicia that they 
take care of those affairs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about, and, that God (to theion) may not be 
at all angry with me or with my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for sacrifices to God according to the law, as far as a 
hundred cori (1500 bushels) of wheat.” This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible (Ezra, 1-6), issurely more than tolerance, 
but it should be noted that the parallel account as given in the 
38 : , 
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Bible, (Ezra, 7.11) ascribes both the partioular action and the 
letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxes. I would also add here 
that I do not forget that Ahasuerus, the Persian King mentioned 
in the book of Esther in the Bible, is commonly identified with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
from the tale of his persecution of the Jews, because the book of 
Esther is outside of the sphere of classical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

Xerxes Inrourrant or tHe Greek Renicion.—Quite in con- 
trast to Xerxes’s liberal attitude towards the Jewish religion is his 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great; but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
said above, many writers testify, and it will be remembered that 
all the temples and shrines in Asia Minor, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of Hellas, the oracles of Abs and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanctuaries of Phocis, of Plate, Thes- 
pize and Athens were successively burned to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

TrapitionAL Reason AssiaNeD Yor THE DesTRUCTION oF THE 
Greek Temetes.—The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In his book De Leyibus (2.10.26), he writes : 
“T think there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the Magi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes ia 
said to have sot on fire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up within walls the gods for whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world.” 

By way of comment it may be said that Cicero evidently ac 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus (Hist. 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples. That they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning. The Shah Namah and other works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet established 
throughout Iran many pyraa for the sacred fires (Jackson: Zoro- 
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aster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 80.98), and several scholars, 
like Ker Porter, Justi and Jackson, would identify as such a fire 
temple the stone building of Achemenian architecture which 
stands among the ruins of Persepolis and which the natives to- 
day call Ka’bahi-Zardusht, or the ‘“‘ Shrine of Zoroaster”. A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus's capital, Pasargads, is 
also regarded as one of these pyrwa. (ef. Jackson: Persia, Past 
and Present, pp. 302; 281). 

If, however, Cicero is correct in attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it must be acknowledged that Xerxes held very un- 
Magian religious views when he authorised the reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xuexes Cuamup as an Apugrent or THE Juwish Rexicion.—A 
different explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is claimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying the Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out the divine injunction against idolators as given in Deuteronomy 
(7. 5): “ But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images with fire.” But in this connection it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
consistently the command to destroy the altars, he was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or perhaps too much of a dilettante in art to sac 
rifioe the graven images. Yor we have it recorded of him that he 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Brauronian Artemis which he carried off from 
Attica (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 8. 46. 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchide near Miletus (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 
8. 46. 3; 1.16. 8.). As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of these statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athens the famous soulptured 
group of the two tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which 
waa afterwards sent back by Alexander the Great (Pliny, ¥. H. 34. 
8. 70; Arrian, Anab. 8. 16. 8; cf. Valerius Maximus, Mem. 2. 10. 

-Ex. 1; Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1. 8. 5), and besides, a 
bronze ‘ WaterCarrier”, which Themistoeles had caused to be 
made, and which, when in exile, he saw again in Sardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods in that famous city. 
(Plutarch, Themis, 31.) . 

Again, in contradistinetion to Xerxes’s treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
effect that he paid worship to the divinities of the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to that historian (J/ist. 7.43), Xerxes, when on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel of Priam at Ilion, and sacri- 
ficed there ‘‘a thousand kine to Athene of Ilion, and the Magi 
poured oblations to the ‘heroes’ (toisi hirdsi)”. On another 
occasion when the advance of the fleet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi sacrificed to the wind, to Thetis and to the 
Nereids, for favoring breezes (Herodotus, Hist. 7.191). Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrificing 
to Greek gods, or whether Herodotus is not rather attempting to 
desoribe Persian deities by the names of their supposed Greok 
counterparts. This question will be more fully discussed below. 

Norumwa Proven sy Totgrance ox Inroverance.—It would 
seem that an impartial judge would have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of the religions of other nations was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least probable that he 
was influenced by the original decree of Cyrus relative to the restu- 
ration of that building (Ezra, 1. 1-4), a decree which he perhaps 
felt obliged to carry out because of ‘‘ the law of Medes and Per- 
siang that changeth not”. In the matter of the Greek temples, it 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge— revenge for the interference of the Athenians in 
the Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long planned vengeanco, 
but had been prevented by death from carrying out his plans, Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes’s own personal views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his conduct was subject to no regu- 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, fur it should never be 
forgotten that kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standard as individuals. Especially was thix 
true of the Persian Kings, forthe student of history will recall 
how Cambyses was informed by the priests that they “had found 
a law to the offect that the King of the Persians might do whatso- 
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ever he desired” (Herodutus, Hist. 3.31). We conclude that the 
evidence tobe drawn from this pointis entirely negative. It 
cannot be said that Xerxes was not a Zoroastrian, merely because 
he showed himself intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AND AVESTAN DEITIES. 

Worsui® or Greek Gops sy Xexxes.—Now, as has beon 
already mentioned, there are several passages in which Herodotus 
appears actually to ascribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally arises whether he was really worship- 
ping Greek gods, or Persian gods to whom Herodotus has given 
the names of their supposed Greek counterparts. I confess I am 
inclined to adopt the former view — that Xerxes really did pay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he similarly offered sacrifice, 
according to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovah at Jerusalem, and, 
as we learn from other sources, (Jackson: Religion of Achemenian 
Kings, Journal of American Oriental Society, vol 21, p. 178), the 
Achwmenian kings often did in the case of the gods of conquered 
nations, The references are as follows :-— 

Rucoanirion or Zeus.— At the head of the great army as it 
marched out of the Greek city of Sardis, came a thousand horse 
men and @ thousand footmen ; then came ten sacred horses and 
behind these the sacred chariot of Zeus. Herodotus (/fist. 7.40) 
gives the following account: ‘' Behind these ten horses, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
white horses, and behind the horses followed « charioteer on foot, 
holding the reins, for no human creature mounts upon the seat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himself in » chariot 
drawn by Nesaian horses.” 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is describing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, but it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek god to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him- 
self and his cause more strongly in the affections of his Ionic allies. 
Confirmation of such a view seems to be found in the later history 
of this chariot and horses, for after crossing into Greece, they were 
left in the charge of Macedonian allies (Herodotus, Hist. 8. 115); 
and when Xerxes, on his flight from Hellas, demanded the return 
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of his horses, he was told that they had been stolen. It is hardly 
likely that the Magi would have permitted a chariot and horses, 
sacred to Ahura Mazda, or to any other Persian deity, to be con- 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Such at least is my view, though 
others may hold a different opinion. 

Sacnirice to Aruens.—For a second and more convincing 
instance of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his sacrifices on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7.43). ‘‘When Xerxes arrived at this river 
(the Scamander)”, says the historian, “he went up into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and found 
out about everything, he sacrificed a thousand kine to Athene of 
Tlion (tt Athendii ti Itiadi) and the Magi poured oblations to the 
‘heroes’ {toisi Airdsi.)” 

Here, it is true, th: offering of a thousand kine recalls the 
sacrifice of King Vishtaspa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to indentify with any Avestan deity the Athene of Ilion, 
who might be Andhitd, or possibly Ashi Vanuhi, for it will be 
remembered, Vishtdspa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianism 
sacrificed to the latter the thousand kine. The “‘heroes” are per- 
haps the fravashis, or guardian genii of the land, to whom Cyrus 
also offered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meant 
by Athene of Ilion a Persian goddess, whose Greek counterpart he 
was naming, he would probably have prefixed to her name the ad- 
jective ‘‘Persian”, as a later Greek writer, Pausanias, did, who 
refers to ‘“‘the temple of the Persian Artemis” (Pausanias, Deserip- 
tion of Greece, 7.6.6). The qualifying phrase ‘‘of Ilion” localises 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddess. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appel- 
latives, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the “heroes” would be, not the fravashis, but 
the Manes of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fought and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the famous siege of that city, 
and who would naturally by Xerxes’s day have become the object 
of local worship. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Groat. 

Woxsnr ov rug Winn axp or Tuxtis.— Another sacrifice 
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made by Xerxes was in connection with the advance of his fleet. 
While off the coast of Thessaly, a storm of wind arose, destroying 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress. The king 
had the Magi offer sacrifice and prayers for calmer weather. 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. 7.191): ‘Finally the Magi, after offering victims and 
singing to the wind with shouts (hai katewidontes boisi ohi Magoi 
té anemé) and in addition to these things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it (the wind) to cease on the 
fourth day, or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacrificed to Thetis, because they had heard 
from the Ionians that she had been taken from this place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her and the 
rest of the Nereids.” The “singing with shouts” was probably 
the chanting of the Magi, and there can be little doubt that the 
sacrifice to the Wind is genuinely Mazdean and also Zoroastrian, 
if we are to distinguish between the two. But it is no less certain 
that sacrifices to the wind were as genuinely Greck, and although 
it may be said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recognize 
the goddess of the heavenly stream, Anfhita and the waters (apé- 
ahurdnia), the daughters of Ahura (of. Yas. 38.3; 68. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divinities like the sacrifice to Athene of Ilion. 

Avrugntans OnpgRep To Worsuie wy Taz Own Manner.—Yet 
again, we see Xerxes's attitude toward Greek divinities reflected 
in a certain action of his after he had destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). ‘‘For”, says the historian, ‘on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, called together the exiles of the 
Athenians who were accompanying him, and bade them go up tu 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner ; (tropé 
+6 spheterd thusdi ta hira) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
had a scruple in his mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis). The Athenian exiles did accordingly what was 
commanded them.” 

Although Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken cum grano salis, this act of the Persian king is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion, 
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Marposios Consutrs Grerx Oracuzs.—As is the master, so 
is the servant, and as Xerxes did not disdain to recognize Groek 
divinities, neither did his general, Mardonios, for we read that 
after the retreat of the King, Mardonios, who succeeded to the 
command of the Persian forces in Greece, sent to all the oracles 
of Hellas, desiring doubtless to find out what would be the out- 
come of the war (Hdt. 8.133), and before the battle of Plates, 
Herodotus states (9.37), he consulted a Greek diviner, Hegesia- 
tratos the Eleian, to see whether the omens wero favorable for 
fighting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

‘We may now proceed to draw deductions, so far as that may 
be possible. It seems reasonable, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs t» come to the conclusion that Xerxes, in 
his attitude towards the religions of other nations, was tolerant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, for he stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those,of Persia ; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of revenge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, as in the case of the Athenians 
and their allies, he ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the gods, 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroastrian observances in regard 
to earth, he had little if any concern for fire, and he sacrilegiously 
lashed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and the 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, also militates against the theory that he was a good 
Zoroastrian. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that certain facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arimanios 
(Abriman), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — really was 
the King to whom Plutarch refers, his adherence to the Magi, 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfume, and the wor- 
ship of the aun at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
observance of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroastrianism as the state 
religion of Persia, just as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the state religion of the Roman Empire; but just ag 
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Constantine was probably not truly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real Zoroastrian, 
but fell away from the teachings of the Avesta when policy, 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
80 todo. His conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin- 
ciples that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “‘the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires’. His general character 
would also seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in his treatment of Pythios, to whom he gave 
a large sum of money, (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambassadors in Sparta (Herodotus, Hist, 7. 136), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, Hist. 7.35) who constructed the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythios (Herodotus, Hist. 7.39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotus, //ist. 7. 238), were hardly 
the deeds of a true Zoroastrian, nor can a king who, as Justin says 
(Hist. 3. 1), was “‘onca the terror of the nations round him”, and 
the record of whose latter years is an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentiousness (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5. 7), be said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made the rule of 
life ‘‘good thoughta, good words and good deeds”. 
G. Payn Quackensos, 
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THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGI. 


AS INDICATED RY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 


Nothing better illustrates the closer bonds of sympathy, the 
more cordial and intimate relations which are happily coming to 
exist between the Orient and the Occident, than the scholarly life of 
the late Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, with its tale of valuable exchange 
of comment, criticism, and point of view with his famous fellow 
workers, Dr. Martin Haug and Dr. Edward W. West. The 
open-minded manner in which the wire Dastur turned his face to- 
ward Europe, seeking further light himself, although bringing it 
with him, may be not unworthily parallelled, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly two thousand years ago by the socalled Magi, or the 
Wise Men of the East. 

In the course of an article entitled ‘The Magi, according to the 
Christian Fathers, with special reference to their Persian origin’, 
written for the Indo-Iranian Department of the School of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University in 1904, but not accessible in print, 
the writer undertook an investigation of the existing writings of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of Migne, Paris, 
1844-1880, 382 vols.) a remarkable uniformity was found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers with regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 

‘Egypt, Chaldea, and other countries, as I have shown in the 
course of the above article, are all vague and uncertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likewise which 
relate to the Magi deal with topics other than the country of the 
Wise Men, for example with the special significance of the symbolic 
gifts, with the character of the star that guided them to the birth- 
place of Christ, ete.; passages of this sort have no special value 
or appropriateness for this Hoshang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages which refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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thatof Arator, fl. 540 A. D. (cf. Migne, Vol. 68, §47): ‘The Magi 
were to the Persians what the gymnosophistue were to the Indians, 
the Chaldeans to the Assyrians, and the Etruscan soothsayers to 
the Romans, as Strabo says, adding “Such were Moses and his 
successors” 

The following poetical extract from M. Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, (vol.59, 380) who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century, says that the Magi were Persians: 

‘En Persici ex orbis sinu, 
Sol unde sumit januam, 
Cernunt periti interpretes 
Reyale vexillum magi. 

The following words of M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, 468-568 
A. D., (vol 69, § 66), seem to indicate that the Magi were a priest- 
ly caste among the Persians, a fact also to be supported by the 
writings of Herodotus, (Book. I, j 101), if we are to understand 
the Medes and Persians to be akin: ‘Since the Magi were accus- 
tomed to devote their time to the worship of the most powerful 
gods of the Persians, their vanity came to increase so much 
that they professed not only to predict the movement of the stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to know everything, 
and to be able to do everything.’ 

In commenting on the following words of Isaiah, 18, 7, which 
read in the Authorized Version: ‘In that time shall a present be 
brought to the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and 
from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meeted out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the Place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.’ Isidorus (about 600 A. D.) (vol. 83, § 367) says in comment: 
‘These words the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Persians, who at that time were incomparably more powerful than 
any other people; the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts.’ 

A rather confused account of the same peuple is the fol- 
lowing from the Venerabilis Hildebertus, writing early in the 
twelfth century (vol. 120, §§ 121-126): ‘‘* All shall come 
from Saba offering Gold and frankincense and announeing 
their praise to the Lord” (Isaiah, 60, 6). The Magi were not 


The reader will notice that this last writer states that the 
Magi were Chaldeans, and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to me, shows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but 8 tribe or caste within a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba is somewhat remarkable. Saba is gene- 
rally, I think, identified with Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually thought to have come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, is made by Photius, 
(820- 891 A. D.,) (vol. 101, p. 1147), in these words: ‘Why did the 
Magi come from the East and Persia, and not from some other 
region and nation, to the birth-place of the Master? First, 
I think, because they fulfilled the prophecy which said: ‘The 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall offer gifts (Isaiah LX, 6)”, and 
then because God, our God, whose temple was at Jerusalem, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel.’ 

Throughout many of the worke of the Christian Fathers there 
uceur very many scattered and isolated sentences, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi were Persians or that they came fron 
Porsia, and stating nothing further about them. An oft-reourring 
and typical phrase is “Magi apud Persas, or Magi Persae sunt, Magi 
vero ox Perside”. Still others are ‘‘Magi eruditiores apud Porsas, 
Magi ex Perside, Magi Persorum”, etc. The different authors in 
whose writings such phrases are often found are Clemens,Cons- 
tantine, Origen, Cyrillus, Nicephorus, Callistus, Theophylectus, 
Glucas, ete. Attention is called to these writers merely to show 
that by far the majority of the Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
oa the Persian side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Basilianum, 
(Migne, vol. 117), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that the Magi were a kind of clan, or tribe, among the 
Persians, is Nicephorus Callistus (vol. 147, § 472): ‘For the Persians 
worship fire as a god, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.’ 

Pascatius Radbertus, who died toward the end of the ninth 
century, (vol. 120 §§121-126) cites a line of Juvencus, which is not 
indexed in the Migne edition of the latter’s writings, which reads 
as follows: Tumque jubet Lersas extendere yressus. 

But even all these do not exhaust the references to Persia. 
The following notes of D. Hugonus Menardus, 1585-1644, (vol. 
76, §§1468-70), a Benedictine monk, are very interesting: 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are philosophous kai philutheous among the Per- 
sians. Hesehius interprets Afayus as meaning theologian. Saint 
Epiphanius in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith, says that these 
Magi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended from the 
sons of Cettura; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain- 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they offered these gifts to 
the infant Christ’. 

Diodorus Tharsensis writes toward the close of the fourth 
century that they were Persians and were taught by the Chaldeans 
concerning a star which would announce the birth of a Saviour 
of all mankind, according to the ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Rabs.aus, says concerning the Magi: 
‘This tribe of divination is said to have been brought from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are elwaya to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there was no reason why the tribe 
should have gone out of existence all at once at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; and it need not surprise us, therefore, when we 
find in several writers the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as the reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, which of course 
was natural under the Saseanians who were Zoroastrians. 

For example, Nicephorus Callistus who died in 1350 A.D., 
(vol. 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Sapor I (240271 A. D.) helped the Jews to raze Christian 
churches to the ground. ‘The Magi roamed through Persia and 
slew bishops and priests.’ 

This same subject is further elaborated by M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, 468-568 A. D. (vol. 69, p. 626), as follows: ‘Then, as 
time went on, the Christians began to grow in numbers, and to 
have churches, priests, ete. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are known to have been instruct- 
ed with the care of the Persian Religion, by inheritance from 
very early times. For this reason they accused Simeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ctesiphon in Persia, 
in the presence of King Sapor calculating that he was a friend 
of the Roman Emperor, and would reveal to him, therefore, the 
affairs of the Persians. Sapor believed these slanders (dero- 
yationibus), and at first burdened the Christians with great tribute. 
Later on he menaces ministers and officers of God with the 
sword, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, assist 
ad by the Jews, destroyed sacred churches with great rejuicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of the Magi in Persia, 
is by the Historian Georgius Pisida writing toward 600 A. D., 
(vol. 92, p. 1303), in his work entitled ‘Concerning the murder of 
Chosroes, last King of the Persians’, in these words: ‘Where 
now is the madness of the ever lying Medes (or Magi)?’ 

Summing up, then, we may say in conclusion that, although 
soveral of the Christian Fathers state that the Magi caine from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Saba, or other countries, the number of these 
writers is very markedly less than those that name Persia as the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the classical writers of Greece and Rome is almost always that, 
Persia was their home. All the subsidiary information we can 
glean as to the inanners and customs of these three famous travel- 
fers, tends also to indicate that they came from Persia. So that 
although we do not possess positive proof, we at least have 
historical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to warrant us in believing that the land of Zoroaster both nou- 
rished and inspired long ago three seekers of light, the three never- 
tobeforgotten Wise Men of the East. 

dustm Hantisy Moons. 


BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO HUMATA- 
HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 


“His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he 
has obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he has thus become 
a quiet man.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pati Daammapapa, Max 
Mitller proceeds to show that ‘‘ this very natural threefold division, 
thought, word and deed, the ¢rividha-dvdra, or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Brahmans”, and somewhat lukewarmly adds that ‘similar ex- 
pressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta”. (S. B. E., 
X, 28.)—(The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 
513 of tha second edition. Max Miiller’s p. 494 refers probably to 
the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace of comparative religion, and 
the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. What I would call attention to is that it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. On the contrary, it is inculeated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Brahman scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber: 
Indische Streifen I, 209. Brannhofer: Urgeschichte der Arier I, 192 
soy. Tiele: Geschichte der Religion im. Alterthum II, 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this trisd is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic 
humata hukhta huvarshta is @ spiritual monopoly all their own.* 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction-of what can be produced and that they were ticked off 
in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistie 


> Vide Koppen: Religion des Buddha: 1,445, 
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works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain 
length so as not to deprive the originals by truncation of their 
rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose 
quite a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string- 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
thought, speech and act that are good.* 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, 
word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points. — 

Duammarana : 391, 

Even if he commit a sinful deed by his body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of concealing it; for to conceal is said to be 
impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirvana. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there 
be salvation.—Sorranipata, Cuunavaaaa: 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfeotly longs for the 
state of Nirvéna,—such a one will wander rightly in the world.— 

Surranrpata, SAMMAPARIBBAJANIYASUTTA : 7, 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me: ‘‘ The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teachers the 
doctrine of non- action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples?” 
I teach, Siha, the not-doing of such actions as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought ; I teach the not- bringing 
about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me 
“The Samana Gotama denies action ”..+......4. 1 teach Siha, 
the doing ofsuch actions as are righteous by word or by thought.— 

Vinaya Piraxa Mauavaaca: VI, 81, 6. 
I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 





* I have limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which Iam 
more or less familiar ; but that the Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same princi- 
ple is equally remarkable. See Jacobi's Jaina Sutras: 1, XXVI and p. 260: 
“Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houselessa, circumspect in his 
walking, circumspect in his spsaking, circumspect in his begging, ciroumspect in his 
accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking vessel ; circumepect 
in his thoughts, circu nspect in his words, circumspect in his acts: guarding his 
thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts..... 

For the doztrine of the thre2 Guptis, a9 they are called by the Jainas, see 
9.B. E. XLV, 50, 130, 160, 98 and 107. 
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be performed by deed or by word or by thought; I proclaim the 

doctrine of the contemptibleness of falling into the manifold con- 

ditions of the heart which are evil and not good.—Manavaaaa : 
VI, 31, 7. 

I teach, Siha, that all the conditions of heart which Aas evil 
and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away.—Manavacca: VI, 31, 8, 

And what is it that gives rise to legal questions of offence? 
There are six origins of offence that give rise to legal questions 
of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not 
in word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi- 
nations are exhausted with mathematical procision after the 
approved Buddhist method).—Cuuttavacea : IV, 14, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is 
about to do so consider thus: ‘Am TI pure in the conduct of my 
body, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck? Is this quality 
found in me or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him: ‘‘Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body”— 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
with reference to speech and mind.)—Cauttavaaaa : 1X, 5, 1. 

And was not Shariputra the Elder, O king, the best man in 
the whole ten thousand world systems, the Teacher of the world, 
himself alone excepted? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been reborn in a Brahman family, 
relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and 
thoughte, by these thirteen vows became in this life of such exalted 
virtue that he was tho one who, after the Master, sot rolling on the 
royal chariot- wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the reli- 
gion of Gotama,’the,Blessed One.—Mmunpa Piva: end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under- 
stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self 
restraint as regards body, speech and thought.—Buppuacmanita : 

XVI, 25. 
Bot all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themselves. 
40 
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And although they should say thus : “ We do not love ourselves”, 
nevertheless they do love themselves. And why doI say so! 
Because, whatever a man would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themselves. Therefore they love themsel ves.—Samyutta- 
Nixaya : ili, 1, 4. 

Suppose, O Monks, one does"evil with his body, does evil with 
his voice,*does evil with his mind...-..—AnauTTara-Nikayva : iii 35. 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults com- 
mitted in deed or word or thought.—Portion or Buppaist 

Conrssion. 

So it appears, O Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe the idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of and loathe 
the idea of heavenly power. But much more, O Monks, should ye 
be distressed at, ashamed of and loathe doing evil with the body 
... With the voico. . . with the mind.— AnouTrara-NikayvA: iii, 18. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
purified by his love, most of the animals given to wickedness were 
like his pupils and friends. — Jaraxamata : VI, 3. 

But the lack of merey is to men the cause of the greatest dis- 
turbance, as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
bodies no less with respect to their families than to strangers.— 

JATAKAMALA; X XVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts; it is made up of our thoughts. Ifa man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him.—DHaMMaPaDA : 2. 

From thought, I say, proceeds deed ; after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act.—Anavrrara-NIKAYA : 

Vol. iii, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, 80 in thoughts ; all 

thirst is finally quenched : extinguished I am; all put out.— 
Urrara’s sona : THERIGATHA. 

Those who weary of the three perfections (pradh4na) and their 
accompaniment, become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper way to comport themselves ;—they are truly Bhikehus.— 
Boppuist sutras rom tae Tipetan Inpran ANtiquary, 1883, p- 308, 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, 
speech and thought, and turning away from spirituous liquors, you 
will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life—Tux Susamirxua, the 
epistle of Nagarjuna to king Udayaaa, (Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1886). 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to 
your fate) take the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary: The three kinds of merits are those of body, 

speech and thought. —SusxiueKua : p, 21. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon 
ending in “‘ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought.”—Jataxa: No. 276. 

Le Buddha 8 enonce comment du corps, de la bouche, et des 
pensees decoulent les trois sortes de Karmans.—Huber's French 
translation of the Chinese version of Kumansiva’s SurnaLamxana 
from the original Sanskrit of AsuvacHosuA. 

Tinimani bhikkhave moneyyani. Katamani tini? 

Kayamoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomoneyyam.— 

Isivurtaka 64, quoted by Minayeff in his Recherches sur 
le Buddhisme**; see also his next note from the ApHIDHARMA- 
KOSHAVYAKBYA. ‘ 

fafraq ar fae Ba TzATT BATT! 

saat farartr aca Saar FaTy Nl 

armed wage waar a fatsiraaq | 

et cafed aq aad Gree Il 

Cixsuasamuceaya, p. 163. 

It is not possible, O Monks, it is without o foundation that 
one with good thoughts, words and doods should have @ fortune 
undesirable, joyless and cheerless.—Anaurrana-Nixava : Exa- 

Nieara: 20. 

Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma), de la 
bouche (vag-karma), et de la pensee (citta-karma).—CHAVANNES : 
Voyayes des pelerins Bouddhistes: p. 171. Orel Aa 

Samanna-phala Sutta, ote. translated by Rhys Davids in his 
“* Dialogues of the Buddha”, pp. 57-8, 72, 108, 202, 221, 269, 279. 
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Seydel notes this “astonishing similarity” and refers to Lalita 
Vistara, Chap. 5, and to the Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles. — 

Sxypez : Evangelium von Jesu in seinem verhalt niseen zu 
Buddhasage und Buddha-Lehre: pp. 202, 213. 

AndI know that those beings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, incurring the karma‘ of right belief, rise again, upon 
the dissolution of the body after death—eome in the world of 
weal and paradise, and some among the human; while those 
beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in 
the damnation, woe and pardition of hell. 

“ O soul, through choughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verily, O soul, they shall do to thee ac- 
cording to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or compa- 
nions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither by philosophers, Brahmins or 
spirits : by thee the wickedness was done, and thou alone shalt feel 
its consequences.”— Massuima Nixaya: 130, 


Ranaoon. G. K. Nanmay. 


THE PARTHIANS. 


(TranstateD yxom THE GERMAN or Pror. Dr. Evans WitHEum.) 


1. Tue Names. 

We find a perfectly trustworthy reference tothe Parthians, as 
Olshausen * rightly says, in the Inscriptions of Darius. There the 
word Parthava is in most cases employed to designate the country ; 
but the same name is also given to its inhabitants and it is highly 
probable that in Bh. II, 92, this word has to be taken as designating 
the Parthians, the inhabitants of the country of Parthia, This double 
signification of the term becomes still more evident from the non- 
Aryan translation. In NR. 17 of this version, Jarthara is, according 
to Oppert’s reading, rendered by Parcuva ; in Bh. 1, 3, however, by 
Parguvap, p being the sign of the plural, and in Bh, IL, 69, 71, 73, 
78 by Parcuvas which form has mostly a sign prefixed before geogra- 
phical names ; whilst finally there is one instance in which it is render- 
ed by Parquvaspe, the suffix pe again expressing the plural, Thus it 
will be seen that Parguvas is not the exact equivalent of Parthava 
but rather of a form like parthwa or perethia in the Avesta. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian version has, according to Von Bezold, mostly the 
form Pa-ar-tu-t, and in one instance also Par-tu-i (NR, 12), The 
Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form. Herodotus, however, 
employs the shorter form Parthoi (Parthians), just as the Romans 
called them Parthi. As to how Ctesias has written the name, we 
cannot conclude with certainty from the extant fragments of his work. 
On p. 14 of C. Miiller’s edition of these fragments (Diod. II, 2), 
we find the form Parthnaion; on p. 42 (Diod. HU, 34), however, 
Parthsys, while on p. 47 of the extracts of Photius there occurs 
the form Parthidy. Strabo again writes Parthyatoi as also Parthot 
(XI, 524), while Ptolemaeus has Parthai. However, all these differ- 
ences of form found in foreign writings need not trouble us ; 
for we may well regard them as variations of the Tranian form 
Parthava to which we have to stick. 


* Cf. Olshausen’s Abhandlung in den Sitzungsberichten der Berliner Ak ade- 
mieder Wiseenechaften 1877: Parthava und Puhlav, Mdda und Mdh. 
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Oppert was, to my knowledge, the first to speak on the etymo- 
logy of the word parthava (Inser. of the Achemenides, p. 29 of the 
separate edition). He traces it to the Avestan perethu, Greek pldtys 
(broad, spacious) whose equivalent in Old Persian must have been 
parthu. The meaning which he assigns to parthava is “fort, hero, 
prince”. I am, however, unable to see how he can arrive at this 
meaning. The Indian Pérthiva (warrior, prince, king) is derived 
from the Sans. prithivt (breadth, earth). But neither the word nor its 
meaning can be traced to the Iranian language. Olshausen suggests 
the root pareth (to fight), from which Parethu (the fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (Iran. Alterthumsk. III, 746 seq.) is of 
opinion that parthava signifies “emigrants” or “ transmigrators”. 
I still doubt if this is the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. M. G., Bd. 
42, S. 96, where I have discussed the word perethia; also Lagarde, 
Lexikographie, p. 57, Ges. Abh. p. 221), I am of opinion that 
Parthava is, according to its form, nothing but the patronymic of a 
word Purthu which I take to be a proper noun, and which might be 
compared to the Sans. prithu, although in Indian literature Parthava 
occurs (RV. 468, 8). 

The non-Aryan form Parguvas suggests various other words 
which closely approach the form Parthava und differ only in this 
that they have ¢ instead of #4. Olshausen who has treated these 
words, in the first place calls attention to the Parsvas who are 
mentioned in the Assyrian Inseriptions and whom one might be 
inclined to take as the ancestors of the Parthavas. However, he 
does not omit to poiut out the grounds on which this assumption 
inight be rejected ; for the Parsuas that are mentioned in the Assyrian 
Tnecriptions are not to be looked for in the regions inhabited by the 
Parthavas, but farther north towards Atropatene, as Schrader has 
shown (Keilinschr. u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 168 seq.) It is not 
necessary to discuss in this place the question with regard to the place 
of residence of the Parsuas which Olvbausen already started and 
answered in the negative, viz. whether the Parsuas are identical with 
the Persians who are mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions under 
the name of Parsas; for it is evident that this is not the case, But 
the close resemblance of the Indian pargu to Parthva and Pérsa and 
the non-Aryan forms, Parguvas and Parsua deserves our notice, 
In RV. 626, 46 pargu is used as the name of aman. In the trans- 
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lation of the term prithu-pargavas in RY. 599, 1, Ludwig wishes to 
abandon the ordinary interpretation “ carrying broad crooked swords ", 

broad-hatcheted ’, and to render it by “ Parthians and Persians ”, 
(cf, Commentary on the Translation of RV. II, p- 547.) According to 
Pan. V, 3, 117 the words pargarah in the singular, pargavau in the 
dual and pargavah in the plaral, are taken as the name of a. warrior 
tribe— the Inst of the three forms suggesting the singular pargu. 
With it must be connected also the word piragava which is the name 
of a people in the south-west of Madhyadega and also of a mixed 
caste of Brahmin sons and Sndra women. Lassen has spoken of a 
certain Parthia (in Ptol. VI, 18, 4 and 5) situated in the country of 
the Paropanisads, and he believes the place to be identical with the 
modern Persch. Also Varsiana= Nadgil on the Alingar should be noted 
(Lassen 1. 1. p, 136). Hence it follows that the names like pareauas, 
pdragava, Parthsia resembling Parse occur also in the east of Trmn 
and even beyond that region; nor is it improbable that in different 
parts of Tran, tribes or subdivisions of tribes had the same, or at least, 
almost identical names, 

2, Te Country. 

The boundaries of ancient Parthia are not very accurately defined, 
especially towards the west. From the Cuneiform Inscriptions, Bh. 
IT, 92 and seq., where the Parthians are mentioned together with the 
Varkinas or Hyreanians, it may be inferred that they might have 
been the neighbours of the latter. Herodotus mentions them in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples, but 
united only forthe object of refusing to pay taxes (as in III, 93) or 
as belonging to the same division of the army (as in VIT, 66). From 
this, of course, it cannot be inferred that their boundary was adjoining 
that of the peoples together with whom they are mentioned. OF the 
greatest importance is the remark that the river Aches flowed through 
the territory of the Parthians Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident that at least a portion of their 
territory must have been situated to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab. IIT, 20, 2 that Alexander had reached Ragha, 
when Darius in his flight had arrived at Pylai tin Kaspidn, the 
Caspian Gates, which were a day’s journey distant from Ragha. 
Inthe same work (Anab. III, 20, 4) we read: aftds th? ds epi 
Parthyaious ége kai ke men proté pros tais Kaspiais pylais 
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sstratopedeuse. From this passage, I think, we may safely infer that 
the Caspian Gates belonged to Parthia, and probably formed its 
western boundary. According to Arrian (Parth, 8.), the Parthians 
emigrated from Scythia under Sesostris into their later home. In 
the passages of the Anabasis where Arrian speaks of the Parthians, 
he evidently refers oaly to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
and I think that also in the latter passage he speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards as having emigrated from Scythia. Whether 
he is justified in this, or whether he is mixing up things, I am no 
longer in a position to decide; nor am I able to make out whether 
Anrian is looking for the original home of the Parthians in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turanians, 

However that may be, this much is certain that some writers 
distinguish this tribe of Parthava from the Parthians. Curtius who 
calls this Parthian tribe ny the name of Parthieni, writes (LV, 12, 17): 
“ Parthienoram deinde gens incolentium terras, quas nunc Parthi 
Scythia profecti tenent, claudebant agmen.” According to Isidor of 
Charax, there is a province of Parthyene on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems to form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Parthava possessed. This is the country of Dehistin extend- 
ing upto the boundaries of Margiana, between Jdjerm, Kabdcin 
and Meshhed, According to a passage of Isidor where the text is un- 
fortunately somewhat corrupted, there lay in this district Parthaunisa, 
where stood the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other than “ settlement of the Parthians”. The old Persian form par- 
thava-nisdya would correspond to an Avestan form like parthao- 
nisaya (cf. rao-ratha), Nisa, that is, nisdya, N. P, -) simply 
denotes “ settlement”, and hence it occurs also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces : pheugonta 
thé tén auxésin tin peri Diothoton apostésai tén Parthyaian, whence it 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the east, in 
the vicinity of Bactria. 

8. Orie. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certainty about the origin 
of the Parthians, Still after the discussions of the last few years, 
especially after the statements of Droysen,' Alfred A. Gutschmid,® 

+ Geschichte dea Hellenismus. Goths 1877, III, * 958 eq. 

* Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlander von Aloxander dem Grossen 
bis zum Untergang der Areaciden: Tibingen 1688, 
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Laseen* and Spiegel* on the subject, it will not be out of place to 
re-examine the question, 

According to Arrian’s statement (Parth. 8) to which we have 
referred above, the Parthians emigrated to Iran from Scythia at the 
time of King Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow that 
the Parthians were of Scythian and not of Iranian origin ; and this 
would be true even of those Parthians whom we meet with as early 
as the time of Darius and who under the name of “ Parthia” in- 
habited his empire. Now the first question which arises here is 
whether this statement is meant to imply that the Parthians, being 
Scythians, were ofa different origin from the Tranians, or whether 
they originally belonged to the Turanian tribes which we find in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Turanian tribes had 
settled down in antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late become 
very doubtful, For now it is generally assumed that also the 
nomadic tribes in the north of Iran originally belonged to the 
{ranian peoples and that only in the second century B. C., the 
Turanians had crossed the Jaxartes and taken permanent possession 
of the steppes in the north of Iran, Hence it might well he that 





‘Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskythischen Kénige. Bonn 
1838 und Indische Alterthumskunde II, 277 seq, 352 seq, 811 seq, (1. Ausg.). 

* Eranische Alterthumskunde, 3 Bde. Leipzig 1871-78. 

The oldest works of more recent writers on Parthian History are:—I. Foy 
Vaillant, Areacidarum imperium (Paris 1728.8°), L. Du Four De Longuerue, 
Annales Arsacidarum. (Strassburg 1732.4°), G. E.T. Guilhem De Sainte Croix 
Memoire sur le gouvernement des Parthes (Mem, de I’ Acad. des Inscr. L, 48 sey. 
755 seq.) Die Miinzen erlantern geschichtlich die Werke von E. Q. Visconti 
Toonographic Greoque III. p. 58 seq; V. Bartholomei, Recherches sur la numis- 
matique Arsacide (Mem. do la soc. d’archéol. II, p. 1 seq.); A. de Longperier 
Memoires sur la chronologie et |’ iconographie des rois Parthes Arsacides (Paris, 
1853, 4°}; &. Drouin, Onomastique Arsacide, essais d’explication des noms des, 
rois Parthes (Revue Numism. 13. p. 360-88. 1895). Important are also the coin- 
Catalogues: Le C* Prokesch-Osten, Les monnaies de rois Parthes (Paris 1874- 
75,4") and Percy Gardner, The Parthian Coinage (London 1877, 4°). Compare I. 
Lindsay, Ueber parthische Numismatik. Besides, in more recent times the 
following works on the history of the Parthians have been published : Schneider- 
wirth, Die Parther oder Das neupersieche Reich unter den Arsaciden, Heiligen- 
stadt, 1874; G, Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or Geography, 
History, ete, of Parthia, London 1873, Demselben, Parthia in the “Story of 
Nationa,” London 1893; and Ferdin. Justi, Geschichte Irans von don altesten 
Zeiten bia zum Ausgang der Sdsiniden in “Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie "’, 
IT, 480 seq. 1897. 
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the Parthians notwithstanding their immigration from Scythia had 
always belonged to the Iranian stock. Besides, it may also be asked 
whether great importance is to be attached to Arriau’s statement 
about the original immigration of the Parthians and whether he does 
not follow a groundless tradition based on the fact that Arsaces 
really migrated with the Parnians into Parthyaia and there founded 
adynasty. At the time of this event the Turanian tribes might 
have already crossed the Jaxartes and settled near the boundaries of 
Tran. Hence it is quite possible that the Parnians who had helped 
Arsaces to establish his power, belonged to the Turanian stock. As 
to Arsaces himself, there are two opinions about him, While Strabo 
Goes so fur as to call him simply anér Skythys a Scythian man, (a 
Scythian), yet he does not omit to mention that others considered him 
to be a Bactrian. From these uncertain data various inferences may 
be drawn, Hither first, Arsaces was a Turanian just as the Parnians 
with whose help he established himself in Parthyaia ; or secondly, 
Arsaces was an Iranian, but was helped by the Turanians ; or 
thirdly, Arsaces was a Turanian while the Parniany were 2 tribe of 
nomadic Iranians ; or finally, Arsaces as wellas the Parnians were 
Iranians. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
the royal family very soon adapted itself as closely as possible to the 
language, manners and customs of the Iranians, while on the other 
hand, the Parnians must have been ullowed to settle down in the 
vicinity of the king, partly with a view to reward them for their past 
services, and partly with a view to gain them as faithful allies for the 
future. If so, a similar relation must have existed between Arsaces 
and the Parnians as we find it in our days between the Cadjar dynasty 
and the Afshar tribe. 
4, Tuz Pantav. 

It would, indeed, be very desirable to know how long the name 
“Parthian ” was used in Iran and the adjoining districts. Undoubtedly, 
throughout the rule of the Achemenides “ Parthava” was used as 
the name of an Iranian tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek authors in subsequent centuries constantly speak of 
“ Parthian ”, they follow, I presume, an older custom rather than a 
firmly established tradition. In Oriental writings the-latter name ceases 
to appear from that time onwards, except in the works of Armenian 
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authors who, I am inclined to think, have taken it from the Greeks. 
Besides, we have absolutely no key to the confusion prevailing among 
the historians of the West. To call the new Iranian empire Parthian 
is as admissible as to call the empires of the older dynasties Median 
aud Persian, However, we do not know at all whether in this new 
empire, the tribe of the Parthianshad gainedsuch « prominent, position 
as in former times the Medians and the Persians had done. It rather 
seems that the Parthians were considered as strangers, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even as a foreign tribe that had usurped the power over 
Iran and had only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country, Unfortunately, the information about this dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as that about the name 
of the Parthians, and the few data which they give, they seem to have 
drawn from foreign sources. The dynasty is called Ashkanian, a 
name which is identical with the name Arsacid. This name is perfectly 
intelligible, if we know that the founder wax Arsaces. But whatever 
opinion one may hold as to the origin of the Arsacids, this much, I 
think, is certain that their founder Arsaces was not a descendant of 
the royal family of the Achwmenides ; but it is easily understood 
that in the later period the dynasty sought to establish such a connec- 
tion. According to the words of Synkellos (1, 539 ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsaces seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
with Artaxerxes 11. who, as Ctesias maintains, had this name before 
hiy accession to the throne. The later Oriental writers pass over this 
relationship in silence and try to connect the house of the Arsacids 
with the rulers of the mythical times by representing them as the 
deseendants of Kai Arish, the Kava Arshan of the Avesta, that is, of 
the second son (or grandson) of Kai Kébid. According to them, the 
line of the first-born son ends with Kai Khosrav ; his successor is 
LohrAsp who is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kai Pishin, the third son of Kai K6bid, evidently with a view to 
reserve Kai Arish for the later Arsacids. : 
As regards the question which now engages our attention, 
Armenian writers mention one thing which ix highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
writers ; however, they stand one step nearer the Parthians then our 
other authorities ; for most of them lived under the Sassanides, 
whereas more recent Iranian writers lived in later periods,and, at most, 
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used works which would take us back to the time of the Sassanides. 
In the first place it must be remarked that it is wrong to assume that 
the Parthians and the Pahlavs are identical. Moses of Khorni, in 
several passages, mentions the Parthians and the Pahlavs side by side, 
so in IL, 71 and 72, and especially in C, 90 where he clearly separates 
them as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
same family. About the Pahlavs, Moses says (II, 28) that King 
Arshavir had three sons, Antashes, Karen and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he had married to his Aspahapet (commander-in-chief). 
According to the proposal of Abgar it was settled that the eldest son 
Artashes and his descendants should be the rulers, and that the other 
two sons should assume the title ‘‘ Pahlav” with the right of succes 
sion, in case the elder line were to die out. The same was to hold good 
ulso in the case of the descendants of the sister whose husband was to 
bear the title “ Aspahapct Pablav”. Also in C. 91 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes Parthia — the empire, from Pahlav,—a district of the 
empire. In the same manner Koriun distinguishes the Pahlavs from 
the Parthians (p. 95 of the French Translation). 

According to Moses of Khorni, the Parthians themselves are to 
be traced back to Arshak who descended from Abraham and Qetira. 
It was Arshuk who founded their dynasty and ruled in Buhl, that is, 
in Buctria, in the land of the Kushan. Agathaugelos, too, mentions 
the Kushans as the friends and kiusmen of the Parthians (p, 28), as 
also Faustus of Byzanz (V., 37). Elisaeus (p. 21) considers 
these Kushans as Huns, hence they were non-Aryans, The Armenian 
writers (Mos, Khor. II, 72) are of opinion that the main branch of the 
family, which calls itself Vehsajan Pahlav, remained iu the east of 
Tran and resided at Balkh, the capital of the province of Pahlav. It 
is this their original home which, according to Moses If, 74, Ardashir 
Biibegin promised to restore to the Arsacids ; that is, Pahlav, their 
fatherland, Bahl, the capital, and the entire country of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to insinuate anything differing 
from this by using the word Partav. 

Very much different are the data which Mohammadan writers 
supply from sources which reach back to the time of the Sassanides 
and the majority of which have already been collected by Olshauzen. 
While the Armenian authors most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balkb.as its capital, the Mohammadan 
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authors maintain that the country of Fabla lies in the west of Iran. 
Thus the matter is stated by Fihreshte (p. 13) who based his statement 
on Abdallah ibn al-Mugaffa who was so admirably versed in these 
matters, and who comprised under the name of Fahla the territoriea 
of Ispahén, Rai, Hamadin, Mah-Nehavand and Adarbaijin. Less 
acceptable is another statement (Olshausen, p. 20) according to which 
the country of Fahla extended still farther towards the west while it 
excluded Rai and Ispahin, But it may be that this latter restriction 
refers to a later period of the Parthian empire. 

Now the question is how to combine these apparently contra- 
dictory statements. I am of opinion that they have nothing unintelli- 
gible in them, if we take the peculiar stand point of every individual 
author into consideration. We are used to look at the Parthian empire 
as one commonwealth, united under and ruled by one single dynasty 
which was in no way inferior to the older dynasty of the Achamenides 
and to which the different tribes of Iran bore the same relation as to 
the King of Kings at an earlier period; and thus also the Romans 
and the Greeks seem to have taken a view of the matter. However, 
quite different is the view of the Oriental writers, as it was stated 
principally by Hamz& of Ispahan and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only a certain degree of priority over the rest of the tribal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsacids the time of the tribal kings, 
in opposition to that of the Sassanides who formed one compact 
dynasty. And as a matter of fact a good reason may be adduced for 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It is true that the coins of the 
Parthian Kings which are preserved to us, show that the Arsucids as 
well as the Achwmenides claimed to be the kings of kings ; but there 
are also coins found in Bactria, whose bearers set up the same claim, 
Along with many strange names we find on them genuine Parthian 
ones like Arsaces and Vonones which, however, are not identical with 
those that we knew hitherto by these names, Indeed, another series 
of Bactrian coins which must be of the time after the extinction of 
the Greek Kings from Azes onward bear unknown names; but, as 
Sallet rightly observes, they may be Parthian as well as Scythian. 
These documents force us to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Arsacids there existed two rival empires, both of which pretended 
to possess the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Romans as well as the writers who draw their materials from the 
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accounts of thefassanide period, speak only of the western branch 
of the Arsacids, whereas the Armenian writers speak only of the 
eastern brauch. The latter do not seem to have given up their claim 
to Iran even under the Sassanides, and hence the frequent wars of 
the Sassanides with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by Elisaeus, as I have remarked above. From all this it 
seems to me to follow with no small degree of certainty that the 
Armenian writers trace the origin of the families which they call 
Pahlav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, aud that they assume the 
original home of their family which was non-Iranian to lie in this 
territory. The opinion of the later Mohammadans differs from this ; 
but their accounts date back to the earliest times of the Bassanide 
period. 
5.— Pau.avi. 

This name is first found in the writings of the Armenians in the 
form Pahlavik, and is unquestionably related to the noun Pahlav or 
Pahlau which is a district in Eastern Iran, as we have seen above. 
Pahlavik should, therefore, signify “one belonging to that province”, 
We find, however, that the Armenian writers use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsacid, one belonging to the royal house of 
the Arsacids. Thus Moses (II 80) calls Tiridates a Pahlavik, Again 
in III, 34 mention is made of a Pahlavik Alanaozan, a kinsman of 
Arshak, the Arsacid king of Armenia, Aguin, in ILI, 51 we read that 
Cutholicus Isuac was honoured, because he belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Pablavik and descended from the family of Suren 
Pahlav. In the same sense the word is found in Faustus [V, 32 and 
IV, 88, 

In u far wider sense these words are employed by Firdausi, the 
oldest writer to whom we can have recourse. The word cgyl¢: which 
he uses, we must trace back to s142 which still occurs often first in the 
sense of “ royal castle”, “ capital city”, and secondly in that of “ hero”, 
In the former sense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Macan) 237, 142= 
‘Vull. 325, 5: 

soot slay 5 ante Ub oe 
SHS ales ss, oa pe los 

Also in Sh, 298, 12=V. 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7=V. 558, 18. That 
in the above-mentioned passages the word 2/# occurs in the sense of 
“ capital” hus been conclusively shown by Riickert in “ Zeitschrift 
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der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft ” Bd, X, 242 and seq. 
In the sense of “ hero ” the word occurs very often, as for instance, 
in Sh. 169, 1=V. 232,4: 
a8 gle lj! didse, 
go Kos antes 93s 
Compare also Sh. 170, 8=V. 238, 18; Sh. 173, 2=2V. 287, 9; 
Sh. 174, 10=V, 289, 3; Sh. 577, 15=V. Hence y!4; would 
signify : “descending from heroes”, “heroic”, irdausi uses this 
word very often also to denote various things. We find it employed 
Sh. 708, 7=V. 994, 7 to denote “ region ” district : 
e258 5h KS 5 Gites 
42 5! 5 gga y olin 5 
We often meet with the expression cs2l4, *éele “ heroic garment”, 
as for instance, in Sh. 217, 6=V. 297, 6; Sh. 478, 15=V., 668, 6; Sh. 
772, 16m V. 1093, 13 ; in the same sense also ceyl¢ » a8 for instance, 
Sh, 543, I, from below =V, 759, 10. The “heroic horse” is called 
in Sh, 1142, 3= V. 1606, 19 wfs4 sz, Several times the word 
is used to denote the religion of the ancient heroes as in Sh. 1070, II, 
from below=V. 1302, 16 Af egies and 1248, 1=V, 1756, 8 
ws? utd, But mostly the term cele: is used for “language” or 
“writing” ; by the phrase gly, 4 both “language” and 
“writing” are meant, Compare for this Sh. 22, 10=V. 28, 9; 
Sh. 552, 1=V. 772, 1; Sh. 686, 5=V. 891, 18; Sh. 910, 
6=V. 1283, 10; 3h. ed. Turn. Mac. 1386, 18; in the senye of 
‘writing’ alone it is used in Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1397, 12; 
1561, 7 in the same way in the different passages where Pahlavi 
letters (-e6 ¢gs'e)) are spoken of. c¢'tylez differs in no way from cy ple. 
Thus both words are used as equivalents in Sh. 1750, 11.13, Compare 
wlolez os! in 2041, 6, from below (Khosrav [I's time) where the lan- 
guage is meant; further ye cgiljley 1766, 5 from below ype dds 
1766, 4 from below and w4; yilsle Sh, 39, 11=V. 51, 9; 39, 8 from 
below =V. 52, 5; 432, 9=V. 602, 5 ; compare 921, 6=V. 1283, 10; 
Sh. 2134, 18. According to the statement of Firdausi, Pahlavi or 
Pahlavant was spoken in the ancient heroic period, a5 for instance, by 
Shiyavathsh aud also later on under the Sassanides. It is evident that 
it was the old language as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam ; 
no other difference is known to Firdausi, This language must come 
pretty near the modern Persian, as Olshausen has pointed out. Whether 
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we should take this Pehlavi as it was spoken and written, for the lan- 
guage which we find employed in the writings of the Parsis in the 
translation of their old texts, and which, as is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear as is usually 
supposed. Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited by Firdausi are. 
all Indo-Germanic, as the following list will show. 

In Sh, 22, 10 (Turner Macan)=V. 28,9 we read the Pahlavi 
numeral 54 and the royal name ‘r~s*# both the constituents of 
which are traceable to the Avestan words ;Ss*wsy ‘ten thousand ” 
and +x» “horse”, In Sh. 39, 11=V. 51, 9 Firdausi explains the 
Pahlavi word 531 which is nothing else than the word e@+»~ 
“ awift, strong ” so often used in the Avesta, by the Arabic word 4s 
which is the name of the river Tigris, In Sh, 39, 3 from below=V. 
52, 5 we have sA,s 5 £if the name of a place. These Pahlavi words 
Firdausi renders by the Arabic waiJicu: ,  Beit-ulemugaddas 
“the sacred house”. To an older form #s9#-49 occurring in the 
Mindkhrat, Spiegel refers in his Parsi Grammar p. 138, 169, 
In the first part of this name we recognise »w1y occurring in 
the two passages of the Avesta (Yt. V, 54 and 57) and often in the 
Randahishn. It must be identical with the Kafidizh of the 
Mindkhrat and the Gangdiz of the Shdhnimah and must be sought 
in the north of Iran where also the Chinese locate # kingdom known 
to them as Khaiikiu. The word jo is certainly to be derived 
from the Avestan root $13 “to heap up”, “to throw up "=:Gkr. 
dik“ to lead”, In old Persian the noun form didé “ fortress ” shows 

+ the root as does $s arz (...castle), in modern Persian. Finally it is 
quite evident that —i,4 =ws is nothing else than the Avestan word 
webye “ good word”. Moreover in Sh. 910; 6=V. 1288, 10 the city 
Jeis which is a later form of the name and which, I presume, must be 
taken as identical with Kafidizh, is mentioned as identical with the 
city of Baikand in the vicinity of Bokh4r&é Finally let me call atten- 
tion to a Pahlavi glose to the combat of Rustam with Kak, an episode 
which is not taken from Firdausi;in this gloss the Pahlavi word 
Sif is explained by the Arabic ya locus munitus (a fortified place). 

The terms «se and 4 I have found only once occurring to- 
gether as designations of two languages, namely, Sh, 2029, 10 where 
the watchman of Khosray II is commanded that he should allow 
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people to speak with the Shah either in Publavi or in Parsi : 
ws2hez oh 238 goyly SI 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken ai the Persian court. ‘Ihus in 
Sh, 1798, 7, Firdausi makes mention of a letter written by the hand 
of Khosrav I in the P&rsi language. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers from which it can be inferred that Pahlavi 
was anything else than an Iranian language. 


Rastamwst Epvrs1 Dasroon Prsnoran SANJANA. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
OTHER CORRUPTIONS IN PERSIAN 
LEXiCOGRAPHY. 


We commonly find creeping about in all languages some 
corruptions of graphology and others of alike nature. But such 
corruptions are more common in Mahomedan countries where the 
consonantal Arabic alphabet is adopted with all the difficulties of 
an unvocalising writing,— difficulties which are augmented by the 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
distinguished only by -liacritical points. It is a common thing to 
find @ careless or a hasty copyist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfigured and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind which are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known ‘‘ Lecicon Persico-Latinum” by Vullers, 
Vol. II, p. 273 »,-we find a sentence or lemma which is copied bodily 
from the rich and celebrated Persian dictionary ‘“‘ Burhan i Qati'”, 
without critically noticing the contents. It runs thus : 

CIA ioe bt cett ese pO Stare 

Literally translated, it means, ‘‘ Serdabeh is also the ‘name of 
an island of the ielands of Andalos (i.c. Spain)”. In the above 
Persian sentence the word «ts; (Serddbeh) is, undoubtedly, a 
mistake and corruption for the word -si!s,~, i. ¢., Sardinia, Sardinia, 
Sardegna, Sardaigne. We have to substitute for the former word 
the name of the great island of Sardinia, for the impossible non- 
sense +215,« (Serdabeh), in order to get at the real meaning of the 
sentence. The mistake is made by mixing up the letterw (n) 
which forms part of the correet word with the letter » (4)— these 
two letters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritical points, and by dropping the letter 2 (y) before s (A). 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of Yagqit ‘* Mo'- 
jam al buldan" 4, 57 has an impossible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “‘ Marasid al Iitil@‘" II, 892, 2. It states that 
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pore 
asl ste edye 855, te, “Qarshafais a locality in the lands of the 
Ram.” The word #443 (Qarshafa) stands for its (Qorshiga— 
Corsica). The mistake is due to confounding the letter J (f) with 6 
(9), and to wrong vovslisation. This is shown by me in my 
contribution “‘ Analecta Itale-Arabicu" to the Memorial Amari 
(now in the press at Palermo). 

Thon, again, we have in Vullers I, 101" y'! (3) nomen 
urbis in regione *#* Aegypti” and “ (4) nomen montis, e cujus 
parte australi Nilus fluvius oritur.” Here the word v's! (Asedr) 
ought to be changed into w!x! (situ or Aswan) which is the 
only correct word, and also the word o= { Satid) stands for 
ime (Sa'id) i. e., Upper Egypt. In the word Cswan the letter 
(7) is mixed up with o (n), and in the word Sa‘id the letter u- (s) 
is mistaken for v (3). . 

In Vullers’ Lexicon 111, 0° +2331 ‘*(3) Nomen oppidi in penin- 
sula Arabise v2 9% 50 sie; 6” ought rather to be read 
vet 94 59 cite} oY and translated : ‘* Name of country in the 
lands of the West." The proper word is +4 Gharb—wost, not 
swe ‘Arab, ‘Arabs. But Vullers seems blindly and wrongly to follow 
the Burhan-i-Qati‘ and the Shams-al-Lughat, both which works 
have read the letter ¢ (‘a) instead of the letter é (yh). 

In Vullers’ Lexicon, II, 1146 and 1147, the prowunciation 
AMukhtilt 38 ig wrong for mukhtall BS, 

Thidem 12784 otisti has wrongly become a proper naine “‘nomen 
loci aut districtus” in the Ferheng i Shu‘iri and is blindly adopted 
as such by Vullers, cf. already Teufel in Z. D. M. G. 38, 247 : 
oUali = sas 

Corruptions of this type are very common in technical terms 
of all sciences borrowed from foreign languages, which are so often 
dresaed in a corrupted form. I shall give a few instances of bota- 
nical names which have been thus marred. Tho Greok ampelitis 
is wrongly transoribed as L-ybJUt instead of u-she!4s!. The word 
welt “which stands for anthemis should be corrected and written 
wrii5l, Tho word ust! (), which designates selinon ought to 
be transcribed aa ws¥%(!), The two forms th and ee 
derived from the Greek asphaltos have to be corrected into w"**". 
Numerous other examples of this type could be cited. 
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I have noted down an immense number of corrections of this 
kind, during the course of the last 25 years, in my interleaved copy 
of Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum for a future standard Persian 
dictionary. Such striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
caase, and they must ba o3st off as useless ballast instead of being 
repeated in infinitum, and thus marring the grace of the richest, 
most abundant and fine Persian language. 


C. F. Srysoup. 


THE PAHLAVI ye OR KEI. 


In Volume 21 of the German Journal “Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes”, pp. 7-10, I made an attempt to 
uscertain the proper and original sense of the Puhlavi gus or iw), 
and, for that purpose, I cited there all the text which I could lay 
hold on at the time, in which the word was found. Since then, I have 
come across several other instances of its use, the communication of 
which is, in my opinion, not superfluous, on account of the peeutiarity 
and rarity of the term. I give below the several passages with their 
reading and translation, to which I have added also a few critical notes. 

1, Dénkart, Vol IL, 

In Vol. IL of the Dénkart, published by Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana at Bombay we have the following sentence at p. 87, Hl. 4-6: 
seu ew Ig) » er Sa Cl shy voy eur 

wo tye ps Mee ds 
Vahmdn mart i pdrsik apak dust u aah add mdtar i vahman 
artimday vahman kar kartan kamét—* Any man, 2 Persian, wishes 
to do any business with the daughter and sister or the mother of any 
Roman.” 
2 Dénkart, Vol. IX. 

In Vol. IX. of the same work, we have the following at p. 462 
HL, 8-9; 

SoU QUT © He sEsIEEE KEY “aE IY IY I 
U ast pa biimikth ayaft duurtakth chiyin hach calman sabe. 

It seems to me impossible to give a correct translation of this text 
which appears to be corrupted. The translation given by Dastur 
Sunjana at p. 587 in the same volume is: “ What the produce of a 
certain city is, or what grows up in its lands is understood by a know- 
ledge of (the city).” Iam unable to make this translation agree with 
the text. The concluding phrase with the word in question is cer- 
tainly to be translated “ from any city”. 

3, Matihan i hazdr Datastan, p. 81. 
At p. 1.81, ll. 4-5 of this text published by J. J, Modi in 
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Bombay [1901] we read : 

sens ay wegur be > wow guy > vise [te] 
[Ku]m a*dstak 1 man 2°é§ frach hach man 6 vahmin mart dat,—“My 
money is given away from me to anybody.” 

Instead of seus the manuscript offers + mgui.—It is permitted 
to translate “ such and such” in the place of “ anybody”. The dif- 
ference is small as will be seen below in nos. 5, 6 and 7. 

4. Matikan i hazdr Ddtastan, p. 36: 

At p. 36, ll. 10-12 of the same work we read : 
mur suSae equ vy “een 2 Si te UM UL » set ~y ag 
185) te UB uae Ie WIRE RE gee Gs HU OY ag OAD wy 

sau sor) Fag your ery teguD Y ss 
Ka mart 6 duxt i 26 géwét ku ‘Sav u stdrih ivahman kas kun’ duct 
patixkth ka né kunét che énchi angén barét chigdn kak gdwét ku 
‘ fav u chanth i vahman mart kun’ u ka né kunét patividh—" If 
the man speaks to his daughter: ‘Go away and make reception 
(of thyself) by anybody’, the daughter is right to do it not ;.for it is 
quite as if he would speak to her : ‘Go away and make | cohabitation 
with any man’, and she is right to do it not.” 

As to dye, my transliteration of the word by atfrt4 is founded 
exclusively on the Pazend reading -v-, sturash of the Bundahishn 
(p. 80,1. 5). The sense of ‘the word is “ reception”, especially 
“ adoption”. In the work from which we are quoting, the word is to 
be found.frequently ; no less than ex, from which wry is deri- 

. ved 5 @ gy pe 19, 1135p, 20,11 5p. 21H Lt et seg. ; p. 36,16 
et seq. ; p. 41 seg. In ‘other texts Jaw and =p occur rarely, I cite 
the Dénkard, Vol. IX. p. 487, 1. 3, and p. 450, 1. 24 (CE, West, SBE, 
Vol. XXXVIL, p. xxxu1) and Shé@yast-né-shayast, Chapter XIL, 14 
(Cf. West, S.B.E., Vol. V., p. 344). Needless to say, the writing 
Yves permits of many other readings than etdr, Is the word a com- 
pound stem, and to be divided ww)? (Cf. Grandriss der Iranischen 
Vhilologie, Vol. I, p. 282 ; Vol. 1 a, p. 188 seg.) The editor of our 
text reads safvar, satvarth, p.xseg. Ido not understand what is 
sat. The phrase wr pe au, patixidh ka kunét, “he is right, 
is allowed to do” and ex we au, patizith ka né kunét, 
“he is right, is allowed to do not” occvrs often in this work. Instead 
of the sentence with the conjunction ag 4a, we find also the. “ infini- 
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tivus aposopatus”: es [ ~¥j away: patizidh [né] kart; cf. 
Freiman: Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. 
20, p. 264, footnote. 
5. Médtikdn t hazar Datastan p. 54. 
In the same work at p. 54 I]. 4-5 we have the following : 
Sieur Sses Le ress woreg sence Pay wy we 

ka farrox" apdk mihryin? patman kart, ku ‘ézinam vahman’.— 
“Tt F. has made theagreement with M., viz.,‘We shall hurt such and 
sneh (deprive such and such of his property)’.” 

Lhave put vers instead of s9 of the manuscript. On the tenth 
line of the same page the first sentence is repeated, and there we find 
the correct writing rs. 

The ideogram (or the mask) wensex of nwss dzitan (cf. Bartholo- 
mae, Zum altiran. Wérterbuch, 241) has not been noticed by me 
anywhere else in Pahlavi literature. But the Farhangs mike mention 
of it, especially that of C, Salemann, published at St. Petersburg. 
Vide p. 80, 1. 15 seg. with the footnote f. Here we find the “uz. 
rign’’ * exe, the correctness of which is confirmed by the writing 
scnaex of the text given above with the sames, ia. Mostly, the co- 
pists of the Farhangs have written es instead of ¢4¢s, confounding 
the verb nase dzitan, ‘to hurt’, with the verb ues: dzatan, ‘to kill’, 
the ‘ usvdrign’ of meses; c£, the Farhang of Petersburg, p. 81, Il. 
13-16, ; : nS 

The custom, observed in other law-books, ¢. g., the Corpus Juris, 
to illustrate a case of law by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
ease, isfound adopted several times in’ the text of the Mdtthani 
hazar Datastan, e. g., p. 6, Ul. 2-3: 





+ Pers, go) farruz. Tho editor of the text reads (p. x11) falin, te. wid 
Fuldn, ‘such a one’, This word, an Arabic (!) one, would be understood as the 
ideogram of '@#, But, in fact, the mask of the word is". Faldn isfound quoted 
at first in very recent Pazand texte, e.g., Revue de I'Histoire des Religions, XXXII. 
p. 217 ff. in the autographed text, p. 13, |. 1,and p.17, 1. 1 (written 128, fan) — 
For the o of farrox* cf. Bartholomae, Zum ailtiran. Werterbuch, p. 47. In the 
‘Turfan texte, the word is written frvx=far(elox, The Pazand writing is O¥5~®, 
farox and also bdydo, frtze, ' : 

* ‘The editor reada matuin, p.xu. I do not understand his resding. 

* For the meaning and etymology of the word ime uzvdrisha, settled by 
theTurfan texts, cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Wérterbuch, p. 36, 
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or_spouer 6) ene quer spu-ner sway ee RE ee eure ne 
seg J renege Gt ieee 
Le, ka pésémar géwét ku ‘én x*astak dturfanbeg «'¢§ bat u hach 
dturfarnbag 6 mihryén u hach mihryén 6 man mat'—“If the plain- 
tiff says: ‘This property has been A.’s own, and itis gone from A, to 
M., and from M. to me’.”— The same proper names are repeated on 
every occasion.—Of. p, 57, Il. 15, seg.; p. 69, 1.2; p. 58, ll. 4 seq,, 
, and so forth. 
6, Malikdn i hazar Détastan, p. 56. 
In this work we have again at p. 86 the following: 
Srey Rwy Say EU “EYer ex oy Ge OM ag 
Ka géwét ku ‘m pa én a*dstak vahman mart pdsvin kart! Tf be 
says : ‘By this money, such and such a man is made a protege by 
me’.” 

The word wy occurs frequently in this book; also -v¢way 
pisvdnth and gw, hampdsvdn. ve is the passive counterpart of 
ise pdspan, the sense of which is protector, Pers, pdsbin. CE. 
nos. 7 and 8 below. 

7. Matikan i hazdr Datastan, p. 56. 
At page 56, Il, 15-16 we have the following sentence : 
Bq soagy =D meu v sagen > te geMU soeu_Jy ae _ PMY ee 
ven b 
Ka marté apdk mart patindn kundt ku ‘man pdsvdnth ( vahmaa 
rad x*dstak and 6 t6 dxham.’— “Tf a man makes the agreement with 
. aman, viz: ‘As to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec- 
tion, I give such a sum to thée’.” 
As to the word -sw—»y , see above no. 6. 
8. Matikan-t hazér Datastdn, p. 87. 
At page 57, Hl. 1-3 of the work we read: 
WP BeE GUY UY EU EST BT NU a gemR UNE te UNE ag 
Ka, gOwét ku ‘hampdsvan..... kt.....pa én x"astak vahman mart pasvin 
hém. 

I cannot venture to give a translation of this text, on account of 
the mutilation of the words in the manuscript.—Cf£. the editor's 
“Corrigenda and addenda”, p, 11. 81«¢ is to be corrected into 4a¢ 
or gry .— Cf. line 8 of the same page. 

Srrasssuxe, Car. BagTHoLoMar, 


LAW, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL, IN ANCIENT 
IRAN. 


Law, as the world-renowned Western jurista, Bentham and 
Austin, say, is “a command issued by a Sovereign to his subjects, 
imposing an obligation or Duty, nttended by a penalty, or sanction 
in case of breach or disobedience”. Law, then, if we putit in common 
phraseology, is a rule for man’s conduct ia various circumstances 
of life, cirenmvented partly by the connivance at, and partly by the 
resentment of, his acts, on the part of the state, having in view at 
all times the common good of society at large. It has been from times 
immemorial the magic wand which has tended to keep intact the 
common ties of human society, and bound it in peace, harmony, 
protection and good will. Hadit not been for the magic spell of 
all-conquering Law, the ship of human progress and civilization, 
would have dashed itself long since, against the ugly rocks of disorder 
and chaos, and would thus have put human life on no better footing 
than that of lower animals. It is really speaking at the fountain 
of Law that Science, Literature, Politics, and the other arts 
derive their inspiration. 

‘Law, as is commonly known, is divided into two main parte, 
Civil and Criminal. Civil Law deals with the rights of persons, and 
the withholding and the forfeiture of them, from one another. 
Criminal Law, on the other hand, deals with the breach of the rules 
of good conduct and mutual trust, and with the harm and injury done 
to the bodies of men. It guards the peace and safety of the subjects, 
In short, it is the custodian of their property, their lives, and their 
liberty. 

Every man ought to understand Law according to his own 
Measure, and to venerate it where he is not able presently to compre- 
hend. Hallam writes: “No unbiassed observer who derives 
pleasure from the welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long 
and uninterruptedly increasing prosperity of a nation as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind”. It is Law, which 
gives the powers ascribed to the Crown ; some of these are in reality 
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exercised by the Government of the country, whilst others do not in 
truth belong either to the King or to his ministers. 

T ehall in this essay confine myself toa few striking points of 
comparison between the law as it stands at present, and the old 
Iranian Law. As now in the British Constitution, so in the ancient 
Iranian times, the King could do no wrong, and was not responsible 
for any act of his. Obedience by a man to administrative orders is 
no defence to an action or prosecution for acts done in excess of 
legal authority. Sir Edward Coke says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament is so transcendent and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within any bounds, It 
hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority in the waking, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, aud expounding 
of laws, concerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiasti- 
cal or temporal, civil, military, maritime or criminal,” All these 
inherent powers which lie now in the British Parliament, were then 
centered fully and solely in the King in ancient Tran, who was all in 
all, aud the only predominating figure in the Empire, tempered only 
toa certain degree by the opinions and advice of the figure-heads 
of the different departments, namely, the Pastur (the High-Priest 
and Prime-Minister), the Sapehsdldr (the Commander-in-Chief) etc. 

What De Lolme says of the British Parliament can most fittingly 
be said as well of the Ancient Iranian King, the fountain of Iranian 
Justice. He says, “ [tis a fundamental principle with English lawyers, 
that Parliament can do everything but make a woman a man, and a 
man a woman.” In Ancient Iran the King, and he alone of all, had. 
the legal means of initiating, sanctioning and repealing the legislation 
of the country, 

Moralising on the word Law, and expounding it in ita best light, 
Blackstone says in so many words that the “law of nature being 
coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, ia of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries, and at all times; no human laws are of any validity if 
contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all that force 
and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

The working of the constitution of a nation is greatly and 
markedly affected by the rate at which the will of the political 
sovereign can make itself felt. The paradoxical and inaccurate aaser- 
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tion made so often nowadays, that one particular country is more 
democratically governed than another, contains a certain element of 
troth in it, The actual exercise of authority by « suvereign, whoso- 
ever he may be, is bounded or controlled and weighed in the scales of 
national estimation by two limitations, one the external, and the other 
the internal limitation. 

The external limit to the real power of a sovercign depends on 
the possibility or certainty that his subjects will disobey or defy hin 
laws. The authority even of a despot depents, and that very greatly, 
upon the willingness of his subjects to obey his precepts. 

The internal limit to the exercise of soverciguty arises from the 
nature of the power itself which # particular sovereign possesses. It 
is the coincidence between the wishes of the sovereign und the 
wishes of the subjects, which tends to bring about bappy 
relations between the ruler and the ruled, backed up by the 
Popular law, For the want of this coincidence there would cease 
to exist that much beloved feeling betweon the sovereign and 
subjects, which tendy so much, to establish peace and happiness in 
the realm. A sovereign, in order to make his laws popular, should 
rather go with his people in all their moods than that he should at all 
times be wholly untouched by their opinions, feelings and sentiments. 

Whoever examines the constitutions of the present. civilized 
countries, will find that the legislative assemblies of great nations are, 
or have been, in many instances legislative, without being constituent 
bodies. The constitutions of different countries may well be divided 
into “ Flexible” and “Rigid ” constitutions. A “flexible” constitution, 
according to Prof. Dicey, ix that in which every law of every descrip- 
tion can legally be changed with the same ease and in the same manner 
by one and the same body. A “rigid ” constitution, according to him, 
is one under which certain laws generally known as fundamental laws, 
cannot be changed in the same manner as ordinary laws. Now we 
may safely say that the constitution of Ancient Iran of which the 
King himself was, to all intents and purposes, the only and real 
fountain-head, was “ flexible” rather than “rigid” in so far as the 
King himself could make and unmake his own laws at his pleasure, 
without experiencing the least difficulty in doing so. The “ flexibility ’* 
or “rigidity " of a particular constitution, may be qualities which, 
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according to the judgment of different critics, deserve either admiration 
or censure. The endeavour on the part of any one country nowadays, 
to create laws which cannot be changed, isan attempt to hamper the 
exercise of a sovereign’s power. The rigidity of a constitution tends, 
undoubtedly, to check gradual innovation. Whatever the constitution 
of a country may be, it must definitely enjoin that the elementary 
principles of justice, freedom of trade, and the rights of individual 
Property shall be absolutely respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. England, of all the countries of the world, is 
the proud possessor of an almost perfect system of laws, which presents 
a profitable lesson to other countries, with regard to a constitution. 
Tocqueville, in a curious passage which compares the Switzerland 
and the England of 1836 in respect of the spirit which pervades 
their laws and manners, writes: “I am not about to compare 
Switzerland with the Un‘ted States but with Great Britain, When 
you examine the two coun‘ries, or only if you pass through them, you 
perceive, in my judgment, the most astonishing differences between 
them, Take it all in all, England seems to be much more republican 
than the Helvetic Republic. The principal differences are found in the 
institutions of the two countries, and especially in their customs.” 
Tocqueville's language points in the clearest manner to the rule, pre- 
dominance or supremacy of law as the distinguishing characteristic of 
English institutions. But if we turn to the Europe of the twentieth 
Century, we may justly say that in most countries of Europe the 
supremacy of the law is now nearly as well established as it is in Eng- 
land. In England, every official, from the Prime Minister down to a 
constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same responsibility for 
every act done without legal justification, as any other citizen. Of 
course, it has to be admitted that under the complex conditions of life, 
in modern times, no Government can in timesof disorder or war, 
keep the peace at home, or perform its duties towards foreign nations, 
without the occasional use of arbitrary power. 

Prof. Dicey says, ‘ The lew operates in two different ways. It 
inflicts penalties and punishment upon law-breakers, and it enables 
law-respecting citizens to refuse obedience to illegal commands. It 
legalises passive resistance.” Commenting on the right of self-defence 
that the law ofa country must afford to its citizens, Dicey justly 
remarks : “ Discourage self-help, and loyal subjects become the slaves 
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of ruffians”. For the advancement of public justice, every man is 
legally justified in using, and is sometimes bound to use, force, which 
may, under certain circumstances, amount to the infliction of death. 
Thus a loyal and true citizen may justifiably interfere to put an end 
to a breach of the peace, which takes place in his presence, and use 
such force as he deems reasonably necessary for the purpose. 

The “ Martial Law ” of our times which ought to conduce to the 
public welfare and peace, was centred at all times in Ancient Iran in 
the all-powerful King and io him alone. Sir. J. Campbell and Sir 
R. M. Rolfe write that “Martial Law is merely a cessation from 
necessity of all municipal law, and what necessity requires it justifies.” 

Now coming to the really crucial point of my subject in connec- 
tion with the law as expounded in Ancient Iran, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the real key-stone of the faithful fulfilment by an 
Iranian of the strictest demands of the Iranian Law, especially the 
Civil side of it, was his most comfirmed belief in the three important 
words of Zoroaster's message to the world — Humata, Huhta and 
Huvarshta — good thoughts, good words, and yood deeds. The ancient 
Iranian, before he entered into any contract, thought of these noble 
words. Thatis to say, once an Iranian gave his word to bind himself 
to a particular contract, he preferred death, so to say, to being com- 
pelled to yo out of his contract. Even if there was any necessity for 
the intervention of a third party to set matters right, it was the King 
they looked up to for assistance. There were no distinct courts of 
justice and judges attached to them, as in modern times. The king 
himself sat in judgment together with his learned couttiers, and distri- 
buted justice to his subjects. The King himself presided at the 
meeting of his learned courtiers, when they sat in judgment to try issues 
between subject and subject, and thus earned for himself the title of the 
Chief Justice of his own realm. The parties trusted him implicitly for 
the solution of their differences, They revered him as their benefactor. 

So, as I said above, it was the very firm hold that Humaia, Hukhta 
and Huvarshta, the three most dazzling jewels of the ancient Iranian 
religion that helped the Civil Law of Ancient Iran to stand out so 
prominently before the eyes of its votaries, and made it so much 
respected and dreaded by them. Going unfairly and unwarrantably 
out of one’s own contract or agreement, even if it may be verbal and 
not written, was tantamount to telling a lie, And asI observed above, 
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to be branded a liar and a turn-coat was more than could be endured 
by an ancient Iranian. It would be a great stain on the family re- 
putation, Again it was the great moral exhortation in general 
imparted to the Iranian children from their tenderest age, that made 
the idea of doing a wrong, or telling a lie, extremely repugnant to 
their feelings and sense of shame, and to their family pride and honour. 
Another great feature of the preliminary instruction of an Iranian 
child was the deep impression made on its mind from its earliest days 
by the precepts regarding the objectionable practice of borrowing. An 
idea was inculcated in the mind of the child that to borrow something 
of another, was a great wrong, nay an unpardonable sin. What was the 
consequence? It was this, that the child grew up to bea man, with 
the idea in his head, that he would be doomed to everlasting misery ; 
and that if ever he tried to borrow, he would incur the danger of 
dragging himself and his ‘amily to shame and ignominy. So having 
once been impressed with the idea of what difficulties and troubles 
borrowing would entail upon him, an ancient Iranian would always shirk 
such a repugnant idea, even if he were induced by circumstances to take 
to it. An ancient Iranian having thus been born an avowed enemy 
of borrowing, naturally kept himself quite clear of the evil conse- 
quences that are necessarily suffered by those who practise 
it, Being an enemy of borrowing, he practised thrift. And 
never being in the unfortunate position of a debtor he was practi- 
eally never at cross purposes with his neighbours and fellow workers. 
Being a votary of thrift, he kept himself quite safe from the 

_ clutches of the Civil Law. Because, after all said and done, what 
does the Civil Law deal with mainly ? I[t deals with the claims of 
one man against another, whether they arise from ordinary verbal 
agreements or written contracts. 

With a view to substantiate my remarks about the integrity and 
veracity of the ancient Iranians, I may profitably quote the remarks 
of Sir H. Rawlinson who says: “ Among moral qualities, we must 
assign to the Persians as their most marked characteristics, at any rate 
in the earlier times, courage, energy, and a regard for truth. The 
Persian love of truth wasa favourite theme with the Greeks, who 
were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from a latent consciousness 
of their own deficiency in the virtue.” Lying, according to the Zend 
Avesta, was regarded by the ancient Persians as most disgraceful 
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act of which a man could possibly be guilty. The Persian, according 
to Herodotus, was careful to avoid debts. The Persian, he says, had 
a keen sense of the difficulty with which a debtor escapes subterfuge 
and equivocation — forms, slightly disguised, of lying. 

With regard to the characteristic surrender by the ancient Iranians 
of their will to that of their sovereign, as observed above, the learned 
remarks of Sir, H. Rawlinson on the subject would not be out of place. 
He says among other things: “ The feeling of the Persian towards his 
King is one of which moderns can with difficulty form a conception. 
In Persia the monarch was so much the state, that patriotism itself 
was, as it were, swallowed up in loyalty ; and an absolute unquestion- 
ing submission, not only to the deliberate will, but to the merest 
caprice of the sovereign, was, by habit and education, so engrained 
into the natare of the people that a contrary spirit scarcely ever mani- 
fested itself. In war the safety of the sovereign was the first thought, 
and the principal care of all” etc. In times of peace the decisions of 
the monarch were uncomplainingly acquiesced in. The voice of 
remonatrance, of rebuke, and of warning was uever heard at the 
Persian Court. 

As to the Persian King being the fountain of Law and Justice, 
Rawlinson remarks: ‘The Persian King held the same rank and 
position in the eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of 
Western Asia, whoever he might be, had always occupied from times 
immemorial. He was their lord and master, absolute disposer of 
their lives, liberties and property; the sole fountain of law and right, 
incapable himself of doing wrong, irresponsible, irresistible — a sort of 
God upon earth ; one whose favour was happiness, at whose frown 
men trembled, before whom all bowed themselves down with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance.” While speaking of some of the 
most important duties of a Persian 1onarch, Rawlinson’s words 
are :—“‘ Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
the holding of councils, the reviewing of troops, the hearing of com- 
plaints, and the granting or refusing of redress, the assignment of 
rewards, perhaps in some cases, the trying of causes, and, above all, 
the general direction of the Civil administration and Government of 
the Empire.” 

Qne cannot help noticing the most noteworthy remarks of Rawlinson 
with regard to the extreme contempt which the Persians expressed for 
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trade and commerce, with the result that the provisions of the Civil 
Law hardly ever came into use. There were not many contracts, and 
consequently not many suits either. Rawlinson says: “For trade 
and commerce the Persians were wont to express extreme contempt. 
The richer classes made it their boast that they neither bought nor 
sold, being supplied (we must suppose) from their estates, and by 
their slaves and dependents, with all that they needed for the common 
purposes of life. Persians of the middle rank would condescend to 
buy, but considered it beneath them to sell. The reason assigned for this 
low estimation of trade was that shopping and bargaining involved 
the necessity of falsehood.” 

Amongst the different crimes that came under the Criminal Law 
of ancient Iran, some are quoted by Rawlinson himself. He says 
“ Coming into the King’s presence unsummoned was a capital crime, 
punished by the attendants with instant death, unless the monarch 
himeelf, as a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held out towards 
the culprit the golden sceptre which he bore in his hands. It was 
aleo a capital offence to sit down, even unknowingly, upon the royal 
throne ; and it was a grave mis-demeanour to wear one of the King’s 
cast-off dresses.” Again capital punishment, according to Rawlinson, 
stared that man in the face, who, sharing the pleasures of the 
chase with the King on the condition that he never ventured to let 
fly his arrow before he (the King) had drawn the bow, disregarded 
the royal rule. 

Theoretically, it is said, the Persian was never to be put to death 
for any one crime. At least he was not to suffer the sentence of death 
until the King himself had reviewed the whole tenor of his life and 
struck a balance between his good and evil deeds to see which out- 
weighed the other. Rawlinson says in one place : “ Noble Persians 
were liable to be beheaded, to be stoned to death, to be suffocated 
with ashes, to have their tongues torn out by the roots, to be buried 
alive, to be shot in mere wantonness, to be flayed and then cru- 
cified, to be buried all but the head and to perish by the lingering 
agony of the “boat” (which consisted in placing the sufferer’s body 
between two boats in such a way that only his head and ‘hands 
projected at one end and his feet at the other, and keeping him in 
this position till he died miserably from the loathsome effects of the 
confinement), If they escaped these modes of execution, they might 
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be secretly poisoned, or they might be exiled, or transported for life, 
Their wives and daughters might be seized and horribly mutilated or 
buried alive, or cut into a number of fragments.” 

Tn the Criminal Code of ancient Tran, death was made the penalty 
for murder, rape, treason and rebellion, and even for such offences 
as accepting bribes, for deciding a case wrongfully, intruding on the 
King’s privacy, approaching near to one of his concubines, seating 
oneself, even accidentally, on the throne ete. Poisoners were punished 
by having their heads placed upon a broad stone, and then having 
their faces crushed, and their brains beaten out by repeated blows with 
another stone. Ravishers and rebels were put to death by crucifixion, 

Xenophon tells us, as a proof of the good Government maintained 
by the younger Cyrus in his satrapy, that under his sway it was 
common to sec along all the most frequented roads numbers of 
persons who had their hands or feet cut off, or their eyes put out, as 
a pnnishment for thieving and rascality. Other writers relate that 
similar mutilations were inflicted on rebels and even on prisoners of 
war, 

With regard to the Criminal Law of ancient Iran, I may say 
that the only Parsi religious book which deals mainly with the Law 
of Crimes as it existed in ancient Iran, isthe Vendidad, which has come 
down to us intact, from remote antiqnity. The very existence of the 
Law of Crimes in ancient Tran, proves that [ran in those days was 
not far below the modern standard of civilization, The word “ Vendi- 
dal” comes from -e#5 -boyg ey meaning literally “against the Law 
of Ahriman, i.e, the Devil.”” That is a Law or teaching or Code 
of Abriman. The Vendidad which is supposed to have been written 
about 3000 years ago, mentions some offences known to the ancient 
Tranians, and the penalties prescribed for them, The Vendidad 
claiming to be a strictly religious book, as is proved by its very 
etymology, deals with offences against religion and morality in 
particular. 

Unlike the Vendidad, the Dadistan-i-Dini (precepts of religion), 
besides dealing with religious and spiritual subjects, also deals with 
the sins of drunkenness, unlawful lust, adultery ete. The Ard@ 
Viraf Namah, which graphically narrates the vision of a very pious 
and renowned Iranian priest, contains the different varieties of tortures 
and punishments which the sinful souls have to suffer in Hell for 
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their offences in this world. All the sins, in those days, were con- 
sidered to be transgressions and defiances more against the dictates 
of religion than against anything else. So,no wonder, that a trans- 
gression against religion was visited by far greater punishment than 
any other ordinary offence, ‘his partiality towards religion is quite 
manifest from the disproportionate punishment even in such offences 
as caused serious bodily wounds au} homicide, as compared with a 
inere unintentional transzression against religion, The offence of doing 
a serious bodily injury is punished with only 50 updsanas, whereas 
400 updzanas are to be administered to the man who throws away 
the bone of an arm, and 800 updzanas for killing a shepherd’s dog ; 
death is the punishment for him who carries 2 dead body alone. 
Updzana literally means a stripe or a blow. It is derived from 
Avesta t#4, to strike, The number of updzanas for different 
crimes ranges from 5 t- 10,000. Death is prescribed expressly as 
a punishment for two crimes only : namely, (1) one who cleanses the 
unclean or those infected with a pestilential disease without bis being 
conversant with the rites of cleausing in accordance with the Law of 
Mazda (Vendidad Chap. 9, sec. 47); and (2) one who carries a corpse 
alone (Vendidad Chap. 3, sec. 14). The spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion is that the world is for the benefit of all, and not one or two 
individuals ; and thus it is that so heinous acrime as homicide is let off 
comparatively cheaply, while the other two list mentioned, though 
seemingly trifling, are visite] with the strictest of punishments. 

Mr. Motiwala in his scholarly essay oa “The Criminal Law of 
Ancient Iran”, says, “ ‘There are certain offences which are unatonable, 
(andpérétha), such as the cremation and burial of dewt bo lies, 
unnatural offence, and others, There is no suitable punishment for 
such offenders in this world. They are considered unclean for ever 
and ever, and it is only after death that they are punished with the 
torments of Hell.” It is said that such offenders as the burner of a 
corpse, and the committer of an uuvaturaloffence, if caught red-hand- 
ed, may be killed on the spot with impunity, by ary min. Chapter 
3, sec, 40,41, and Chap. 8, vec. 28, 29 of the Vendidad say that if the 
man who buries a corpse, and the man who commits an unnitural 
offence are non-Zoroastrians, and are not aware that the acts they 
are committing are sins according to the spirit of the religion of 
Mazda, then their sins are wiped off by their being converted into that 
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religion, and undertaking never to commit such acts again in future. 

Falsehood and dishonesty are put in the same category a 
breach of contract. According to the Vendidad (Chap. 4, sec. 55), 
a deliberate falsehood is visited by a punishment of 700 updzanas. 
Chap. 4, sec. 11-16 of the Vendidéd make different breaches of con- 
tract punishable with as many as 300, 600, 700, 800, 900 and 1000 
updzanas, A man, by such ignoble breaches of conduct not only 
debases himself, but brings his whole family into disrepute According 
to the Vendidad, not returning borrowed property is tantamount to 
theft. 

Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 17, mentions three such offences ns can 
be found only in modern hooks on the Law of Torts and Crimes. 
They are (1) If a man rises up to smite a man, he commits an 
“ Agerepta”. (2) If aman flies at another, he commity an © Avaoirish”. 
(3) 1f a man maliciously smites a min, he commits an “ Aredash”, 
All there three offences are punishable with a graduated scale of 
Upézanas, according to how often they are knowingly and persis« 
tently repeated. Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 80-82, makes the causing 
of a sore wound to another, linble to a punishment of thirty updsanas, 
if the wound is caused for the first time. Ifa blow given is so severe 
as to break a bone, the punishment is seventy updzanas. (Vendidad, 
Chap. 4 sec, 37, 38). If the blow renders the injured man senseless, the 
punishment for it is ninety npdzanas. (Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 40, 41). 

Ttis remarkable how the ancient Iranians were particular in 
laying down different punishments for different crimes, in proportion 
to their heinousness, whereas they utterly neglected to lay down any 
definite aud easily workable rules to jidge of the rights of oue man 
against another. In fact, it leads one to believe that there was 
no definite Civil Law, in the right sense of the word, in ancient Tran, 
That shows how dearly they loved freedom of the person, because we 
note that the slightest injury to the human holy was strictly prohibited. 

In ancient Iran sheep and cattle, perhaps the only movable pro- 
perty of any value, were usually placed under the watch of strong dogs 
for fear of wolves and other ferocious animals. So it was that 
any one who killed a shepherd’s dog and thus deprived a flock of 
sheep or cattle of its protector, committed a serious offence and was 
punished with eight hundred updzanas. (Vendidad, Chap. 13, sec. 12.) 
The punishment for killing a street dog was seven hundred updzanas 
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(Vendidad, Chap. 18, sec. 13). According to the spirit of the Vendi- 
dd, not only killing dogs but even giving them bad food was con- 
sidered an offence. Hence it is that, even in modern times, the dog 
plays a very important part in some of the ceremonies of the Parsis 
in India, such as the Bareshnum ceremony. In fact, the sanctity of 
the dog among Parsis is traceable from very remote antiquity. Why, 
even among the different nations of modern Europe the dog is taken 
to be the most favourite of all animals excepting the horse, As an 
English poet says :— 
“ With eyes uplift his master’s look to scan, 

The guide, the solace, and the aid of man, 

The rich man’s guardian, the poor man’s friend, 

The only creature faithful to the end.” ' 

The Vendidad (Chap. 16, sec. 17) says that cohabitation with a 
woman in menses is strictly prohibited, as it is injurious to 
both the parties. The act is considered as sinful as the act of a man 
who burns his own son in fire. The Vendidad (Chap 16, sec. 14-16) 
prescribes the punishment for this offence to be from thirty to ninety 
updzanas. The Vendidad (Chap. 15, sec. 8) considers the offence of 
cohabiting with a pregnant woman to be a tanifiir, It is because 
such cohabitation would result in injuries to both the mother and 
the embryo. 

It is so remarkable to note that the ancient Porsians left no 
stone unturned to keep their morality and national pride, which, 
by the way, is almost intact upto the present day, at their highest. 
water-mark. The Vendidid is quite at one with the modern 
Criminal Law in that they both punish very strictly, offences of 
adultery and abortion. The Vendidad (Chap. 15, sec: 9-14) lays 
down that if a man by sexual intercourse with a maiden makes her 
quick with child, and if the girl causes miscarriage by some drugs, 
to hide her unchastity, both of them are equally guilty. If the 
parents of that girl acquiesce in the causing of abortion, they are 
also liable ; and the man who procures some poisonous drugs for 


1 Really the dog ia the most faithful of animals, eo much 20, that very recently he 
has been handed over to the police forces of France and America, only with the idea that he 
would be a great help toa policeman in the detection of crimes, and a good and able 
comunicator of the news of grief thatthe unfortimate policeman comes to at the hands of a 
formidable thief and burglar. 
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causing abortion, is guilty of wilfal murder. The Vendidad 
(Chap. 15, sec. 18) says that a man who thus begets a child ons 
maiden is in duty bound to maintain his bastard child. The 
Vendidad (Chap. 8, sec. 31-32 and Chap. 1, sec. 12) say that the 
committing of an unnatural offence is unatonable. The Vendidid 
(Chap. 1, sec. 17) considers the offence of burning a dead body as 
an unatonable sin. The Vendidéd (Chap. 4, sec. 47-54) enjoins 
married life upon all Zoroastrians. 

As Tam on so very fascinating a subject as Law, I feel much 
inclined to discuss the origin of the word “client” which is so 
very commonly used by lawyers. It seems that the Avestan word 
‘6 srutar” and the English word ‘‘ client” have much in common 
betweenthem. The word “‘ client” is one amongst several of the 
words given to the English language, which have had their origin 
from the Aryan root ‘‘sru” which is in Avesta sru, Sanskrit 
shru, Pahlavi ashniitan, Persian shanidan, to hear. The word 
* glient” is, as it were, the later form of the Avestan word, sruta 
or srutar, Sanskrit shrétar, meaning a hearer. Thus the Avestan 
word is found in the compound zavandé-sruta, i.e, the listener of 
prayers, applied to the Yazata Meher (Yasht X, 61), and to the 
star Satavaésa, which is Antares (in Scorpio), according to Dr. 
West, and Vego according to Dr. Geiger (Yasht XIII, 43, 44). 
The ‘‘2” in the word “‘client” is the ‘‘” in the ancient root sru.! 
So, the word “ client” literally means “‘ a hearer”. A person is a 
lawyer's “‘ client” because he hes “to hear” his advice. The 
word “client” has come down to us from ancient Rome in a 
Latinized form of the ancient Aryan root sru. While so doing, it 
has gone through a great change in its signification, A client’s 
relationship with his lawyer nowadays is far better than that in 
which the “ clients” of ancient Rome stood, not to their lawyers, 
but to their patrons. In ancient Rome a “‘ client” was ‘the 
faithful follower and even confidant of his patron who protected 


1 We find the eame change in the English word «celebrate ’? wherein ‘cele’? isthe 
later form of sr, To celebrate ig sru-bar, i2., to carry (bur, English bear) from place to 
place what is heard of a man, ic.,his praises. A celebrated man is one whose praises are 
heard and carried from place to place. The English word “Leudation” is originally “clanda- 
tion” wherein “claw” is similar to the Aryan root sru, The Romans like some other 
natious, not pronouncing “r” well changed it into ‘/?. They say that the Chinese speak of 
« Europe ” as “ Eulope ”. 
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him.” Latterly he sank in position and became ‘‘ an ill-paid 
attendant in his lord’s or King’s retinue .'” 

I have now come to the end of what I wished to say on # sub- 
ject, so interesting and yet so vast and inexhaustible. There is 
no limit to human progress, and to-day the standard of Western 
civilization, with all the materialistic tendencies it has brought in 
its train, may be far different to that of our olden days ; but even 
if we roll back the historic current three thousand years into the 
past, we shall find much to admire and no little to imitate in the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Iran. There is a certain romance 
about that distant land which can never die, and so long as the 
Parsis of to-day keep their religion and its precepts alive in their 
hearts, guided by the divine teachings of the Bactrian Sage, their 
memories will always take them to the scenes of the fatherland 
where their ancestors l.ved and died fora faith which still illu- 
mines the world. 

Rustam Jivansi Mont. 


2 4 Roman Life and Manners under the Roman Kmpire” by Ludwig Friedliinder, tran- 
lated by Leonard A, Magnus, p. 195. 
+ Ibid. 


PURIM AND FARWARDIGAN. 


IntTRoOpucTORY. 


The Book of Esther is to me as a Parsi the most deeply inter- 
esting of all the historical books of the Old Testament. It gives 
such a lifelike picture of the court of one of the greatest of our 
ancient Persian kings, Xerxes, who here appears surrounded with 
truly Oriental magnificence. It reads like an Oriental Romance or 
like one of the Arabian tales. Indeed M. de Goeje, of Leyden (b. 1836) 
a great Arabic scholar of our day, seriously traces its story to 
the Arabian Nights, and compares Esther with Sherazadé, the 
heroine of-the Thousand Nights and One. 

The late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (1807-1885), nephew and 
biographer of the poet, and Bishop of Lincoln, describes the main 
scenes of Esther in picturesque language : “ On opening the Book”, says 
he in his valuable introduction to this Book, “we behold a scene 
which may remind us of the glowing imagery of a fairy tule. The 
Garden or Park of the royal palace of Ahasnerus at Susa is thrown 
open before us ; and we sec a vast assemblage there of Eastern 
Priuces and Potentates in festal attire, gathered together from every 
province of the empire of Persia "— from India even unto Ethiopia, 
over an hundred and seven and twenty provinces, to use the very 
words of the first verse. ‘ We sce couches of gold and silver, ranged 
under canopies ‘of white, green and blue hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble,’ 
and placed on pavements of porphyry and marble and alabaster, 
and tables before them which dazzle the eye with vessels of gold. 
This royal banquet is continued day after day for nearly half a year ; 
and the greatest Empire of the world seems to7be forgetting the 
cares of the state, in this six months’ gala day, and to be beguiling 
away the time in the jovial glee of an universul holiday. If we 
proceed further, we listen with feelings of wonder to a narrative of 
strange incidents, coloured we may deem with a strange tinge of 
the marvellous, and borrowed from the realm of fiction. A Queen 
is divorced by her royal consort, and is degraded from her high 
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estate, on account of her refusal to comply with an arbitrary 
summons issued on a sudden impulse in an hour of revelry; an 
edict is committed to writing on the spot, which proclaims that her 
dignity is forfeited ; a royal mandate is sent forth to every province 
of the Kingdom, that every one should bear rule in his own house, 
These are some of the occurrences which are here presented to the 
view. Next follow the extraordinary events which resulted in the 
elevation of a Jewish maiden to be a partner of the throne of Persia; 
and the scarcely less wonderful exaltation of Haman, probably a 
stranger and an Amalekite, to be Grand Vizier of the Persian Empire. 
We are astounded by the lavish prodigality with which the great 
King squanders in a moment a large portion of the population of 
his empire and surrenders them with reckless indifference to the 
vindictive passion of a haughty favourite. Next comes an unex- 
pected catastrophe ; the full of that proud favourite, not less sudden 
than his rise, and the no less marvellous succession of Mordecai, a Jew, 
whom he had doomed to destruction, to be Prime Minister in his 
room; and the execution of Haman on that very cross which he had 
set up for Mordecai. Then follows the deliverance of the Jews by a 
marvellous providential interposition when on the very brink of 
destruction.” (The Holy Bible with Commentary, Vol. II, p. 358). 

This marvellous and providential deliverance is related at length 
in this book and is indeed the real motive for its composition. ‘I'he 
deliverance of the Jews from the sanguinary intentions of Haman, 
their Amalckite enemy, was celebrated by the institution of the feast 
of Purim; and in order to popularise and perpetuate this feast among 
later generations, this Book was evidently written. It has succeeded in 
this object. The Jews have always venerated it, and they call it by an 
honourable distinctive epithet, the Megillah or Roll ; and it is read every 
year to the present day in their Synagogues at the feastof Purim.' But 
in Christian times the Book of Esther seems to have been depreciated. 
“Tt was not undisputed ”, says the late Prof. Robertson Smith (1846- 





+ “Tt has always been regarded by the Jews as an authentic account of the 
great deliverance which they celebrate annually by the Feast of Purim, and has. 
been placed by some of them in an exceptional position of honour. The saying is 
attributed to Maimonides that ‘in the days of the Messiah the prophetical books 
and the Hagiographa will be done away with, excepting only Esther, which will 
endure together with the Pentateuch.’” Rawlinson, in‘ Speaker's Commentary’, 
Vol, III, p. 472. 
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1894) in his well-known work The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Qhurch, ‘in the early Christian Church, and according to Eusebius, 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis in the middle of the second century, jour- 
neyed as far as Palestine to ascertain the Jewish Canon of his time, 
and brought back a list, from which Esther was excluded ” (p 171 ; 
2nd ed., p. 184). It has, however, been adinitted into the Canon 
of the Church, though somewhat grudgingly, by the Protestants, who 
however do not allow the canonicity of a part of the Book, but have 
placed itamong the Apocrypha, where it is called “Rest of the chapters 
of the Book of Esther”, since these chapters are supposed to have been 
interpolated. Luther (De Servo Arbitrio, p. 118) expressed the 
wish that the whole of the Book of Esther were excluded from the 
Bible. He is said however to have modified this opinion later in life. 
The Catholic Church does not think so slightly of the Book and in 
a recent number (July 1905) of the Dublin Review, Father Pope, 0.P., 
discusses “ Why does the Protestant Church read the Book of Esther ?” 

Dr. Theodore Nildcke of Strassburg (b. 1836) gives expres- 
sion to the ultra-critical view of some Protestant scholars when in 
the recently published Encyclopedia Biblica he says that ‘the whole 
narrative is fictitious’, and that ‘the story is in fact a tissue of 
improbabilities and impossibilities.’” (Vol. II, Cols, 1491-2. Art. 
Esrner). Another critic, Dr. Henry Smith, thinks that the story is 
certainly uncritical. “It was written to justify the adoption of a 
Gentile festival, which seems to have been the New Year of the 
Babylonians or Persians. The matter of the book is taken from 
Babylonian mythology, though it has been wholly judaized.” (Old 
Testament History, in Clark’s International Theological Library, 
1903, p. 436.) “Certain critics”, as the late Dr. Karl F. Keil 
of Dorpat (1807-1888) well observes, “from the second half 
of the last (18th) century and onwards, have thrown doubt 
upon the historical character or the credibility of its contents, and 
have even rejected them altogether. They have done so owing 
to their want of capacity for transferring themselves into the spirit 
and character of the oriental circumstances and historical relations 
without which they cannot be rightly estimated; and consequently 
they have turned what was astonishing to us, and contradictory to 
our manners and relations, into a criterion for rejecting the truth 
of the history. All their objections either proceed from the ignor- 
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ance of the manners of the ancient Persian Empire, and of the 
modes of thinking and acting common among its despotic rulers ; 
or else they are rooted in misinterpretations of the narrative in the 
book, Yet the substance of it not only does contain a historical 
kernel, since the feast of Purim unquestionably originated in Persia, 
and had its occasion in some such event; it also manifests itself to be 
credible and historical in all its individual details, the more we careful- 
ly ponder the manners of Persia and thoughtfully consider the charac- 
ter of Xerxes,” (Introduction to Old Testament, Vol. U, p. 122). 
It is safer and sounder to follow the conservative view of the 
Anglican divine, the late Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902) who was ina 
special position to judge, as he was at once a Biblical critic and a 
historian of the Persians (Cj. Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, 3 vols.). “The chronological notices in the work 
also exactly fit Xerxes’ history ; and the entire representation 
of the court and kingdom is suitable to his time and character. 
Had the work been composed by a Jewish romancer at the distance 
of a century and a half or two centuries from the events, and been 
merely based upon traditional recollections of a great danger and a 
great deliverance, it is inconceivable that the character of Xerxes 
should have been so exactly hit off, and that the picture of Persian 
manners should have been at once so vivid and so correct ; it is 
also highly improbable that no mistakes would have been made with 
respect to dates, circumstances and persons, such as those which at 
once condemn as unhistoric the apocryphal books of Tobit and 
Judith. ‘Esther’ is in fact the sole authority for the period and 
circumstances of which it treats. No profane writer treats of the 
time in such a way as to admit of comparison with it ; and thus at 
any rate no contradiction is to be found between it and the estab- 
lished facts of history. On the contrary, the narrative is in har- 
mony with those facts; completes very happily the portraiture of 
Xerxes and his court, agrees with, but goes beyond, the descriptions 
of Persian life and manners which have otherwise come down to us ; 
has the air of being by a contemporary ; and if untrue, might easily 
have been proved to be untrue at the time when it was published, 
by reference to the extant ‘ Book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia’ which it quotes.” (Esther, in ‘ Speaker's Commen- 
tary.’ Vol IIL p. 472). It may be observed in passing that there are 
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some further quotations from this “book of chronicles” in the Apocry- 
phal additions to Exther which are extremely interesting from the 
point of view of history and throw some light on the government of the 
Persian Empire, e. g., the letter of Artaxerxes in Chap. 12 (vide Canon 
Fuller in ‘ peaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha’ Vol. [. p, 376). 
That the Jewish festival of Purim whose origin and introduc- 
tion among the Jews in Persia under King Ahasuerus is commemo- 
rated and explained in a striking narrative in the Book of Esther in 
the Old Testament, is connected with and has some resemblance to 
the ancient Persian festival called “ Farwardigin”, kept up to this 
day by the descendants of these Persians, the modern Parsis of India, 
has been noted by some scholars, especially the learned Orientalist Paul 
de Lagarde (1827-1891), Ewald’s successor at Gottingen. But not 
being intimately acquainted with Persian antiquities and religion, 
and especially owing to a want of knowledge of the Parsi Calendar — 
for as will be seen in the sequel, the question is one mainly con- 
nected with chronology and the peculiar observances of the Parsi 
Religion — these scholars have not made their argument in favour 
of their thesis that the Jewish is taken from the Persian or Pursi 
festival, so strong as we could wish, and have left something to be 
desired in the matter of proof. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to supply to some extent this defect by bringing my knowledge 
as a Parsi, of Parsi chronology and religion to bear on this subject. 
The eminent Dutch Oricntalist und Biblical critic Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen (1828-1891) in his great work on the Religion af Israel, says, 
“ my objection to the interpretation of purdegan (or furdigan) as a 
spring feast nevertheless retiins its full force, since the five intercalary 
days which always belonged to this feast, were not inserted at the end 
of the 12th month (é¢., towards the beginning of spring) till later, and 
at first were placed after the 8th month (Aban)”;and he specially refers 
to Lagarde who gives proof of the fact that in A.D. 563 the inter- 
calary days still followed the month Aban. (Religion of Israel Vol. IL 
p. 151.) Now it will be seen that this is written under 2 misapprehen- 
sion. I shall show that though the five intercalary days during which 
this festival of ‘ farwardigin’ was celebrated followed the eighth 
month of the Parsi year called Aban, in A.D. 565, this fact does not 
preclude it from being a spring feast in the time of Abasuerus when 
the Jews modelled Purim on it, In fact it will be seen that at the 
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time mentioned in the Book of Esther, the five intercalary days or 
‘epagomine * came at the end of the twelfth month and just before 
the beginning of the Parsi year which commenced in spring at the 
vernal equinox, 

Dr. Kuenen again rejects presumably on the same ground an 
etymology of the Hebrew word purim from the Persian word, ‘ bahar’ 
meaning ‘spring’. Now of course we know that ‘ farwardiydn’ does 
not come from duhar but this does not prevent purim coming 
from this root suggested by KE. Meier, ( Diet’ of {Tebrew Rvots p. 716), 
though the other suggestion, now commonly accepted, seems to be the 
right one that it comes froma Persian word parch meaning ‘ part, 
portion” (Rawlinson, in Speaker's Commentary Vol. ISI, p. 499). 
But there is nothing intrinsically against it, though Kuenen says, “the 
resemblance in sound | etween the two words is much too slight for 
us to consider them to have originally been identical” (7bid. p. 149), 
as hoth ‘ Paritn’ and ‘ Farwardig tn’ were originally spring-feasts. 

Again Lagarde denies that ‘ furdiyan’ has anything in common 
with ‘Farcardian’ and § Farwardin’. ((esamelte Abhandlungen 
p- 162 note 2 and p. 163), And Kuenen remarks ou this as follows : 
“ Farwardin is the naine of a Persian month, the first of the year : 
it is true furdigan cannot be connected with this, for although the five 
intercalury days were afterwards placed at the end of the twelfth 
month, they were never reckoned with the first. But in new-Persian 
Farwardian or Farwardigan ave the five intercalary days themselves, 
so called because on thoxe days Aymns (or prayers) were offered up to 
the Fervers (the spirits of the dead): (Vullers, Levieon Persico-Latinum, 
I. 671). Is there then no connection between furdiyan (a feast of ten 
days including five intercalary days in henour of the dead) and 
furwardigan (also fureardiyan), the five intercalary days dedicated to 
the Mervers or genii ?” (op. eit. p. 150 n.) 

There is great blundering here owing to ignorance of the Parsi 






‘ Ewald, (1803-1875) a high authority as an Orientalist under whom the 
famous Avesta scholar Haug (1827-1876), as wel] as other eminont scholars like 
Dr. Néldoke, learnt at Guttingen, leans towards this derivation. “The Persian 
Ur bahre (connected with the Lat. pars) might be pronounced dialectically 
bire or pre, and this in the plural form according to Hebrew usage, might easily 
pass into Purim. In the majority of Mss.of the LXX, the word is transformed 
into the eemi-Greck Phrourai out of which Josephus makes Phrouraioi." (Hist. of 
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festival ‘ Farwardigan’, Both Lagarde and Kuenen seem not to be 
aware that this festival is kept up to the present day by the Parsis in 
India. The time when I am writing this is the time of Farwardigan 
among us in the earlier half of September. Lagarde is acquainted 
with it only through its mention by the Byzantine historian Menander 
Protector in the reign of Chosroes the great or Noshirwan, He is 
certainly mistaken in denying that ‘furdigun’ has anything in common 
with ‘ Farwardian’, for they are the same. The name of the month 
* Farwardin’, the tirst in the Parsi year, is also connected with 
‘ Farwardigan’ as they are both derived from ‘ fravashi’ or ‘ spirits of 
the dead ', ‘ Furdigan ’ is only the Greck name given by Menander 
to the somewhat longer Persian word ‘ Farwardigan’, very likely 2 
mistake in hearing. 

As to the comment of Kuenen, it is to be said that the feast of 
ten days in honour of the dead /s the ‘ Farwardigan’ including the five 
intercalary days ‘dedicated to the Ferwers or genii’, i.e., to the Ferwers 
or Fravashis of the dead. “ During these ten days ”, says Dr. Haug, 
(1826-1876) “the frohars (fravarshi, fravarts) or spiritual representa- 
tives, of the deceased are believed to come to the houses ; and the 
days are therefore called Fravaridigan.” (Essays on the Parsis, 2nd ed. 
p. 129 n.) He elsewhere thus explains these Fravashis or ‘ Frohars’ : 
“The ‘ Frawardin Yasht’ is dedicated to the praise of the Frohars, 
Fravashi in the Avesta (preserved in the name Phraortes which is 
Fravartish in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions) which 
means ‘ protector’, These Frohars or protectors, who are number- 
less, are believed to be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahura Mazda 
for keeping the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it 
against the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the 
good creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its own 
Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from the beginning. 
Hence they area kind of prototypes and may be best compared 
to the ‘ideas’ of Plato who supposed everything to have a 
double existence, first in idea, secondly in reality. Originally the 
Fravashis represented only the departed souls of aucestors, compar- 
able to the pitaras ‘fathers’, of the Brahmans and the Manes of 
the Romans.” (Jbid. p. 206). Dr. Wilhelm Geiger of Erlangen 
(b. 1856) develops this latter view in his Ostiranische Kultur im 
Alterthum in the section on the cult of the Manes. “The Avesta 
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people speak of the Afanes of the dead as the Fravashis. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by the Fravashi, that divine part in men 
which, existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a 
limited time with the body. Consequently there are Fravashis of 
such as are dead, of such as are at this time living, and of such as are 
yet unborn. As regards the veneration of the Manes, naturally those 
of the first class (of the dead) only are meant.” (Vol. IL, p. 113). 
Now it will be seen how the festival ‘in honour of the dead’ is the 
same as that ‘ dedicated to the ferwers or genii’, a fact not known, or 
but dimly suspected by Biblical scholars like Kuenen who are conver- 
sant with the Jews and their customs alone. 

The fact that the ‘ farwardigan ’ festival in honour of the dead 
lasted for ten days according to Menander — who is very curiously 
known in history and Byzantine literature as Menander ‘ Protector’ 
(of. Prof. Bury in his edition of Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 512) that is, trans- 
lated into Avesta, ‘ Fravarshi’ or ‘ Phraortes’ which is the surname of 
some Median and Parthian monarchs also — whilst the five intercalary 
days were alone dedicated to the ‘fravashis’ seems to have been 
a stone of stumbling in the path of these Biblical scholars. But to 
one who is acquainted with Parsi antiquities and the history of our 
religious and other customs, this would present no difficulties at all. 
This festival has been one of varying length and duration, and in 
our own times many Parsis in India have extended it to seventeen 
or eighteen days; and for some time pasta controversy has been 
raging as to the proper number of days it should extend. It isa 
matter of history that in early times it lasted for only five days, 
the intercalary days at the end of the year, the season of ‘ Hamaspa- 
thmaedha’ mentioned in Farwardin Yasht, § 49. Then in course 
of time the preceding five days, the last days of the twelfth month 
were added to it, to form a festival of ten days’ duration. As to why 
this wasdone we have an account by Alberuni (971-1039), the most 
scientific and reliable of early Arab writers. His celebrated work in 
Arabic called Athar-ul-Bakiya, now rendered accessible to English 
readers in the translation by Dr. Sachau of Berlin (b. 1845), has thrown 
a most valuable light on ancient and medieval Parsi chronology, and 
several points which were formerly obscure are now elucidated with 
its help. Iam enabled to write this paper chiefly owing to the help 
given by Alberuni’s work. Making a somewhat close study of this book 
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some tivelve years ago as a member of the committee formed in our 
community for the reform of our calendar, I was struck with the fact, 
which I have endeavoured to make clear in the present¥paper, that 
additional arguments could be brought forward in support of the 
view that‘ Purim’ is nothing else than a modification of ‘ Farwar- 
-digan ’ adopted by those of the Jews whostill continued to reside 
in Persia, even after the Captivity was over under the great Persian 
monarch Cyrus. Since that time Dr. West (1824-1905) has published 
in the forty-seventh volume of the Sacred Books of the Enst, his 
remarks on the original establishment of the present Parsi Calendar 
which confirmed my view originally formed with the help of Alberuni. 

Alberuni, writing at the close of the tenth century, thus explains 
how the Parsi festival came to be extended to ten days, “ Regarding 
these days there has been among the Persians a controversy, Accord- 
ing to some, they are the last five days of the Aban, according to 
others they are the Andergah, i.., the five Epagominw which are 
added, between Aban and Adar Mah. When the controversy and 
dispute increased, they adopted all (ten) days in order to establish 
the matter on a firm basis, as this was one of the chief institutes of 
their religion, and because they wished to be careful, since they were 
unable to ascertain the real facts of the case. So they called the first 
five days the first Farwardigan, and the following five days the second 
Farwardigan ; the latter however is more important than the former. 
The first day of these Epagominw is the first day of the sixth Gahamn- 
bar in which God created man, It iscalled Hamaspatmaedhaem gah.” 
(Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, p. 210). Thus originally 
the Farwardigan festival was one of five days only. This assertion of 
Alberuni is confirmed by a sentence in a well-known Parsi religious 
book of the Sassanian times the Mainog-i-Khirad. There the Spirit of 
Wisdom in answer to the enquiry of the Sage who throughout this 
book questions him about various spiritual and other matters, says 
that there are ‘five days devoted to the guardian spirits — Farwardi- 
gan’ (vide West's transl., 8.B.E., Vol. XXIV, p. 100). From internal 
evidence Dr. A. D. Mordtmann supposes that the ‘Mainog-i-Khirad’ 
was composed towards the close of the sixth century, A. D. 580-590 
(ef. West, 26rd, p. xvii). But it must have been earlier, for already in 
the reign of Chosroes the Great (531-579), Menander says that this 
festival of the manes was of ten days’ duration as the Byzantine 
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envoys were kept waiting for that period, because the great Sassanian 
king was then engaged in celebrating this festival. Therefore the date 
of the ‘Mainog-i-Khirad’ must be put earlier than the year of which 
Menander wrote. And the allusion in this book to some wars on 
which Mordtmann relies is, as Dr. West rightly saya, ‘too obscure to be 
relied on’ (Jétd p. xvii.). But it cannot be put much earlier. 

Thas it will be seen that the Farwardigan originally, at the time 
when the Purim festival is said by the author of the Book of 
Esther to have bean be instituted, lasted only five days. Purim laste 
for two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, the last month of the 
Jews. Farwardigan lasted for the five days which were placed at the 
end of the last month of the Persian year. The Persian days were 
days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to another and 
gifts to the poor (Zsther 1X, 22). The modern Parsis do what the 
ancient Persians did; ducing the Farwardigan they distribute gifts to 
the poor and send portions or presents to one another. There is much 
feasting also, although in its origin it is a solemn festival being in 
honour of the spirits of the dead. But the Parsis believe that the 
spirits of the departed or ‘Fravashis’ have power to aid in all good works 
and that they revisit during these days specially their earthly haunts, In 
the Yasht called Farwardin, dedicated to the Fravashis, it is said that 
they come to the village in the season called Hamaspathmaedha, “ They 
roam about there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assis- 
tance they might obtain, saying: Who will praise us? Who will wor- 
ship (us)? Who will adore (us)? Who will pray (to us)? Who 
will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, witha prayer for 
righteousness? Whom of us will he call here ? Whose soul is to 
worship you? To whom of us will he give that offering in order 
to enjoy imperishable food for ever and ever ?” (Haug’s transl. in 
Essays, p. 210) The Farwardin Yasht Jike most other Yashts is a 
poem and we have here a highly poetical account of what the 
Fravashis say and do. They are personified, and all the attributes 
of persons are predicated of them here, which, of course, are not to be 
interpreted literally, as that would be against the spirit of true Zoroas- 
trianism. Yet the simple-minded ordinary people from early times, took 
all this literally, and made preparations in their houses for the reception 
of these personified Fravashis, and put food and drink and raiments 
for them, Alberuni says : “ During this time people put food in 
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the halls of the dead and drink on the roof of the houses, believing 
that the spirits of their dead during these days come out from the 
places of their reward or their punishment, that they go to the dishes 
laid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They 
fumigate their houses with juniper, that the dend may enjoy its smell.” 
(Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 210). The Book of Esther called 
‘ Megillah ’ or roll, is read and recited by the Jows during the Purim 
festival : while during the Farvardigan the favourite recitation is that 
of the part of the Avesta called Farokhshi dedicated to the Fravashis, 
though both Esther as well as Farokhshi are read at other times also. 
Now to come to the main point that both Purim and Farwardi- 
gan were spring festivals. That Purim is a spring-festival is evi- 
dent. It occurs about the middle of Adar, the last month of the 
Jewish Calendar which corresponds to March. But Farwardigan 
is not a spring festival now, as it occurs in the earlier part of 
September. But as will be shown presently, this Persian festival 
did oceur in spring at the time when Purim was instituted under 
the circumstances so strikingly narrated in the Book of Esther. 
Our Parsi year is not strictly a solar year, but a little in advance 
of it. Hence in its march through the ages it fails to correspond 
with the seasons, as there is no mode now of keeping the two 
together by intercalating at certain periods the num'er of days it has 
vun in advance of true solar time. But it was not always so. In the 
days of our power, we had a system of intercalation which was 
regularly adhered to, and the neglect of which after the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire when we became fugitives who knew not 
their own country again, has caused the present confusion in our 
calculations and reckoning, and has caused what is really 
spring to be autumn, and summer to be winter. We had in 
former times not the leap year and did not intercalate every fourth 
year the extra day that we ran in advance. We allowed this extra 
day to accurnulate for 120 years, when it grew into a month and then 
eliminated it from our calculations by the intercalation of a whole 
month. The name of this intercalary month was taken from the names 
of the twelve months in succession, so that there was @ second 
Farwardin (the first month of the Parsi year) after 120 years, a 
second Ardibehesht (the second month) after 240 years, and so on 
till there was 4 second Spendarmad (the twelfth month of our year) 
46 
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after 1440 years. To mark which month had its turn to be counted 
again when the intercalary period came round at the end of 120 years, 
they put the five supplementary or rather complementary days 
required to complete the year of 365 days divided into 12 months 
of 80 days each — days called after the five Gathas —at the end of this 
intercalary month. There they remained for 120 years till the next 
period of intercalation, when they were removed to the end of the 
succeeding month. 

This intercalation was an imperial affair with the Persian 
monarchs and was made with great solemnity, The remarks of 
Alberuni on this intercalation are extremely interesting as well as 
helpful, “The quarter of a day", says he, “beyond the 865 days, 
they neglected in their computation, till these quarters of a day had 
summed up to the days of one complete month, which happened 
in 120 years, Then they added this month to the other months of 
the year, so that the number of its months became thirteen. This 
month they called Kabisa (intercalary month), And the days of 
this additional month they called by the same name as those of the 
other months. In this mode the Persians procecded till the time 
when both their empire and their religion perished. Afterwards the 
day quarters were neglected and the years were no longer intercalated 
with them, and therefore they did not return to their original 
condition, and remnined considerably behind the fixed points of time 
ie. real time) The reason was this that intercalation was an affair 
settled under the special patronage of their kings at a meeting of the 
mathematicians, literary celebrities, historiographers, and chroniclers, 
priests and judges, —on the basis of an agreement of all those regard- 
ing the correctness of the calculation, after all the persons I have 
mentioned had been summoned to the royal court from all parts of 
the empire, and after they had held councils in order to come to an 
agreement. On this occasion, money was spent profusely to such 
an extent, that a man who had made a low estimate said, the cost 
had sometimes amounted to a million denars. This same day 
was observed aa the most important and the most glorious of all 
festivals ; it was called the Feast of Intercalation, and on that day 
the king used to remit the taxes to his subjects. The reason why 
they did not add the quarter of a day every fourth year as one 
complete day to one of the months or to the Epagomine, was this 
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that according to their views, not the days, but only the months are 
liable to be intercalated, because they had an aversion to increasing 
the number of the days; this ws impossible by reason of the 
Prescription of the law regarding the days on which zemzema 
(whispering prayer) must be said, if it is to be valid. If the number 
of the days be increased by an additional day, the order of the days 
of zemzema according to the law is disturbed.” 

As to the intercalary month Alberuni says: “ People relate that 
when Zoroaster arose and intercalated the years with the months, 
which by that time had summed up from the day-quarters, time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in all 
future times to do with the day-quartera the same as he had done, 
and they obeyed his command. They did not call the intercalary 
month by a special name nor did they repeat the name of another 
month, but they kept it simply in memory from one turn to another. 
Being, however, afraid that there might arise uncertainty as to the 
place where the intercalary month would have again to be inserted, 
they transferred the five Epagomine, and put them at the end of 
that month, to which the turn of intercalation had proceeded on the 
last occasion of intercalating. And, as this subject was of great 
importance and of general use to high and low, to the king and to 
the subjects, and, ay it is required to be treated with knowledge, 
and to be carried out in conformity with nature (ie, with real 
time) they used to postpone intercalation, when its time 
happened to occur at a period when the condition of the empire 
was disturbed by calamities; then they neglected intercalation as long, 
until the day-quarters. Or on the other hand, they anticipated inter- 
calating the year at once by two months, when they expected that 
at the time of the next coming intercalation circumstances would 
distract their attention therefrom, as it has been done in the time 
of Yazdajird bin Sapur, for no other motive but that of precaution. 
‘That was the last intercalation which they carried out, under the 
superintendence of a Dastur called Yajdajird Albizari. Hizar was 
an estate in the district of Istakhar in Fars from which he received 
his name. In that intercalation the turn had come to Aban Mah; 
therefore the Epagomine were added at its end, and there they 
have remained ever since on account of their neglecting intercalation, 


(op. cit. pp. 54-56.) 
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Here we have definite historical information about the time when 
the last intercalation was performed. Elsewhere Alberuni repeats 
this: “ We are informed by traditions, the correctness of which is 
proved by their mutual agreement, that the last intercalation was carri- 
ed out at the time of Yazdajird ben Shapur and that the Epagomine 
were put at the end of that month, to which the turn of intercalation 
had come, viz., the eighth month (Aban Mah)” (p. 121). Now who 
was this Yazdajard bin Shapur who is mentioned here ? There was no 
king of this name who can be literally bin Shapur or the son of Shapur. 
Yazdajard I, was the son of Varahan or Bahram IV and grandson of 
Shapur IT. But he could not have been the king who made the 
last intercalation, because he was not a staunch Zoroastrian and ‘his 
memory is branded with the well-deserved epithet of Al-Athim, the 
Wicked’, as Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902), the historian of these 
Sassanide monarchs, says. He was so favourably inclined during a part 
of his reign towards the Christians that he even contemplated secking 
admission into the Church by the door of Baptism.’ (Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy p. 274). He also ‘convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
commenced a persecution of the Magians and their most powerful 
adherents which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects 
and has helped to attach to his name the epithet of the harsh and the 
wicked.’ He afterwards, it is true, persecuted the Christians also ; but 
thus gave both parties reason to hate him, and he ‘earned and acquired 
a unanimity of execration which has but seldom been the lot of per- 
secuting monarchs.’ (Ibid, p. 276). He could thus hardly have been the 
monarch who performed the great religious ceremony of intercalation. 

The person, I think, was Yazdajard II, the son of Varahan V. 
The ‘bin Shapur’ of Alberuni means, asit sometimes does, not the actual 
son but the descendant of Shapur, whose name is connected with him as 
that of an illustrious ancestor. This Yazdajard was a very zealous Zoro- 
astrian and a consistent but bitter and successful persecutor of Christ- 
ianity, which he for a time stamped out in his dominions and in Armenia. 
He was exactly such a monarch as could have carried out the inter- 
calation enjoined by religious practice. He reigned from 440 to 457 
A.D. If we count backwards from the time of Yazdajard IL, inter- 
calating the extra month at its proper period of 120 years — though 
it is evident from Alberuni that this was not always done at its 
exact time but sometimes sooner and sometimes later — we find that 
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at the time when Purim is said by the Book of Esther to be instituted 
—‘in the twelfth year of King Ahasuerus’ (Esther IIL. 7.)— the five 
Epagomenw: during which the festival of Farwardigan,as we have scen, 
occurred, were placed at the end of Spendarmad, the twelfth or last 
month of the Persian year. Consequently, the Farwardigan festival 
was immediately before the vernal equinox when the Persian year 
commenced. This is confirmed by the somewhat different calculation 
of Dr. West, according to whom the Persian calendar was established 
by Darius Hystaspes, about the year 505 B.C. From that date till 
120 years afterwards, the Epagomena: were placed at the natural eud 
of the year, that is, after Spendarmad the twelfth month. 120 years 
after, that is to say in 385 B. C., Farwardin being the first intercalary 
month, the Epagomene were placed at its end, till they were removed 
after the next 120 years, #7. ¢., 255 B.C., to the end of Ardibehesht, the 
second intercalary month, and so on till the time of Yazdajard, when 
Alberuni says, they came to be placed at the end of Aban, the eighth 
month. 

King Ahasuerus mentioned in Esther is, by almost common con- 
sent among Biblical scholars, taken to be Xerxes, the son and 
successor of Darius Hystaspes. On this point we may quote the view 
of Dr. Samuel Davidson (1807-1898), onc of the acutest and soundest 
of Biblical critics, as given in his valuable Introduction to the Old 
Testament : ‘ The only probable opinion is that which identifies 
Ahasuerus with Xerxes ; as Joseph Scaliger, Drusius, Pfeiffer, 
Daunhauer, Carpzor, Justi, Jahn, Eichhorn, Gesenius, and most 
modern crities believe.” (Vol, IJ. p. 156)! He well says that what 





. Dr. Davidson thus disposes of tho various other identifications of Ahasucrus 
proposed by other scholars : 

“Great difference of opinion has existed respecting the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther. He was not Cambyses, because the length of his reign forbids; 
nor Darius the Mede, who after subduing Babylon and enlarging his territoriea 
lived no more than two years. Nor was he Astyages, Darius’ son-in-law, becausy 
the extent of Ahasuerus’ empire does not agree with the small dominion beolong- 
ing to Astyages. Nor does Artaxerxes Longimanus suit; though Josephus, 
Petavins, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Prideaux, Hales, and others fix upon him. The 
favour shown to the Jews by him, above all other kings that reigned in Persia, 
is not a proof that they had in his days, such an advocate as Esther to intercede 
for them. In the book of Nehemiah it is never hinted that his queen was 
Jewess, though she is mentioned (ii. 6), and the character of Artaxerxes does not 
accord with that of Ahasuerus in this book. Still less will any other Artaxerxes 
agree ; whether Mnemon as Jerome and Eusebius suppose ; or Ochus as L. Capellus 
conjectures. The name Artaxerxes is always written in Scripture Artachshashta 
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most favours the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is similarity of 
character. On this similarity of character Canon Rawlinson who was, 
as we have already said, both a Biblical scholar as well as the historian 
of these Persian kings, has some pertinent remarks in his Bampton 
Lectures: ‘“ We are at once struck with the strong resemblance which 
his character bears to that assigned by the classical writers to the cele- 
brated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contraven- 
ing Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet not actually blood- 
thirsty ; impetuous, facile, changeable, the Ahasucrus of Esther corres- 
ponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Kerxes, which is not 
the mere picture of an Oriental despot, but has various peculiarities 
which distinguish it even from other Persian kings.” (Bampton Lee- 
tures, p.186). Moreover, Ahasuerus, as Vaux says, is the natural Hebrew 
form of the Persian Khshayarsha (Ancient History from the Monuments : 
Persia p. 50) which the Greeks represented by Xerxes, (cf. Rawlinson, 
Speaker's Comment. Vol. ILI 422), Kerxes reigned for twenty years 
from 486 to 466-5 B.C. and consequently the twelfth year of hia reign 
would be 474 B.C, In that year and for many years after, as we have 
seen, the Epagomenm, the five days of the Farwardigan, were placed 
at the end of Spendarmad, the last month of the Persian year; and 
consequently they just preceded the vernal equinox, in March, when 
the New Year commenced. Hence both the Farwardigan and Purim 
were at their origin spring festivals, held about the time of the 
vernal equinox in the reign of Xerxes. Moreover, just as Spendar- 
mad was the last month of the Persians, Adar in which Purim 





not Ahasuerus, Besides, chronology does not allow of the hypothesis. Others 
think that Darius Hystaspes is meant, and identify Esther with his wife Atossa, 
But no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in Scripture, though the name often ocoura, 
Atossa had four sons by Darius, al! born after he had ascended the throne; and 
therefore she could not be queen Vashti whom the king divorced in the third year 
of his reign. It is true that Ahasuerus is said to have laid a tribute on the land 
and tho isles (Rether x.) and that the same is said of Darius Hystaspes by 
Herodotus ; but Strabo ascribes this to Darius Longimanus; and it seems that 
Darius is there put by mistake of the transcribers for Artaxerxes. Neither Darius 
Hystaspes’ character, nor his conduct towards the Jews, corresponds with what 
the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus. The names of his counsellors in 
Herodotus are not the eame as the names of them hers. We cannot therefore 
assent to this view, though it is held by Ussher, Dupin, F. Spanheim, Luther, 
and others, Nor was he Cyaxares, the son of Phrartes as Nickes tries to show. 
The only probable opinion is that which identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes.” (Intro- 
duction to Old Testament, Vol. IZ. 155-6.) 
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occurred, was the last or twelfth month of the Jews, whose year at 
that time also commenced in spring about the time of the vernal 
equinox with the month Nisan. “ Moses appointed” says Josephus, 
“that Nisan should be the first month for their festivals because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month: so that this month 
began the year as to all the solemnities they observed to the honour 
of God.” (Antiquities of the Jews, I. iii. 3.) The Jews began their 
civil and ecclesiastical years at either spring or autumn at various 
periods of their history. From the sixth to the first century B.C. 
this year began in spring under Babylonian and Persian influence 
(XK. Marti in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IV, col. 5368). This was 
the case at the time of Esther, and we distinctly see the Persian 
influence. Purim and Farwardigan both fell then in March and 
were separated by only a few days. Purim was on the 14th and 15th 
of the twelfth month, while Farwardigan was during the five days 
which followed the twelfth month. 

Dr. Zimmern traces the origin of Purim to the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival celebrated with great pomp and mirth in the opening 
days of Nisan. (M. Clymont in Dr. Hasting’s Dict. of the Bible, Vol. 
IV, p. 175). But we need not scek for Babylonian influence in this, 
for here too we can explain this by direct Persian influence under 
which many of the Jews were at the time of Esther. The Persian 
New Year’s festival of the Navroz was famous for its pomp and 
magnificence, and it immediately followed the Farwardigan. This 
festival began when the five days of the Farwardigan were over, 
and it was an occasion of great mirth and joy as it symbolised the 
renovation of creation by the death of winter and birth of spring. 
Té some scholars must needs find a legendary origin for Purim, they 
need not go to Babylon in search of such a legend. If in the 
celebration of this feast, some sec a Babylonian mythical assembly of 
the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the Far East, 
which again has its prototype in a convivial assembly of the gods on 
the eve of creation,at which Marduk(cf. Mordecai of Esther) will over- 
come the rival power Tiamat (cf. Haman of Esther) and carry out 
the work of creation, similar legends can be found in Persian 
mythology also to suit their fancy. But if an obvious explanation 
can be found on the surface, why go deeper ? 

R. P. Kannan. 


SOME NOTES ON PERSIAN MELODY-NAMES 
OF THE SASANIAN PERIOD. 


It is a well-known fact that music has played a very promi- 
nent part in the Sasdnian Empire. According to Mas‘tdi (Bar 
bier de Meynard II, p. 153), Ardeshir Pépakén, the founder of the 
Sésénian dynasty, divided the ministers and other dignitaries of 
the Empire into seven classes, of which the fifth was made up of 
“the singers, virtuosos and all who pursued the art of music”. 
Bahrim Gér made some alterations in the class of musicians, but 
Khusraw Andsharwir re-established the organisation of Ardeshir. 
When the king received his favourite attendants in private, the 
keeper of the curtain, the so-called “khurram-bish” had the charge 
of inviting the prosent courtiers to sing or play such and such a 
song or air. (Mas‘tidf, Barbier do Meynard II, p. 158.) Ina bas 
relief from the Sdsdnian period (Flandin et Coste pl. 10), which re- 
presents a scone from the wild boar-hunting of the king, we see 
several boats containing harp-playing women. 

Probably this cultivation of music was not confined to court- 
life, but generally characteristic of the Iranian people. Unfortu- 
nately, we have but very little knowledge about that feature of Old 
Iranian art. Hammer, Kiesewetter, Land and others have written 
about the Perso-Arabian musical system, which, though variously 
altered in the course of time, has certainly its roots in the Sisd- 
nian civilisation. But ‘ musical system’ is merely the skeleton. 
Only the living melody makes that branch of mathematics a popu- 
lar art. It would be very interesting, if some one were to gather 
and examine the popular melodies which are still living in Persia, 
and to state the names of these melodies, so that we might com- 
pare them with the old names of melodies preserved in literature. 
It would be interesting, too, to compare such Persian melodies 
with music from other parts of the Orient, wherever the influence 
of Persian civilisation has made itself felt. Certainly the medis- 
val Perso-Arabian music has not disappeared; nowhere have tradi- 
tions maintained themselves more stubbornly than in the Orient. 
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For want of a notation-system the teachers of music of the Islami- 
tie Orient have faithfully transmitted their art to each other from 
generation to generation. And there is no doubt that the music 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that refined music about which Ibn 
Khordsdhbeh (Mas‘tid{, Barbier de Meynard, VIII, 90 sqq.) makes 
so finea speech before the Caliph Mu‘tamid, dates back, essentially, 
to the old Persian kingdom. Thus I think it would be possible 
in many places in the Islamitic Orient to find remnants of Sisdnian 
music, if an orientalist who should be a good scholar equally in 
oriental languages and in music, were.to take up such investiga 
tions. 

Most of the Séstnian melodies, the names of which are preserved 
by Arabian and Persian writers, are ascribed to Barbadh or Pahla- 
badh, the famous court-musician of Khusraw Parvéz'. Like many 
court-musicians from the later Islamitic period, Birbadh was at 
the same time a poet, a compositor and a performer. For the 
banquets of the king he had, as the ‘ Tirfkh-i-guzfda ” of Ham- 
dullth Mustawfi informs us, 360 melodies, one for each day in the 
year’, but the ‘‘ Guzida” does not give us the names of these 360 
melodies. Another Arabian author, Ath-Tha‘tlibf (d. A. D. 
1038) relates how Barbadh, as yet unknown to tho king, gains the 
king's highest favour by performing three airs ; the Yasddn dfe- 
rédh, the Partaw -i-farkhdr, which ‘ gives a delight as that of 
wealth after poverty”, and the Sabz andar sabz, which he executes 


1 Mr. E.G. Browne has gathered in the J. R. A.S., 1899, p. 54 sqq., the most 
important notices about Barbadh givon by Arabian and Persian writers. A fuller 
list is presented in Browne's “ Literary History of Persia”, vol. L., p. 14, n. 2. 

® The old Persian year consisted of 12 months of 30 days each=360 days plus 
5 ‘epagomens * which were added to the Jast month and did not count in popular 
reckoning. The idea “as many as daya in the year” was very common inan- 
cient Persia when the year was always reckoned to 360 days. Artaxerxes II. and 
Darius III. are said to have possessed 360 wives each (Plutarch : Artaxerxes 27, 2 
and Curtius III, 3,24). Strabo mentions a Persian song in which 360 ways to use 
the palm-tree are enumerated. The Syriac version of the romance of Alexander of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes, which is translated from a Pahlavi version no longer ex- 
tant, mentions some large silver globes, each of which would hold 360 measures 
of wine (Budge: Alexander the Great, being the Syr. version of the Peeudo-Cal- 
listhenes, p. 133). Inthe Arabian romance of ‘Umar an-Nu‘mén, which is inserted 
in some editions of the Arabian Nights, ‘Umar is said to have had 360 concubines, 
one for each day in the year; the motive has certainly been borrowed from Persia, 
as Arabs themselves have a lunar year of 354 days. 


47 
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in such a manner that he “ fascinates all the audience by the 
plaintive sounds of the strings and by his gentle modulations”. 
{Ath-Tha‘élibi: Hist. des Rois des Perses, publ. et trad. p. Zuten- 
berg, p. 694 sqq.). According to Firdawsi, the melodies performed 
by Barbadh on that occasion were Khusrawdni (see later on ; in 
other texts, Duhlawdni), Dddh dfertdh (i. ¢., Yazdiin Aferidh), 
Peikar-i-gurd (‘‘ the fight of the hero”, ‘‘so called owing to the 
accompanying words’) and Sabz dar sabz. The descriptions given 
by Tha‘élibi and Firdawsi prove that the names in question signify 
song-melodies and not keys, as the ‘Ushshdg’, the Nowrts and 
other musical terms from a more modern period. 

Of the above-mentioned airs, one — the Sabz [an]dar sabz — is 
to be found among the thirty melody-names enumerated by the 
author of the ‘‘Burhin-i-qiti‘” under the heading “‘ si lahn”.' The 
thirty sire in question were composed by Birbadh for the King 
Khusraw, and their names are arranged alphabetically as in the 
“ Burhan-i-qiti’ ”. 
aed GhIZT or ules GIT — ophee oT — gfiyyt— ound go— wal 
(gmt FL b— Lash Bha— ess ely —wle Holy or whee tel) — gia aye —w lhe ap 
ptt petty wily ya — j1dnd — ¢ 9 nck or ad gh — og 9) URI — Ui 
gotta tm wif —a gf ob bt aot es elt gS 41 BO — egligye 
Sarita She ppl So — ogi Hype — yess — Gites — ley! 
804 gdh gi or pdhgh 80 — 5 y pant 

The author adds that Nizimi mentions these airs in his 
“Khusraw we Shirin”, but that he omits three names, viz, osten unST, 
woe and wey), and introduces instead of them the four 
names ! 537) sla, gy Kas be*, 55) ¢ and wae , but then there 
would be 31 names, while the ‘‘ lahn” are commonly known as being 
30 in number. 

Under the heading ‘‘Khusrawani”, the author of the ‘ Bur- 
hén-i-gfti‘” says that that name signifies one of Birbadh’s airs 
(lahn) which was composed in rhythmical prose, and which con- 
tained good wishes and praise of Khusraw. That air could not be 
placed with the ordinary lahn, because these were only 30 in num- 
ber, and the name “ Khusrawéni” was not among them. 








1 In these 30 melodies we have evidently one for each day of the ancient Per- 
sian month, 
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This notice in the “Burhén-i-qsti‘ ” is probably not quite exact. 
There must have been several “Khusrawénfs”. Ath-Tha‘élibt 
says that Birbadh is the compositor of the “ Khusrawdn‘a” which 
“are executed often, still in our deys, in the banquets of kings, 
and other great men”. ‘Awff calls them gita=*o!s) 4 and no 
doubt we have here what Mas‘idi in a very important passage calls 
4S 41G ,6/! “the royal melodies”. The text of Mas‘idi runs 
as follows’: ..And from them (the Persians) come the keys, the 
rhythms, the use of codas and the royal melodies. These are 
seven in number *. The first is Sekdf, which is commonly used, 
when connections are established between canals is most 
expressive from its codas, and most energetic; «+ offers the 
greatest abundance of beauties in its modulation and has the great: 
est extent in its ascending and descending scales; Mddhdrisnin ia 
the most grave; Stigddh delights the souls ; Sisum is touching 
and grave, and wi (in other texts w=) is composed with 
shakes and in a single key. 

Two of the seven names are lost, and the others are more or 
less corrupt. Only one of them is mentioned elsewhere, viz., Stsum 
which appears twice in the Dfwin of Mintichibri as Shishum. 
Scigddh (9624) might possibly be a misrepresentation of an original 
Shdigtin ($14); this word is used, according to the “ Burhin-i-qiti’’, 
to signify one of the treasures of Khusraw Parvéz, and, as wo 
shall see, several of the treasures of that king are celebrated in the 
airs of Birbadh. The dictionaries know a word Sekdéf with the 
signification ‘‘a clew of silk, as taken from the cones”, and a word 
Sukdfe that signifies a musical ploctrum or bow. The signification 
of Médhirisndn is entirely obscure.” 








1 See the paper of Browne in the J.R.AS,, 1899. 

® Ed. Barbier de Moynard VILL, p. 90. 

* Evidently one for each day in the weck. 

* It is quite possible that the solemn opening ofa now canal was celebrated 
with music, See the notice of Tabari (Néldeke, p. 304) to the effect that Khusraw 
Parvéz convoked the musicians in order to celebrate the completion of adam. 

© Al-Bayhagi gives us the names ofsome minstrels of the SAs4nian period, 
These names, as cited by Browne, (Lit. Hist., I, p.18) are: Afarfn, Khusrawan{ and 
Madhardstani. Might not the names be misunderstood musical terms? Afartn 
which signifies “praise, blossing”, would be a very intelligible melody-name, 
Khusrowént is, as we have seen, the designation of each of the seven royal airs, 
and Médharésténi looks very much like a variant of Médhdrtisndn, 
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In the Diwan of Mintchihri, the Ghaznawid court-post, 
we finda great number of old Persian melody-names. Among 
them is, as above-mentioned, one of the seven ‘“ royal songs”, and 
further four of the 30 lahn of the “Burhén-i-ghti*” (Servistdn, Serv- 
tsehi, Ganj-i-bddh[duard], Ganj-i-gdu) andone of those of the list of 
Niz&mi ([Ghunchei-] Kabk-i-dart). It is noteworthy, too, that we 
find here the name Rést, which signifies also the fourth of the 
twelve Mag&mft or principal keys in the Arabian musical system. 
As a great many names of keys in the Arabian and Jater Persian 
systems remind us of — even if they are not identical with -— the 
Séednian melody-names which have come down to us, it is a very 
tempting theory that the keys are named after such of the old 
airs as were composed in those keys. 

The melody-names mentioned by Minuichihri are tho following : 
Diwan 1,31: wld 
2 Br ety — sale 
7,54: gp of 
1,10: gf gif —olegif 
12,26: syle: Byne— oleias jy yi —y ly 80157 
16,18: why ytyolst 
17, 30: ster sim 
18, 5: yupe® @4Y—jrh oj) es? — (or rather yaboy! ot 
40, 14 und 66, 65.) 
40, 18-17: ting pe — eles tp — thay) wad — 
Sipj232}— Aha — gif erie — if ph PA sto 
Bast what Y — ee se — § be whe) — Apis lt 
at sige 59d EAS — Bikey pe mm a 55g gle 
55,36: sf Ls] (or more correetly, se4)— ped [pa ]J— 
ASpa— gl (This name, as alluding to an Arabian 
legend, must be post-Sésinian.) 
56, 14: pad —yy shen pad! 
58, 30: gad 
63,69: wad gif — 
66, 65-66: pha yt ek? — Sd wil poo-— wl otege 
68, 16-18; Bory —ylinnd S3— wld glare 84 — lng ye 

Finally, I shall try to arrange the whole of that material of 
Sésinian melody-names in categories, adding explanatory notes 
where I can. 


3) nee 
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Tue Seven Kuusrawanis oy Barsapu. 
(Khusraw - airs or royal airs). 
1. Sekdf. Commonly used, when connoctions aro ostablished 
between canals. 
2. .e.eee Expressive and energetic. 
see. Containing beauties of modulationand a great oxtent 
in its ascending and descending scales. 
Médharisndn (?) Grave. 
Sdigddh or perhaps Shdigén. Delighting tho souls. 
Shishum. Touching and grave. 
wtyaiye OF wlyye (?) Composed with shakos and ina single 
key. 
Il. 


Tus Tuirty Lay or Barpapu Anp Orner Metonies 

(among which are perhaps some of Bérbadh’s 365 melodies for 

the days of the year.) 
1. Religious hymns or airs, 
To this category belongs probably : 

Yazdén Gferidh. “ God has created”. 

Vesta. i.e. ‘* Avesta”. 

2. Royal hymns, or airs in praise of the king, 
his queen Shirin and his treasure. 

Khusraw. Tho us of Mintchihri. 

Bdghki-shahriyaér. ‘* The garden of the king”. 

Baghi-shtrin. ‘‘ The garden of Shirin”. 

Aurangi. “ The throneair”. 

Takht-i-Tdqdisi. ‘The sir of the throne Téqdis”. This throne 
has been described in great detail by Tha‘élibi and 
Firdawsi. It was constructed by Jahn Berzin in tho 
time of the legendary king Feridiin and destroyed by 
Alexander, and it was only the kiug Khusraw 
Parvéz who succeeded in rebuilding the throne from 
the remaining fragments. The Téqdfs was of ivory 
and teak-tree, adorned with silver and gold, 180 
cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 cubits high, 
surmounted by a canopy of gold and lapis-lazuli, on 


ws 


Naor 
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which wore represented the vault of heaven and the 
stars, the Signs of the Zodiac and the seven Lishwers, 
(parts of the world), and further, the “former kings” 
amidst scenes of festivals, battle, and hunting. A 
special mechanism indicated the -hours of the day. 
The throne was entirely covered with four carpets of 
brocade, embroidered with gold and adorned with 
pearls and rubies, each of those carpets symbolising 


one of the four seasons. 


Shabdéz. Shabdéz was the name of Khusraw Parvéz’s 
favourite horse. Khusraw loved this horse with such 
passion, that he swore that whosoever should bring 
the tidings of its death, should die, Shabdéz died, 
and the Master of the Horse prayed Birbadh to make 
it knowr to the king in a song. The singer did s0, 


and Khusraw divined the purport and cried: 


unto thee! Shabdéz is dead!” Bé&rbadh answered : 
“Tt is the king who sayeth it.” (See Browne, Lit. 
Hist. I, p. 17 and the article of the same author in 


the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq.). 


Ilaft ganj. ‘The seven treasures.” Khusraw Parvéz had 
seven treasures, whose names are given by Firdawsi'. 
Three of these treasures have their special airs, viz : 
Ganj-i-bddhiward. The treasure that the wind has brought. 
The history of this treasure, according to Tha‘Alibf, 
runs as follows: When Shahrbariz, the general of 
Khusraw Parvéz, advanced against Egypt and des- 
patched an army against Constantinople, the Em- 
peror prepared for flight and put his treasures on 
board a ship, amongst which was a cross said to be 
that of Christ. The ship was brought by the wind 
into the hands of Shahrbariz, who sent the treasure 


to the king. 





the text of 


Sa 


ou 


simp) 


1 Ed. of Mohl. In some oriental editions of Firdawsi, sight treasures are enu- 
merated, and that version is followed by the author of the “ Burhdn-i-qati” (see 
the article ¢ \t4), The melody-name “Haft ganj” by Minuchihri proves that 

iohl has the older and better reading. Probably the eighth treasure 
is only a misreading and a doubling of 3 y3f 3 gif which is often called 
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Ganj-i-gaw. “ The treasure of the ox”. A merchant plough- 
ing with two oxen, his plough-share struck against the 
ear of a jar. He reported the affair to the king who 
ordered an investigation, by which a hundred jara 
full of gold, silver and jewels were found. This troa- 
sure had been buried by Alexander and carried his 
seal, Having presented the finder with one of the 
jars, Khusraw built for the others a treasury called 
“ Ganj-i-giw ”. (Tha‘dlibi.) 

Ganj-i-siikhte. ‘‘ The weighed treasure”, according to the ex- 
planation of the ‘‘ Burhiin-i-qdti”’. I have found no 
further information about this treasure. 

Takht-i-Ardeshir, “The throne of Ardeshir’. Ardeshir Biba- 
kiin was the founder of the Sésdnian dynasty. 

3. Compositions on motives from the legendary 
history, and hergie airs. 

Ayin-i-Jamshédh. ‘“ The law of Jamshédh”. Jamshédh, the 
fourth king from the beginning of human history, was 
the greatest civilizer among the legendary kings. 

Ganj-i-Faridin. ‘‘ The treasure of Faridtin,” who conquered 
the foreign usurper Dahdk. 

Kin-i-lraj. ‘* The vengeance for Iraj.” Iraj, the son of 
Faridtin and his heir as king over Iran, is murdered by 
his brethren Tur and Salm, but later on avenged by 
his daughter's son Mimichihr. 

Nowrttz-i-Kai Qobddh. ‘‘ The New Yoar festival of Kai 
Qobidh”, first king of the Kaidnian dynasty. 

Hugqei-Kéwus. ‘“ The cup of [Kai] Kiwus”, son and succes- 
sor of Kai Qobidh. The use of the Arabic word hugge 
shows that the name is corrupt. 

Siydwushin. ‘‘ The air of Siydwush.” Tho tragic fate of 
Siydwush, son of Kai Kéwus, must havo been an 
excellent theme for a compositor. 

Ktn-iSiyiwush. ‘+ The vengeance for Siy4wush” a8 executed 
by his son Kai Khusraw. 

Kai Khusrawi. “ The air of Kai Khusraw.” 

Dif-i-Rakksh. ‘The word dif is obscure. Rakhsh is the name 
of the celebrated horse of Rustam, the national hero of 
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Iran and subject king of the province of Sejestén. 
Afsar-i-Segzi. ‘‘ The crown of Sejestin,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to Rustam and his ancestry. 
Peikar-i-gurd. ‘‘ The fight of the hero.” 
Addhwdr. “The nobleman,” 
Sarkash. “ The proud man.”* 
Spahbadhin. ‘‘ The air of the general.” 
4. Airs in praise of nature, specially the spring. 
Now-lahiri, ‘“ The new spring air.” 
Nowrtiz-i-buzurg. ‘‘ The great New Year festival. 
Sdz-i-Nowrtiz. “Preparations for the New Year festival.” 
Also called simply ‘‘ Nowrtz”, the second of the lahn 
acourding to Nizimi. 
Mihrgdni. ‘“ The autumn festival air.” 
Mihrgdn-i-churde. ‘‘ The little autumn festival.” 
Sabz dar sabz. ‘Green upon green.” 
Sabz-i-bahar or Sabse-i-bahdr. ‘The verdure of spring.” 
Gul-ntish, ‘ ‘The sweotness of the rose.” 
Sarvistin. ‘* The cypress-garden.” 
i. “The straight cypress.” 
. ‘© The silver cypress.” 
Kabk-i-dart. ‘* The heath-cock” (Tetrao-gallus Cagpius). 
Pélizbdn. ‘* The gardener.” 
A’rdyish-i-khurshédh, “ The beauty of sunshine.” 
Mah-bar-kihin, ‘‘ The moon upon the mountains.” 
Arjane. ‘“ Arjane” is the name of a desert in Fars, 
5. Wine-airs. F 
Rak-t rik. ‘‘ The wine of the soul.” The words rah and rth 
being Arabic, the name must be corrupt, if it is not 
a travslation of a Pahlavi name. The “ Burh&n-i- 
qati’” mentions Rdk as a melody-name. 
Ntshtn-bdde or Bade-i-ntshin, ‘The sweet wine.” 
6. Airs in praise of enjoyment of life in general, 
some of which had probably an erotic character. 
Rishan-cherdgh. ‘* The resplendent lamp.” 
Shddurwdn-i-marvdridh. Bérbadh had given this melody the 








. Or perhaps to read “ Sargash ", and so called after the minstrel of Khusraw 


Parvéz eclipsed by Bérbadh. 
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name Shadurwin, because he had composed it below 
the ‘ Shidurwin” (the curtain at the door of the 
royal palace). One day, the master performed the 
air before the king, who was much pleased and offered 
to Barbadh a dish full of pearls (marvdrid). After 
that event, the air was called Shédurwin-i-marvdrid. 
(Burhin-i-qiti‘). 

Mushk-ddne. ‘‘ The grain of musk ”. 

Mushk-md@li, “ Rubbing with musk”. 

Partaw-i-Farkhér. ‘The splendour of Farkhir”. Farkhir 
is the name of a legendary city famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitants, and has also the signification of an 
idolatrous temple. 

Nish-lebindn. ‘* The [beloved] ones whose lips are sweet as 
honey ”. 

Farruki-riz, ‘‘ The happy day ”. 

Farrukhshab or Shab-i-farrukh. ‘* The happy night”. 

Rdmish-ijdn or Rémish-ijehin. ‘The joy of the soul”, or 
“The joy of the world”. 

Marvdyi-ntk. ‘*The good omen”. 

7. Melodies whose motives cannot be defined. 

Nimriz. ‘' Midday”, also a name of Sojestin. 

Niégisi. ‘The air of the rattle”. The nigts is a sort of 
rattle used by the Eastern Christians instead of a bell. 
The name of this air is probably post-Sisinian. 

Qaft-i-riimt., ‘‘ The Greek padlock” (1). The word gat being 
Arabic, the name must bo corrupt. 

Rdst. ‘The right”. 

Madddeh. ‘‘ Subject”, ‘ Material” (Arabic word). 

Zir-i-Qaisardn. ‘‘ The treble of the Cesars.” (7) 

Gdwizane. 7} 


Stodr-tir. | 

Shakkar-tawin. 

Qalis. 4 Signification obscure or doubtful. 
Ashkane. | 

Beshkane. 


Bartizane. J 
Artuur CaRIsTENSsEN. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF THE ORMAZD YASHT. 


(Epirgp rrom Firtzen Anciznt MSS.) 


Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s life-long work was in the domain of 
Pahlavi literature which still offers a wide field of active work for 
Tranian scholars. From the time of the publication of his An Old 
Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary in , in 1870 collaboration with Dr. Martin 
Haug, to the day of the issue of his last work, the Vendidad, which ap- 
peared shortly before his death, Dastur Hoshang’s interest in Pahlavi 
research was unflagging. 

In response, therefore, to the invitation of the enthusiastic mem- 
hers of the Gatha Society to contribute something to the volume com- 
piled to commemorate the memory of the learned Pahlavist, 1 have 
thonght it appropriate to «do some work in the line to which the 
distinguished Dastur had devoted many fruitful: years of his long and 
studious life. 

I have made use of the same manuscript material in the produc- 
tion of this text, as I have done in my Nyaishes. But I give here 
only the Pahlavi text and reserve the result of the collation of the 
various manuscripts, aud the translation of the same for the second 
part of my series of the Khordah Avesta, which will shortly appear 
as the ninth volume of the Indo-Iranian series of Columbia University, 
edited by my friend and teacher Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, 
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Manexsi Nusserwans Daatia, 


SOME REMARKS ON THE “ DATASTAN | 
MENUK | XRAT.” 


There area great many difficulties in reading the ‘‘Datastain 
i Ménfik i Xrat” out of which we shall take a fow, trying to give 
their real meaning:— 

I. 

In the edition of Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanxsava, Bombay, 
1895, we read in the story of the soul’s fate after the death of the 
body at p. 10: 

ae ews D Dg seve wey 16 ree side ste 

Accorling to the Pazand text edited by West (1871) we must 
read: 

“na tardsik i méenakan ké échi kustak ardst né kunét": ‘On the 
balance of the Spirits, that does not do wrong on eithor side.’ 

Then we must compare Persian wel, [Vuuvers: Lexicon 
Persico-Latinum, 1864, vol. II, p. 5.] which is represented in the 
Frahang of Savemaxy (p. 95) by the mask of: +33, which can also 
be written as +33), With tho privative it would be: 3) or: »3}_ 
(if + is superfluous), to be found as: Se in our tox t. 

But all this seems to be erroneous. West reads the word in 
question in the 24th volume of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 18, 
‘ha-gird? meaning: ‘favour, well-inclination’; with that you may 
compare Persian: y=, ‘to incline’ and: ctf ‘inclination, 
favour, desire.’ [cf. Vutzers : vol. I, p. 961.]. 

Following this hint I have found the same writing, ¢. g., in 
the ‘‘ Dénkart”, vol. I, p. 20 and Glossary of Select Terms, p. last. 
The meaning there given is: ‘a snake, a serpent’.— Of course that 
is not fit for the ‘‘Datastan”, and the same must be said of ~v-Dsy 
which ia found in the ““Dénkart”, vol. IX, glossary p. 5, being an 
infinitive (1) according to the editor, meaning: ‘to gain the love’. 
The “Pahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary”, yol. IV. p. 971 
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has: “Ysg (1) ‘a porcupine’; (2) ‘a serpent’. How can all this be 
understood ? 

Probably we must distinguish two worda:— 

(1) ds, signifying perhaps : ‘a snake',—according to 
the author of the Pahlavi Dictionary, vol. IV, p. 
971, only & mis-writing of: 4y,— if at all this word 
does not mean: ‘a porcupine’. 

(2) ues signifying : ‘inclination,’ to be read: han-grad! 

As regards the first : 

That “-; has the meaning of creature of Ahriman, 
you may see Dk.B. I., p. 20. The toxt of the whole 
12th pursiin can — like that of other pursiins — scarcely bo under- 
stood. The English translation is not in a strict philological 
sense, but is merely a paraphrase. We have: 

SSP EM ES YR OI SU © “05S err UU eons wag 
enmngy RDS Es 6 faips vie 1 aug vee eyes ve 

‘u ruvdn i drvanddn andar dézax® frach nizdikth* i dévan, awid ast i 

Kirm, ast + vazag ast i gazdom, ast i ox, wast ids 0 ast tga 





2 In the word ‘grdd’ and its compositions ‘d° always means 3 in ite older _ 
Persian or Arabian signification. 
. "Piz, yegsa} for Pablavt :as6,— 
‘Inthe Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay, 1872, we read on p. 101: 
Yw5 ne dew ager 12 36) Yes es 8854 a 
© PINE ens; 7 engdss ~ Dd GON AE SED 
* Usdn vas vaku gazdom u mar u mér u makas ukirm uaparth xrafstardn 
pa safer u vénik u 968 u keine gudk i git andar but mat. 7 
‘And many frogs and scorpions and snakes and ants and flies and worms 
and other Ahrimanian creatures came entering into their jaws and nosey and ears 


and posteriors and sexual parts.’ (Cf. Barthelemy: Livre d'Ard¢ Virdf. 1887, p. 
97). The tradition of the Bareie is right in taking : as; as ‘frog’ (Dk.B. I. p. 15 of the 


English translation) for ss: is Av. ys) cf. Bartholomae : Air. Worterbuch 
1889, If yy is not miswritten for; a), tnvaning : asy, it is perhaps @ mask or ideo- 


ram, vee de from Av. daéva [like ay ham/ from Av. ava: Bartholo- 


mae Zum Air. Wortorbuch, p. 137] is not very probable, I profer to rend 99 s.e. 
9? of the frahang ¢ ofm—Di.B.I. p. 19 we road:— v nmdovyy why ae ge. 
ong os ene Hey weds ts We r 1 
‘Andar zamtk frét dudritan é pa g@ karp i 3‘pik apasték giwit chim. * to go 
into the depth of the earth, having the harlot-figure of a viper (wherefrom) the 
Avesta says the reason.’ Cf Ye.8, 16: wmyay anvady bide -bywdacts 
Deng dednef ‘Thou hast made hide into the earth all deva, O Zarathushtra.” 
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harp padtak ... 

‘And to the souls of unbelievers in the hell, quite near to the 
Dévs is manifested, how to be a worm, a frog, a scorpion, & porou- 
pine, and how an ichneumon (?)-and the harlot-body (of a viper).” 

If this interpretation is right, we are allowed:to'take Dox as 
an ideogram meaning perhaps: sukurr,; Avestan dpa, 

As regards the second: 

It is self-evident that we cannot make use of the abovemen- 
tioned meaning of “5 aa ‘porcupine’ in our ‘Détastan’, But if the 
same writing also means: han-yréd (or jhu-gréd,,which isnot 80 
probable) and is akin to Persian: wiwt,S, it would be a fit 
etymology. It happens that we have our word two times in the 
DK.B., vol. 9, p. 441. I do not dare to give a transcription or 
even a translation of the text, for it seems wholly barbaric, either 
written or reproduced. The learned ,Dastur gives): -»we. 
in his Pazand transcription. I read this last word: hangrddih (or 
Augradth) according to DK.B. I. Glossary of Select Terms, p. 17 
and p. 19 of the Pahlavi text where :_»)> is grad. 

Therefore we must read the above mentioned: —3¢ of the 
“Datastin i Méntk i Xrat” us Aangrid ‘ivclination, favour’ and 
translate: ‘‘On the balance of the Spirits, that does not make 
favour on either side.” 

fl. 

At p. 12 of the same edition we have:— 

corey ep aps s by dsy vas nee 

The MS. of Westergaard has + s=y <e ru which, how- 
ever, is not noticed by the Dastur. It is, after all, the right 
reading, for »>-v corresponds to the Avestan aya (cf. Bartho- 
lomae: Air. Worterbuch. 264). 2» is old artiyaka—which would 
be Phi. afréi or perhaps: ahryak, if it ie a ‘mot savant’. 

We should, therefore, have: adak Sré$ i ahrék 6 Ani ahrav 
ruvdn patvdchét : ‘Then Srds the righteous replies to that righteous 
soul,’ 

It. 

On the same page we read : — 

ewe Ow 46 1 ny wep ee ne Yad rete ee ermdy boy 
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The last two words are read: Khérdm dat’ by Dr. Wust (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 24, p. 20) and translated ‘on the march is 
set.’ The MS. of Weatergaard has: eo3-v written as one word. 
This is the right form, and therefore our transcription will be: ‘pas 
fratom gam pa humat u ditikar pe hietu sitikar pa huvardt apar 
ahramthat’ “Then the first step is led into Humat and the second 
into Haxt and the third into Huvarat.'—In the Hidéut Nask (ed. 
M. Haug and E. W. West, 1872) we have a translation of the 
Avestan sentence: — 
ese sny aueger camd, -bybogg aude; Dey syeda odd ssewy tds day 





Se SAS ee 

given in Pahlavi thus :— 

sen aS erp ery weg ne asp ype voy ne onSa win ay ode 
enenss wie eo Yous orgs weg 

ifratom gam frach burt ké mart i akrav ruvan' pa humat bé dat i" 

gyal? humat méhmanih) ditikar gam frach burt... 

Yrdch burt....(u) b2 dds correspond to our ‘apar ahrdmihat 
which justifies our translation. 

Ahramihat or ahramihét is a passive prosent,— infinitive: ahraf- 
tan ‘to lead (in-)to’, — formed by -*h-at (from an a-stem) or by -th-é 
(from an aya-stem, ef. ‘Grundriss der iran. Philol.” vol. I.,p. 812. 
referred to by Dr. West in the Pazand-Sanskrit edition of ou 
“Datastin” at p. 252. Compare also: Sanrmann ‘Manichilisch< 
Studien’ I, p. 51. Petersburg, 1908. In his paper: ‘Hin Bruch- 
atiick Manichaeischen Schrifttums’, Petorsburg, 1904. p.17 ff. 





1 Imitation of the Avestan text and of its construction. 

* Of Bartholomae: Zum Air. Wirterbuch p. 86. 

* Vide above. This word has been read: gérék by Anpreas, divdk b, 
Tacnsox ; West-Haue read: jintk ; the Pazandiat gives 1th “ty. SaLemann’s Fra/ 
ang (p. 68.93) has: 19°6 and: ¢¢ ‘= —From all this the traditional reading soom. 
to conform most to the true value of tho writing, for in tho above-mentionec 
Pahlavi fragments of Turfan we have a word: vy tk ‘place, spot’, to be found aleai 
the Héjfablid inscriptions (Cf. PPGI. Essay on Pahlavi p. 46, 59.) Bosides that there 
has been deciphored another word with the same meaning: gyth (SaveMANn Pp. 63 
Both are identical but of different dialects. The oldest form is oy, that becam 
4k in one and gyék in another territory.—We have the same change as betwee 
yk and gy¢k in the word meaning ‘soul’ Pahlavi: 8° ydn, Persian: we ar 
Tarfan Pablav! gyén (Sarzmann p. 64, AIW. 1478.) 
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the latter has thought air@m‘Aét to be a special term of the Mani- 
chwan doctrines and has repeated this later on. But the occurrence 
of the word in question in the ‘Datastan’ proves it to be a rarely 
used, but yet a well-known Pahlavi word without technical sense. 


Srrasspure. H. Jonxur. 


ART YASHT (YT. XVII) 54-56. 

“dy “wg seni -aysyow -wyedydo ‘van (54) 
smpaggeele egw dd bag SR ery ee “we sagay sang “ps6 
wmigoanyssany +bau} aug “appytayguewlangs} -wnn by amg apes 
-Btga ae wpeaydyang-aslingy angsty as “el erucdy 
Te Cytron wearin -w}a}sng a6 “oh roe pasa} 
sage nw -wppwnw vg 0) “ORE “BUMO (55; 
wes WGC Gave 60 ‘40m swept) nee ban 
a et to “ovat bonaee ny Lyyp)» “arp stave 
ssbyo -auphwe ramtslegan  -rbys -nogeg onsen speed 
“HIP RHO (56) Gy WG upper} at} apo” 
capa loeb} -vyear0w sng R950 9S yy aw ge +6586 
“Pou ep Hong ing WHC G7 Ew “Bap Baw 
ce a poey-w)ug- ben 14493 bgp) uly fa Dag 
ew} aage ssasan}e legen ss bp swe gewssen6 ree “Gye 

BF CR iwayE 6 -wepwEnfw -w]a}suy aby 


The passage 54-56 in Yasht XVII which is devoted to Ashi, the 
goddess of “ wealth earned by piety” has upto now been misunder 
stood by every commentator. And the cause of this has been chiefly 
that the passage was not rightly translated, especially with regarc 
to the verb pazdaya—, which Geldner (Drei Yasht ii, 8) translates by 
* persecute ’ (‘ plagen ’) and Darmesteter (the Sacred Booke of the Hast 
vol, XXIII, 280), by ‘run after’. But as Bartholomae has shown ir 
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his dictionary, 884 seq., this verb signifies rather ‘ banish” or ‘drive 
away’, aad is connected with the root Aud— ‘sit’ or ‘set’, If we 
make this alteration in the passage, the meaning is at once clear. 

“ And the great Ashi Vanuhi said : ‘ None of these shall partake 
of the offerings, which are brought unto me, neither the man whose 
seed is dried up, nor the woman who seeth blood no more, nor the 
youth of tender age, nor the maiden, who hath not known a man. 
When the Turanians and the Naotaras with their swift horses banish- 
ed me, then did I hide myself under the foot of a bull! . . .; but 
the youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known no man, 
drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when the; Turanians 
and the Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then did I 
hide myself under the throat of a ram,?whose flock is an hundred 
sheep ; but the youths of tender age and the maidens who have 
known no man, drew'me from out of my hiding-place.’ ” 

Ié we adopt this translation, we see at once that there is here an 
allegory. The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess of wealth 
therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who symbolise the source of 
all wealth, to people in a low state of civilisation. But the people 
who are compared to inexperienced youths and maidens, do not 
understand the meaning of her flight, that“wealth is to be found in 
the peaceful pursuit of cattle breeding, and draw her from her hiding- 
place by taking delight in continual warfare. 


GIEssEN. Hans Reicuert. 


? The following word baramdyaonahe is obecarc. 


ALLUSIONS TO WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 
LITERATURE.’ 


IntRopuction. 


The last two or three decades of the past century have wit- 
nessed a remarkable rise in tho interest evinced, by scholara and 
laymen alike, in the study of primitive beliefs and customs. From 
one corner of the world to the other, people are busily engaged in 
collecting accounts of superstitions and magic practices of savage 
and civilized races. Societies are being established for this special 
purpose ; scientifie publications on the “subject are being edited by 
the tons and hundreds ; new books dealing with this interesting 
field of research are being presented almost every day to the 
general reader ; and the Science of Folk-Lore,’ so long under- 
estimated in value and even ridiculed by many, is gradually gain- 
ing recognition as an important source for the understanding of 
the spiritual environment of our pre-historic, savage ancestors. 
It is surprising, however, that among the numerous works on 
primitive beliefs of the various races, so few are devoted to 
the allusions to magic among the ancient Iranians and to certain 
other primitive traits in the Iranian people ;* and yet it is to the 


4 ‘This article was yaggested to me by my Friend and teacher, Professor A, V. Williams 
Jackson of Columbia University, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestione bearing 
both on its subject matter and on its style. 
3 For general infurmation on this subject the reader ig reforred to works such ag: 
A, Lang. Magic and Reliyion. London, 1901. 
M, R. Cox. Jatroduction to Folk-Lore. London, 1895. 
F, T,Elworthy. The Evit Eye. London, 1895, 
J,G, Frazer. The Golden Bough. 3 vols., 24. ed., London, 1900, 
Lehmann. Aberglaube und Zavborei von den aoltesten Zeiten Uie anf die Gegewosrt, State 
wart, 1898, 
W. Mannhard. Wald- und Fe/d-Kulte, 2 vois., 2d. ed., Berlin, 1904-05, 
L. F, Maury. La Magie ot Pastrologie. Paris, 1877. 
B. B, Tylor. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 8d. od. New York, 1889, 
B. B. Tylor. Researches into the Early Histury of Mankind, 24. ed., London, 1870 
@ Thoanthor knows of only the following contributions to tho atudy of anoient Iranian 
primitive liefe : 
A.V, Willisma Jackson. On some Avestun Superstitions and their parallels elewhere, 
TAOS, 18, 59-61., Now Haven, 1885. 
Sivanji Jawahedjl Modi. Charme or Amulets fur some Discascs of the Hye. J.BAB. & 
‘No. 6., Bombay, 1894, 
J.J, Modt, Two Amulets of Ancient Portia, Bombay, 1901. 
J.J. Modl, The Cock as a Bacred Bird in Ancient Iran 
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Tranians that we owe the general designation for magic. The word 
‘ Magic”, as is well known, is derived from the Old-Persian magav', 
and denotes ‘‘ the (pretended) art of controlling occult forces and of 
producing effects contrary to the known order of nature”. 

The purpose of this article is to gather all the more important 
allusions to Sorcery and Witchoraft and other practices included 
in the goneral term magic, contained in the Zoroastrian literature’, 
and to presont also a concise exposition of certain other primitive 
beliefs prevalent among the ancient Iranians. The aim is merely 
to supply, for the timo being, the need of a more general and ex- 
haustive work ; and for that reason, and because of limitations of 
apace, this monograph is not intended to be comparative in its cha- 
racter. Only in cases where it seemed desirable to bring out a 
point more clearly, have { drawn attention to analogies among 
other races. 

For the sake of ‘convenience, the matter to be discussed has 
been divided into the following subdivisions: (1) Sorcery and 
Witchoraft; (2) Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans; (3) 
The Evil Eye; (4) Nail-Paring and Hair-Cutting; (5) 
Noxious Creatures ; (6) Miscellaneous Beliefs; (7) Spells and 
Exorcisms. A short discussion on the nature of those categories 
will precede each subdivision. 


1. Sorcery ann Wircucrart. 


The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is one of the most 
universal aud deep-rooted beliefs in the heart of man, It is found 
spread over such a vast area and has penetrated so deeply into the 
very soul of every people that, as John Wesley, the noted English 
divine, has said, ‘‘ To give up the belief in witchcraft would be to 


* ‘Tho etymology and original meaning of thie word are unknown, For a discussion see 
Bartholomae, Air.W, ool, 1111 under Magan, 

* The New International Encyclopedia, ed, by Gilman, Peck and olby, 12,678, New York, 
1908, 

© To this end the enthor has examined the contonts of the Zoroastrian literatura, na far a¢ 
they wore ancomible through translations, printed texts and transliterated editions of manus- 
sripta, The references include the Avesta proper, the Pahlavi commentarion and translations of 
Avortan texts, the other Pahlavi writings, both on religious and on non-religious subjects, and 
Some spacimens of the so-called Modern-Persian Zoroastrian literature of the Parsie, notably the 
Sad-der and Zartasht-NAmwab, thoan two latter books belag seqaels to the Pahlavi Dinkart and 
‘ZAt-oparam, 
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give up the Bible”.' The names under which this belief is known, 
vary according to the extent to which it occurs among the differ- 
ent races, and the designations are often chosen arbitrarily by the 
writers. The most frequent terms assigned to it are: Magic, 
Enchantment, Demonology, Satanism, Diviuation, Sorcery, Witch- 
craft and Phallicism. In Avestan the term usually employed is 
yathwa, literally ‘‘ sorcery”. 

The attitude which tho ancient Iranians took towards the 
practice of sorcery and witcheraft was wholly hostile in its charao- 
ter. In this they coincided with the other races of remote ages, 
for no ancient race is known to have furthored or even to have 
tolerated the practice of sorcery aud magic — using that term in 
the sense of Black Magic’, Consoquently, 0 spirit of hostility 
permeates in the highest degreo the sacred books of the Zoroas- 
trians, which is in perfect accordance with the doctrine of two 
supreme principles of this religion. Tu a worshipper of Ahura 
Mazda there is nothing more hateful and heinous than Ahriman 
and his creation. And we have tho authority of the Vendidad 
(J. 14.) for the statement that Angra-Mainyu “ who is all death, 
counter-ereated the evil work of witehoraft (ugha-ydtava)", and of 
the Bindahishn (28, 40.) that “of the Evil Spirit aro the law of 
vileness, and the roligion of sorcery”. 

As a product of Ahriman’s wicked creation, the sin of witch- 
craft is anathematized by the Iranians aa an abominable crime. 
Tn the Pahlavi book Diné-+ Mainé,-i Khirat (36. 17.), for example, 
the Sage asks the Spirit of Wisdom, which sin is the most heinous, 
and the answer is given: ‘‘The practice of witcheraft (ke jadut 
or zandikt kuned)” and in the Khv?tik-das, witchcraft is called the 
most grievous sin of all.*, How much the Iranians loathed sorcery 















in Smith's Dictionary of Bit! 
‘Thou shalt not enffer « witch to 

“4 man, nleo & woman that bath n familiar spirit, or that [9 a wizard, shall anrely be put 
to death.” Leviticus 90,27. 

+ For all incantations intewled to destroy life, for magic rites with roote xnd for various 
Kinds of sorcory a fine of 290 panas shall be inflicted” Manx 9.290, 

‘The ancient Babylonians aeem to bo an exception to this rule, for, according to Sayce, 
witchcraft and necromauey flourished in Babylonia, ‘Thostate religion was compelled 
te recognize it and to lend it ita manction aod contro!.— A. H, Saye, The Religions 
of Anvient Egypt and Babylonia, p, $19 Edinburgh, 1902, 

BL W, Woet The Meaning of Khvetud-das, SBE. 18.417. 
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is shown clearly by a passage in Dinkart 8.35. 13., where this 
practice is compared to the sin of unnatural intercourse ‘ for 
which there is no atouement”.' This passage asserts that those 
who perform unnatural intercourse are merged in sinfulness as the 
serpent Srobar (Av. ashi sravara) is in witchcraft. 

Terrible punishments hereafter await those who have resorted 
to sorcery. According to the Arti Virdj’ Namah: they lacerate 
their breasts with their hands and feet: their feet stand on hot iron 
and dogs gnaw their bellies;* their tongues are cut away and their 
eyes are gouged out; snakes, scorpions, worms and other noxious 
creatures devour their brain, and from time to time they them- 
selves scize upon their own body and guaw their own flesh,” until 
at last they ae forced to devour their own dead refuse.‘ 

This attitude of the I: nians towards sorcery finds its justifica- 
tion in the disastrous consequences which were brought about by 
witchcraft. ‘ Its nature, by which it is known and seen at once”, 
says Vendiddd 1. 14., in the words of Darmesteter’s rendering, “‘ is 
such that wheresoever they (the wizards) go forth and raise a ery 
of sorcery (ydtumantem), there (in the Hattumant region) the 
most deadly works of witchcraft (ydtumastama) go forth ; from 
there they come and kill and strike at heart and they bring locusts‘ 
asmany as they want ”.* ‘Through sorcery” (ydthwa), states 
Yasna 8, 3., “‘the world of Rightcousness is rumed”, and the 
Selections from Zitsparam (Il. 7.) assert that destruction and 
injuries to mankind are due to it, while the Bahman Yushi (2. 26.) 
claims that “ through witchcraft (ydtikih) the race of wrath 
rushes into the countries of Tcan and everything encounters annihi- 
lation, direst destruction and trouble.” Witchcraft is further- 
more a source of apostasy, for according to Hndahishn 28. 4., 
Ahriman seduces men “‘ into affection for himself and to disaffeo- 
tion for Ahuramazd” by their belief in witchcraft (ydtdk-dindth), 
and, according to Dinkart 7. 4.72., mankind came to idolatry 
through the soreety performed by Dah&k in Babylon. Sorcery is 


1 Va. LU, * AV. 76, » AV. aI. + AV. 85, 

1 Bee below under Noxious Creatures, 

4 “Le fiéan cr6é contro Io Saistin est 'nbondaneo de sorcelleris ; at ce caractére paratt par 
ceci que tous les hommes, qui viennent de ce lien exercent I'asteologie: oca magiciena font 


vonir......la neiga, 1a gréle, laraignée ot le aanterelle,” Darmesteter, LeZA, 2,13.n.82, 
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also the cause of many a quarrel, as shown by a passage in 
Dinkart 8.17. 6., which states that there are six modes of engaging 
in conflict: “ through assault, false teachings.....and through 
speaking with wizards’ spells (ydtak govishnihd)”? 

The demons in particular are said to have practised sorcery. 
Noktargfé who was anxious to obtain the glory of Feridtin, is 
reported by the Bdndahishn (31. 32.) to have created by magic 
acow and to have fed her with the reeds on which the Glory 
had settled in the hope that by giving her milk to his sons 
they might come into possession of the much coveted prizo of 
the divine splendor. The serpent Srdbar, as already mention- 
ed, was also skilled in this art.’ The monster Azhi Dahika 
of Babylon was another demon whose fainc as a sorcerer seem- 
ed to have been world-wide. He was well-versed in witcheraft,’ 
being the first one to glorify it,' and to introduce into the 
world “many ways of sorcery (jadi) and evil doing.’ The 
Ditistan-t Déniy (37. 97.) relates that he had once escaped from 
the fetters of Feridiuand became through witcheraft a powerful de- 
mon, until Keresispa, the Séman, crushed his fiendishness with 
a eypress-club and “‘brought him back to the just law of the sacred 
beings”. ‘‘ His evil deceits done in Biaptl” through witcheraft 
were a surprise to everyone.’ Dirisrébé, oue of the five Karpan 
brothers, who were inimical to Zoroaster, was tho fourth demon 
renowned for sorcery,’ although his greatness in occult sciences 
does not compare to that of his predecessor Dahik. It is related 
by the Dinkurt (7. 3. 8.) that after tho Lirth of Zaratusht,” this foul 
Dorasrdb6 through his witcheraft cast such a fear into the mind of 
the child’s father, Porishispo, that he asked the wizard to kill 
Zaratusht." On another occasion, says Vinkart (7. 3. 32.) when 
the young child was playing with other infants, he and his brother 
Britrék-resh terrified the children through sorcery in order to 
injure Zaratusht. The second of the five Karpan brothers, named 
Brftrdk-résh, was likewise a magician. He was ‘‘ the most far- 





1 Foran oxplanation of this phrage see below j). 406, 

© Dk, 8.35.13, ® Dk, 9.10.3. * DD, 73.3. ® hog, 65, 

« Dk. 7.4.72, t Dk. 7.3.4; ZN, 202. 

© When quoting Pablevi writings usc Zaratusht for the Zarathushtra form of the Avesta, 

» For an exhaustive discussion of the miracles preceding and following Zoronster's birth, neo 
‘A. V. Williams Jackson : YZerouster, the Prophet of Ancicnt Iran, p, 28-29, Now York, 1899, 
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seeing as to witchcraft in his district ”,' and a powerful chief of the 
magicians ”.’ Afrasyab, the Turk, is said by the Aogemadaecha 
(65.) to have vainly tried to escape through witchoraft (ydtu- 
sari) the onslaught of Astdvidhad, the demon of death. The 
whole Turanian race was accused of sorcery, for a legend says that 
on seeing the partiality of the Holy Ox in settling their land-dis- 
putes with the Iranians, the Turanians proceeded to destroy by 
witchcraft the object of their anger*. Another demon well versed 
in magie was Akht, the wizard, who asked thirty-three enigmus 
of Yoésht-i-Fry4ué,' and the saine ill repute was borne by Vidrafsh, 
the magician, who with a weapon forged by witchcraft killed in 
the battle of Vishtispa against the Hyaonians the commander-in- 
chief of the Iranians, Zarit? Mahrkisha was the last male demon 
to be accused of witchcraft, it being stated in the Dinkart (7. 9. 3.) 
that ‘“ most of mankind perished through the winters and witchcraft 
of Mahrkiis ”. 

The harlot as a personification of lustfulncss is also con- 
nected with sorcery, as shown by the following Avestan prayer 
contained in Yasna 9, 82. “ OQ Haoma, hurl thy mace against 
the body of Jahi devoted to magie—(yéttumm«itydi) ”. Even Zoroas- 
ter’s own mother, Daktaub (Av. Dugdhava), the most pure of 
maidens, did not escape this terrible accusation of using enchant- 
ments. Tradition relates that when the demons realized tho 
futility of their attempts to kill Zaratusht’s mother, they caused 
Winter, the Demon of Pestilence, and Oppressive Eneinies to invade 
the district, and claimed that D&ktaub, through her witchcraft, 
brought these disasters upon her tribosmen.” How susceptible 
people were in those days to this accusation is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that no persuasions or proofs could clear 
Diktaub in the eyes of her countrymen. The people demanded 
that she leave the district, and Diktaub was forced to submit.’ 
In like manner, Zoroxster, the prophet himself, had on one occa- 
sion to suffer from the consequences of such an accusation, The 
Zartusht-Namah (895-940) relates that the wise men of king 
Gushtisp, jealous of Zaratusht’s success at court, accused him of 


. Deal. 2 ZN. 880, 
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practising sorcery. All proofs being against him, the prophet 
was cast for a time into prison, but finally released by a miracle. 

The inference that the Evil-Spirit, Ahciman, practised sorcery 
ean be drawn from the nature of the technical term for the verb 
“to create” that is used to denote the act of ‘ creating” by 
Ahriman. The Avesta uses in such vases the oxpression yr 
kerantat, which is usually rendered by ‘‘ counter-created” or “ mis- 
created”. In an article which appeared in the Spiegel Mcmorial 
Volume’ I have shown that this expression has a derogatory mean- 
ing and that it is used to differentiate the “ act of creating” by 
Angra-Mainyu, which is unlawful and pernicious, from that of 
Ahura Mazda, which is lawful and beneficial. The nature and 
character of Ahriman as well as that of his crontures are so heinous 
and horriblo that they warrant the assumption of a creation by 
magie and witchcraft. It is therefore permissible to translate jra- 
kerantat by “‘ created through witchcraft”, as was done by 
Darmesteter’ in his first translation of the Vendidad. Of the many 
Abrimanian creatures, the most important for our consideration 
are the serpent in the river, the locusts, ants, the Pairika 
Khnithaiti, the evil work of witcheraft, menstruation, and the 
evil-eyo, all of which are mentioned in the sacred books of Zoro 
astrianism.’ 

The strugglo against witcheraft and its adherents forms a 
very interesting part of the Zoroastrian belief in sorcery. Ahura 
Mazda is said by the Selections from Zftsparam (I. 4.)* to have 
been engaged in a conflict with Ahriman in ordor to keep away the 
arch-fiend from his territory and that he accomplishod this 
“through pare words that confounded the witeheraft (ydtily sturtako 
karte) of the enemy”, and the same source states in another con- 
nection (Zsp. ft. 7.) that the supremely-bencfiting Fire struggles, 
as an assistant to Srésh, with the spiritual fiend, and watches — 
especially at night — the “celebration of witchcraft”. Zaratusht 
has, according to Dinkart 7.5. 8., disclosed to mankind the rites 
of driving out pestilence and of disabling sorcery and witchcraft, 





1 Lee, J. Frachtenberg, Etymological Studies in Ormasdian aud Ahrimanian words in Avestan, 
pp. 269-289, Bombay, 1908, 

* ZA, SBE, 4, Oxtord, 1890, © Va. 2.2.4.6.9.18.17 5 90.8.6.7.9. 

4 BW. West, Zhe Selevtione of Zad-sparam in Avesta, Pablaci, ete, Studics in Honour of 
D, P. B. Sanjana, First Series, p. 44,, Btrassburg, 1904, 
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anda Vendidid passage calls the Mazdayasnian law “a good 
remedy against the slaying by witchcraft (ydtughnim)”.' 

The horror of the crime of sorcery made the true Zoroastrian 
anxious to avoid it and actuated him to repent it even in cases 
where no offence took place. The Patits, for example, the Zoro- 
astrian confessional formule, contain invariably the following 
phrase: “I repent with thoughts, words and deods all my sins 
belonging to the grade Ageref......Ydtu ete.” or “I repent the 
utterance of magical spells,’ the practice of magic, the worship- 
ping of sorcere:s,' and the teaching of witchcraft’, Evon 
at the moment when the Mazdaworshipper is to enter into 
matrimonial life, he is reminded of the crime of sorcery, as 
we know from the Nikth, or marriage-prayer, which closes with 
the words, ‘* Let one praise the Pure and drive away Sorcery”.” 

It is to bo greatly rogretted that so many Nasks of the ori- 
ginal Avesta were lost or destroyed. From the short extracts of 
them given in the Dinkurt, we can infer that they contained highly 
valuable information on the pratice and nature of witchcraft, which 
is not to be found in the Nasks that escaped destruction. Tho 
Nikadiim Nask, for instance, gave an exposition of the existence 
of many kinds ‘of speaking with wizards’ spells”,’ and it con- 
tained also a discussion of the possibility of ‘inflicting the death 
penalty upon children for speaking with wizards’ spells when 
in company of their guardians, and also upon a woman, when she 
is her own guardian”.’ The “speaking with wizards’ spells” 
{Av. yiltuwtay, Phl, ydsdk govishnihd) as noted above, was classi- 
fied as one of the six modes of engaging in conflict and was looked 
upon as a very grave offence’. The form of such a spell, ars pro- 
served in the Pahlavi book Jurhdug-i Oim aévak (Reichelt’s ed. 
25a; Hoshangji and Haug’s ed. 34. 3 : 72. 10.) was : (ka géwet é dud) 
paé yithkih ape murnjiném which West translates: “(When one 





1 Va. $41, od. N. L. Westergaird, p. 860, For a digcussion of yatighnim vee Bartholomae, 
alir Wb, col, 1284. 
© Patet Qod 3 ; Patst Erdnf 10; Patet Aderbut 5, in Spiegel, Khorda-Acosta 207-229, 
# “ Paroles de sorcellerie”, Darmesteter, LeZA. 3.173. 
4 “Buseignor Ia magie,” loe. cit. © “Senquérir de magic," loc. cit, 
* Fr, Spiegel, Khorda-Avesta, 3.288,  % Dk. §.17,6; 19.2. ; 90.39, * Dk, 8.20.88, 
* Bec above, p. 403, 
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says) I will destroy thee by witcheraft”'. The‘ Nask from which 
this quotation is taken treated alao the subject ‘ of evidence of 
witeheraft, of the infliction of the death penalty on account of enter- 
taining fondness for witcheraft and for laughing at it’. It 
contained likewise a summary of the practice of witchcraft ‘as 
far as the moderate and justifiable production of mutual afflictive- 
ness thereby was concerned” *, The Sukdidum Naxk, moreover, 
is reported to have given a discussion of the ‘‘ manifest indications 
of witchcraft and ordeals” whereby a person accuxed of witch: 
craft could be incriminated or acquitted on such a charge ;* and 
finally, the Spend Nask contained “a collection of different 
opinions about sorcery” *. We must not noglect, moreover, to state 
in conclusion that there is a gloss: ydturta = yitik govishniha found in 
the Marhdng-i-Gin-atvak (Reichelt’s od. 25a: Hoshang}i and Haug's 
ed. 34.3: 72. 10. This completes the list of practically all pass- 
ages in the Zoroastrian literature that allude to tho practice of 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

From what has been said above, it can be seen that the Irani- 
ans (as they appear to us from their religious writings) were con- 
fronted with the primitive belief in soreery and witcheraft from 
the earliest times. They held it, however, in accordance with the 
pure principles of their lofty veligion, in extreme abhorrence, put- 
ting it on an equal footing with the threa groat sins, which the 
Mazdayasnian religion deems inexpiable". The practice of 
sorcery undoubtedly existed in anciont Iran, being present sub- 
consciously in the minds of the people oven in the days of Zoroas- 
ter. It did not, however, play as important a roluas among the 
other races, owing to tho strict adhorence of the Iranians to the 
Mazdayasnian religion and to its sound and simple teachings. But, 
later on, when the influence of Zorvastrianism began to decline, 
the belief in sorcery assumed larger proportions, and became a 
powerful factor in the everyday life of the Iranian. This latter 
point is substantiated by the fact that in the Avesta proper the 
allusions to sorcery and witchcraft are quite scarce, whereas in 
the Pahlaviand other post-Zoroastrian writings there are numer- 





1 E,W. West, Pakinei Torts, SHE, 37 40. n. ¢. 
* Dk, §.19.64.65, * Dk, 8 20.89. «Bk. 8.42.13, 
® Dk.7.8.8, # Vd. 1.11.13,16 ; Dk. 8.85.18. 
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ous references to it, showing thereby that the Iranians too — as so 
many other races — had finally become the victims of the mysteri- 
ous fascination of Magic. 


2. Wizarps, Wircuss, Kavis anp Karpans,' 


The belief in wizards and witches, that is to say, in individuals 
who exercise some mysterious dread power over others, has suffici- 
ently been indicated in the preceding chapter to require any fur- 
ther introduction. A belicf in such beings has existed at different 
times among every people, and the nature attributed to the idea of 
them has varied only according to the individual conceptions of 
magic. The Iranian sorcerer (Av. ydtu, Phi. ydtik, Persian jadi) 
differs in no respect from his compeer in the uther races. He is 
a human being whose mind is bent solely upon harming his fellow- 
ereatures. Thewiteh (Av. pairika, Phi. parit, Persian part)’ is the 
feminine counterpart of the wizard, and has a somewhat different 
nature in ancient Persia from that usually assigned to her. She 
corresponds more to the idea of an enchantress, and is represent- 
ed as a beautiful, supernatural female, whose rancor is aimed chiefly 
at seducing the Mazdayasnian from the true religion by means of 
love-artifices.* 

The Kavis' and Karpans, who are commonly associated with 
this evil company in the formulaic anathema of the Avestan texts, 
hold a sumewhat different position than the two preceding in the 
Zoroastrian hierarchy of malignant creatures. These names were 
originally applied to the priests and kings of the non-Zoroastrian 
faith.’ They afterwards became the enemies both of the people and 
the Mazdayasnian religion, and they evinced an exceptional hatred 


2 Of the vast aumber of demons only such are considered in this paper’ as aro oxpressly 
a}luded to aa wizards or witches. 

* Her name appears still in Modern Persian as Peri, a kind of fairy, and fe familiar 
through the Iyrlo in Moore's Zatle Rook: “There stood a Peri at the Gate.” 

4 A.V, Williams Jackson, Die Iranische Religion in @rundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 
2,665, Strassburg, 1896-1904 ; Bartholomae, Air W6. col. 864 under pairibt. 

4 It must be borne in mind that the Avesta mekes a distinction between good and wicked 
Kavis, The good Kavis like Kari Vishtdspa, Kavi Usan are mentioned in Ys. 18.7. ; 46-14; 
BLG, ; 58.2.5 5 Ye §.45.108. ; 19.138, ; 19.71, ; eto. 

‘Vd. 18.1. ; Q1-1, See also Darmosteter, Le7A, 1.264,; Haug, Estays on the Sacred 
Vritings and n uf the Parsis, 8a. ea, (edited by E. W. West) p. 289, London, 
1684. ; aud Bartholomse, ir, 175, cols, 456,686, 
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towards the prophet and his immediate fan ily.' Tradition renders 
these two names as “blind and deaf” (to the teachings of 
Zoroaster). 

In accordance with the vicious uature of the wizards and 
witches, the Zoroastrian writings represent them as erentions of 
Angra-Mainyu. The Pahlavi Lintert (9.24.16.) relates that the 
Evil-Spirit once roared thus: ‘‘ I have produced for the annoyance 
of any upholder of that (Ahuramazdian) religion 99,999 wizards ”. 
Another passage, in the /Atistdnt Déniy (37.55.) says that “ the 
fiend of the gloomy race produced affliction of many, (namely) the 
witches of nature ”, and, according to Vendidid 1.9., Angra-Mainyu 
erented the witch Khnithaiti, who clave unto Keresfispa. The 
Shatréihd-i-Airdn refers to Ahriman as a sorcerer full of destruction, 
who built the city of Aimui, the home of Zaratusht, the Spitama;? 
and in addition to these references, the Datistdn? Déniy (39. 11.) 
mentions the fact that as soon as Ahrimancame upon the creatures, 
demons and witches rushed upon the earth. 

The nature of the witches is partly described in the holy books. 
According to Yasht 8. 8., they fly in the shape of falling stars 
betweon the earth and heavens, and the later writings depict them 
as “ overspreading the light and glory of the shining luminaries”,” 
as “ opposing the colestial sphere and the constellations of the 
Zodiac”,’ and as trying ‘‘ to cut and break up the road and pass- 
age of the sun, moon and stars”* Another Pahlavi tradition, con- 
tained in the Détistdn-i Dénig (24. 5.), hays that they collect the 
crimes and sins of # person that are unatoned for, and bring them 
to the accounting on the third night of one’s death. To the 
wizards was ascribed the faculty of killing persons’, of bringing 
diseases upon them’, and of using the nail-paring which was thrown 
away without performing the prescribed rites, as deadly weapons 
against the bird Ashdzushta, us described below.” These wizards 
were renowned as physicians, and their medical prowess was often 
resorted to. Dinkart (7. 2. 53.) narrates that when Daktaub, the 
mother of Zaratusht, was rendered sickly by the demons, she went 


a E,W. West, Pahlavi Tests, SBE, 37, 111.0, 4. ‘ 
2 3.3, Modi, ShatrGih4-i-Atrdn translated with notes, p. 69, Bombay, 1899, 

= DD, 97.66. « MKh, 49.16. © MEh. 49.18.14, © V4.7 
¢ Dk. 8.42.1, Va. 47.10. ; Bd, 19.19, ; 84. 14.10, Bee also p. 426, 
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to consult a wizard-physician, named, Storko.’ Fortunately, she 
was deterred by Ahuramazd, who warned her that the medical 
treatment by a wizard would mean destruction toher. The Selec 
tions from Zdt-sparam (18, 1.2.5.) relate that when Zaratusht was 
declared by the Karaps to be foolish, senseless and secrectly cor- 
rupted, his father went with him to a wizard to have him cured. 
The wizard, as the story goes on, urinated into a cup and offered 
it to Zaratusht in the hope that by drinking this potion the 
prophet would become really polluted. 

Wizards were known also as astrologers and interpreters of 
signs. The Selections from Zit-sparam (14.16. 17.) tell that Zara- 
tusht laughed aloud at his birth. The father wished to know 
the reason of this uncommon phenomenon, and he asked a wizard 
who answered him thus: ‘ He who Isughs during his birth does 
so, because he sees Righteousness as his end”. In another passage 
Pértishispé is said to havo asked a Karap wizard for an explana- 
tion of the marks and specks on Zaratusht’s body’, The Yathdr-t 
Zarirdn (35-39) describes how King Vishtisp asked Jamasp, the 
foreteller, to foretell from the stars the probablo results of his 
battle with the magician Arjisp of the white Hyaonas. The pro- 
phecy did not please the King, and he angrily exclaimed : ‘‘ You 
magician, you deceitful slave, you are not right, since your mother 
was 6 sorceress and your father a liar”.° 

Wizards and witches were especially dreaded for their mali- 
cious vindictiveness towards pregnant women and newly-born 
children. Thus the Dinkart (8.38.6), Shiyast ld-shdyast (12. 12.) 
and the Sad-dar (16, 1-4.) are unanimous in advising the mainte- 
nance of a fire forat least three days and nights in a house that 
shelters a pregnant woman, or a woman recently delivered of a child 
and of a newly-born child, ‘‘ in order that the wizard and witches 
may not do any harm unto them ”.‘ 

The Iranian wizards and witches, like those believed in by 
other races, give birth to various noxious creatures. We are told 
by the Bandahishn (23. 1.) that when Yima lost the glory of his 


2 Bee also Zap. 14.8.4. 
© Zap.162. ® YZ. 55. 
+ ‘The custom of burning a light dey and night for the protection of s newly-bora ebild ia 
quite universal, 38ee Elworthy, Zhe £vil Hye, p. 4301. 
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sovereignty, he fied with his sister Yimak from the country. A 
witch and a demon who were sent by the demons to overtake the 
fleeing couple, wou their confidence, and the four continued the 
journey together. After a certain period the wizard married 
Yimak, while Yima espoused the witch. Various noxious crea- 
tures, such as the bear, Gandarep, Gosibar, the tortoise, frog, and 
othera were said to have been the offspring of these unions. The 
terrified Yimak wished to divoreo the demon, and one day when 
Yima and the wizard were intoxicated, she changed garments and 
places with the witch and lay down with Yima, performing 
thereby the Khuétik-dus (Av. evaéteadatha, the next-of:kin-marri- 
ago, which was looked upon, later un, as a powerful means of 
smiting wizards and witches.' 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Zoroastrian 
belief, the negro owes his origin to such a union. The Pahlavi 
tradition relates that, during the reign of Azhi Dahaka, a young 
woman was adinitted to a demou and a young man coupled with a 
witch. On seeing each other, thoy had sexual intercourse and 
‘owing to this one intercourse the black-skinned negro arose” .* 

The sacred books of the Zoroastrians mention many individual 
wizards and witches whose names are handed down to posterity 
through some great malicious deed. Mahrkisha, mentioned above, 
was one of these, Tho Dinkart (7. 9.3.) states that he was a power- 
ful wizard who brought awful winters into the world, so that with- 
in three such winters a greater part of men and animals perished 
iniserably. Another famous wizard, according to Dinkart (2.6.8., 
7.1.38.39., 9.23.5.), was Frasiyiv or Frangrasiyak, the Tir, 
(equivalent to Franrasyan in the Avesta), who tried to obtain the 
glory of Kai Khosru. Of world-wide fame was also Akht, the 
sorcerer, called by Zdrsparam (23.10.) Kahed-fs spade, who killed 
many inhabitants of the City of Enigma-Expounders (Shatrd-? 
Frashné-vujérdno) for not being able to answer his thirty-three 
questions and who was in turn slain by Yoshti-Fryand, the pious’. 
The same Akht was known likewise as ‘‘ the onemy of good men”, 
and as one who “ refused to practise the Khvdtikdas”.* Not 


a BW. West, The Meening of Khoctuk-das SBE. 18.418-420. 
* Ba, 98.2. 2 YF, 1.2. eto. 
+ E,W. Wont, The Meaning of Kivetuh-das, SBE, 18,411, 
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inferior in iniquitous practices, according to the Ydtkdr-t Zarirdn 
was th soroarer Videafsh. [t is ralated that he way sant by Arjdsp, 
the king of the Hyaoavs, at the head of a large army against the 
Iranians. In the battle that took place, hy killed by imeans of a 
muogie wave. ths Crviiaa gaaacal. Zoic, and many other noblo 
Iranians, uutil he met desth at the hands of Bastir, the youthful 
son of the Iranian chief'. The demon Kundak is called by Binda- 
hishn (28,42.) ‘ the steed of wizards” and Namiin, the grandfather 
of Adzbé, is spoken of by the same book (3I. 35.) as sorcerer, 
although no spiteful deed is recorded of him. 

Of the witches, whose numas the Zoroustrian writings handed 
down to us, the most harmful was the enchantress Nhndthuiti, who, 
according to Vendidt 20.9. :19.5.) clive unto Keresispa. Another 
famous witch, 50 Vash, 8. 51,53.54. tolls us, was the Pairiki 
Duzhyairya, an embodiment of famine, who waged eternal war 
against the material world of Ahura Mazda and who was suecessful- 
ly opposed by the rain-star, Tishtrys. The third and not the least 
in this trio, according to the Pahlavi romance Artukhshir-i Jipa- 
kaw’ (9.17.), was the daughter of Ardaviu, who attemptod to 
poison her husband at the suggestion of one of her brothers. 

In some instances, the special names of witches have not come 
down to us. The Selections from Zét-sparum ((2.17-25), for example, 
relate that when Sritd out of {compassion refused to slay 
the Holy Ox, Kai-Us sent him to a jungle ‘in which there 
dwelt many chiefs of witches”. These witches hardened his feel- 
ings andhe killed the ox. But afterwards a feoling of remorse 
seized upon him and he begged the King to have him put to doath. 
Kai-Us sent him to a jungle inhabited “bya witch in the shape of 
adog”. Srité killed this witch, but she divided herself into two. 
He then constantly slew these witches, ‘‘until there were a thousand 
of them, and this hoard finally killed Srité”. 

Some idea of the nature of the Kavis and Karpans, who belong 
to the ribald crew, can be gained from the Zoroastrian Githds. 
According to Yasna 32.12., 44.20., they are evil creatures, whose 
“curse has slain the Kins's life”, and who “love Grehma above 
Righteousness”. They unite themselves with power in order to 


1 YZ, §,2248.78.74,99-107, 
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destroy the life of men by their evil deeds.' They crush mankind, 
and ‘“‘their inspiration enables the tyrants of the provinces to 
continue their pernicious rule”’.’ ‘‘They are enemies of creation”, 
says Yasna 5I.14., ‘they do not grant complete harvests from the 
fields”, nor do they give “perfect pasture to the Kine”, and they 
diffuse woe by their teachings. 

The later Zoroastrian writings, in which their names are mon- 
tioned merely formulaically, know nothing ore detailed about the 
malignant disposition of the Kavis and Kurpans towards mankind. 
An exception, however, is found in a passage in the Selertions from 
Zét-sparam (15.2.) which states that “the Karaps and Atsikhshes 
were the devastation of Iran”. Otherwise these beings, especially 
the Karpans, are represented by them as spiteful creatures, whose 
harniful deedsare aimed solely at Zoroaster and his mother. The 
above mentioned canon (Zsp. 15. 3.) relates that tho leaders in this 
struggle against the prophet were five brothers helonging to the 
sam? Karpan family, and it montions theic names as + Brédrikhsh, 
Bradréyisn, Beadrésh, the Tar, Hazin, and Vadast. Other ver- 
sions, when narrating the iniquitous deeds of the individual brothers, 
give their names as: Diirisréba, the wizard,’ Bridedk-résh. tho 
Karap, “who was great in destroying the righteous,”* Brada- 
vakhsh, ‘the heterodox wizard, who put to death the best of 
men,” Vaédvoist, “the enemy of all sacred things,” and Zak.” 

There are many passages in the sacred books that deal with 
the animosity of the Karpans against the Spitima family to which 
Zarathushtra belonged, and they seem to echo sume distant note 
of priestoraft and reform, The Jinkurt, for example, accord- 
ing to its own statement in the introductory elapter (Dk. 5.2.3.), 
tells ‘about wizards, witches, tyrauts, Kigs and Karpans, 
who have produced outrage for Ziratusht during his birth and 
childhood with » desixe for his destruction”. We know from the 
same canon (Dk. 7.2.9.) that first his mother was chiefly exposed 
to their rancor. They accused her of witchcraft and induced her 
countrymen to banish her from the district. As soon as she be- 
came pregnant they afflicted her with a painful fever so that she 


» YS, 46.11, * Ye. 48.10. 
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might have to seek medical treatment from a wizard.'| When 
they saw that they could not prevent the birth of the child, the 
wizards at once concentrated their attacks upon the infant. The 
Selections from Zat-sparam tell us that during the mother’s partu- 
rition seven Karpan-wizards sat at the foot of the bed.’ After the 
child’s birth, thus the tradition goes on, the father Périshaspd, 
whose kinsmen were wizards, according to Dinkart 5.2.4., invited 
Diirésrébé to inspect the marks and specks on the infant's body. 
The Karap then started to twist with his paws the tender head ot 
the child, but had to desist from this vicious action, because his 
hands began to wither." On another occasion, we are told, the 
Karap persuaded Périshfisps, that Zaratusht ought to be killed. 
The father consequently surrendered his son to the wizard, who 
at first attempted to bura him alive.‘ But as the wood did not 
catch fire, he cast him before oxen, in the hope that the beasts 
might trample the youth to death. But here again Providence 
saved the boy.” He then placed the helpless infant on a narrow 
path, leading to a drinking-pool for horses’; and as the horses 
carefully avoided the infant, he cast it into a wolfs lair whose 
eubs were killed before, so that the enraged wolf might surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. The 
sorcerer was again foiled in his designs.” 

Seeing that they could not destroy the life of Zoroaster, the 
Karaps strove to attack his soul. The Selections from Zat-sparam 
(18.5.) relate that Porfishispd brought his ron to the wizards to 
eure him from his alleged foolishness and they gave him a foul 
potion with the hope of contaminating his nature. Another in- 
teresting encounter between Zarathushtra and the Karaps is told 
by Dinkart 7.3.34-35, and Zét-sparam 19.1-3. The sorcerer Dirfs- 
rdbé one day visited Pérdshaspé’s house and was asked by the 
latter to consecrate a bowl of mare’s milk. Zaratusht objected to 
this and with the sagacity of a child intentionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Karap thereupon threatened to destroy the boy, and 
not succeeding in this he left the house in disgust and despair. 





Dk, 7.2.53, ; Zep. 14.2. 
M. also ZN. 184, Dinokart 7.3.2. substitutes mid-wives (déyd) for witches, 
* Dk. 7.28-11. 16.7. ; ZN. 2208. 

* Dk. 78.18.14, :Zep. 16.8, ; ZN, 260%, 
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The attempt made by Dirasrdbé and Bridedk-résh to injure Zara- 
tusht while he was playing with other children has been mention- 
ed above.’ 

The Dinkart (7.4.64.67.) tells us that through revelation the 
prophet was aware of tho plotting Ly the Karaps against his life, 
This, however, did nut prevent him from attempting to proselyte 
them. From the Vinkart (7.4.2.6.14.), furthermore, we know 
that by the command of Ahuramazd, Zaratusht recited the pro- 
phecy of his religion before an assembly of Kivs and Karaps, and 
that when they heard those words, the Karaps rushed upon him 
striving to bring about his death. The prophet, however, did not 
lose his courage ; he continued to give his prophetic message and 
to exhort his adversaries to embrace the religion of Ahura Mazda, 

That the sorcerous Karaps had sufficient reason to bate and 
fear Zoroaster is a well established fact. According to Bratrok- 
résh’s own admission, they hated the son of Pérfishaspd, because 
“ owing to his action, the demon and fiend, the wizard and witch, 
will become buried below the earth and fall paralyzod back to 
hell’; and ‘‘ because he will break every enchantment and destroy 
every work of the Devs”*. A further recitation of the passages in 
which Kavis and Karpans are alluded to as wicked beings, would 
take too much space.* From theexamples already cited, the reader 
will be able to judge sufficiently the Zoroastrian conception of their 
malicious nature. " 

As a consequence of their vicious character, the wizards, 
witches, Kavis and Karpans were extremely dreaded,’ and their fate 
was held out asa warning to every faithful Zoroastrian. Thus, 
among the very first things seen in hell by Arti-Viraf, aceording to 
the well known Pahlavi treatise Art@-Viray Namek (5.8.) was “ the 
distress and pain and evil stench in the punishments of various 













sap. 4 3 ZN Qertt ; 8898, 





1 Boe above p. 408. + Dk. 7,22 

4 Thore who wish further information referted to the follwing ndditional passages : 
Ya, B12; BOATS; Di. $20 24.96.28.94.41.50; 7 245 5 Bardi: 
Zap. 98.5 ; Farkdng-i Vim acotk (Reichel’s ad. 4f,, Hoshangii and 
Ravatwekt Namah. 

© There is still « thied class of wicked beings, devoted to magic, whote nalure does not 
seem transparent, Those are the Kahvaredbas, Kiyadhas and Zandaa mentioned in Ya. @).2.3 ; 
‘Va. 18.56 ; B17 ; Merkdug-é Oim ceouk (Reichelt's ed. 20., Honhengji and Haug's ed, 80.9 : 70.3) 
Of, also Bartholoraas, Air Wd, cols, 462,1622, 
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kinds which the demons and sorcerers and sinners have to undergo.” 
The killing of wizards is recommended by J)inkart (8.20.98.) asa 
good means of penance for sins. 

The fear and terror with which the followers of Ahura Mazda 
looked upon these creatures is best exemplified in the prayers of 
the faithful. Very few prayers do not contain a supplication to 
the benevolent spirits to crush the sorcerers and to protect the 
pious from their rancor. ‘‘May the much-desired Airyaman” — praya 
the believer with Vendidid 20.10.12 — “* smite all manner of dis- 
eases and deaths, all tho Yiitus and Pairik’s, and all the wicked 
Jainis”: or according to Yasht 2.11: ‘ Let the Yatus be crushed, 
© Zarathushtra, both Datvas and men”; and “ grant, O Mithra, 
that Imay smite the malice of Yatus and Pairikis, the Kavia and 
Karpans”'. The reciter of Yasna 9.18. supplicates Haoma thus : 
“JT make olnim to Thee, 0 Haoma, that I may overwhelm the 
angry hate of the sorcerers and witches, of the Kavis and Karpans”, 
He furthermore bogs : “‘ Let not our good waters help a sorcerer” *; 
and concludes with the assurance: ‘‘ Off do I abjure the Daovas 
and all possessed by them, the sorcerers and all that hold to their 
devices, and every being of that sort”*. A still further prayer 
contains the ringing appeal : ‘‘ May we be free from the wretched 
Kuro and the Tarewani and the Karpan”,‘ or, ‘‘ May Abriman be 
smitten and the deceiver cursed, he with the demons, sorcerers and 
Pairikis” *. In his daily prayer, moreover, when the pious believer 

ties tho sacred girdle (kusti) around his body and holds it in a cor- 

tain prescribed manner, he recites in Pizand: “‘ May Abhuramazd 
be lord and Ahriman, unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten and 
defeated. May Ahriman, the demons and fiends, the wizards and 
wicked, the Kigs and Karaps, the tyrants and apostates, the impious 
enemies and witches be smitten and defeated” *. 

Sacrifices and libations were offered and still are offered to the 
various Ormazdian creatures for the destruction of sorcerers and 
witches. The Yashty (5.22.24,26.50.; 19.26.28.29.31.) tell us 
that Haoshyanghs, the Paradhita, Yima Khshaéta, Kavi Usa and 
Husravah offered a sacrifice to Aredvi Sara Anéhita for the 





a Ye. 10.86.59, s Ys, 654. o Ye We 
4 Bir, 9.3, Cf. JJ. Modl. TeoAmulots. p. 12. ® Barthelemy, Gufactah Addlish 9.9, 
4 BL W. West, The Nirang-i Xusti, SBE, 16.384, 
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“ overpowering of the Yatus and Pairikas, Kavis and Karpans.” 
In the same manner Takhma-Urupa is reputed to have asked and 
obtained from Vaya, tho power of dostroying the Yatua and 
Pairikds.' Zarathushtra himself is reported by Yasht 15.6.10.12. 
to have asked Ahura Mazda: ‘“Rovoal unto me Thy names, O 
Ahura Mazda, that I may afflict all the Yatus and Pairikfa and 
that neither Yatu nor Puiriki may aflict me.” Tho Zoroastrian 
of tu-day sacrifices unto the //aptiiringas, or constellation of the 
Great Bear, in order to oppose the Yatu and Pairika,’ and he 
chants the Ahuna-Vairya, the Asha-Vahishta and the Yenhé 
Hatim as a means of combating and overcoming. He offers 
up a@ sacrifice to the Sun,* to Tishtrya,’ aud to Thradtona,’ and 
pronounces the praise of Sraosha’ for the same purpose. He 
worships the Fravashis of the holy king Hushyaothna’ and 
Husravah’ “to withstand the Yitus and Pairikfés, the Kavis and 
Karpans” and he believes that by performinga sacrifice to Vaya’? 
and by exalting the milk-offering and libation," ho will be exempt 
from the onslaughts of Yitus and Pairikis. 

Besides these prayers and oblations the Mazda-worshipper 
performs other rites and ceremonies which, according to his belief, 
will help him in his struggle against theso vicious creatures. 
Thus he follows the commandment of Vendidid 8.80, by offering 
sweet-smelling wood unto the Fire, in the belief that ‘‘whereso- 
ever the wind will carry the perfume of the fire, there Atar, the 
son of Ahura-Mazda, wil) go and kill thousands of Datvas, fiends 
and couples of Yatus and Pairi kas”, and he purifies a faithful 
man by reciting the following formula contained in Vendiddd 
11.9,12.: “I drive away the Pairika, that comes upon the fire, 
water, earth, cow and treo.” Finally, the truly orthodox perform 
the Khvétttk-das in order to destroy wizards and witches.” 

Numerous are the elements and persons that have the power 
of smiting wizards and witches. The Datistdni-Dinig (38.82.) 
states that all sacred ceremonies of the earth, the light, rains and 
angels vanquish wizards and witches, and Yasna 4.3. asserts that 
“every heavenly Yazata will free men from the Yatus and 


, Yt. G4. = Yt od 
2 ¥t.15.12. «| Sir g.13, 2 Ya. 61.68. + 
= Sir, 2.2. 7 ¥t. 1.6. = Yt, 19.104. 2 ¥t 19185. 19 Yt, 18.86, 
uy Ya, 16.8. 19 BOW. Woat, The Meaning of the Klrititk das, SAE, 18.430 
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Pairikas.” According to Dinkart 7.5.8., Zaratusht disclosed the 
rites of overpowering demons and witches, and opposed successfully 
many wizards and demon-worshippers.' The priest, says Dinkart 
7.8.29., are “producing the destruction of harm and of the 
wizards”; and Yasht 3.5.9.12.16., claims that the Airyaman prayer 
“smites down the strength of the Y4tus and Pairikfis and of the 
Jahi, addicted to the Yatu”. The mere names of the Amesha- 
Spentas, according to Yasht 4,8. smite ‘‘ the seed and kin of the 
Karpans”. Aredvi Sira Andhita is said in the same Yasht to 
**erush down the hates of all Yatus and Pairikis, Kavis and 
Karpans”’, and Mithra is spoken of by Yasht 10.26, as ‘‘ breaking 
the skulls of the Daévas and punishing the Pairikés”. 

The Haptdiringas, or the seven stars of the polar constella- 
tion, are renowned for cpposing the YAtus and the Pairikis,* and, 
according to Yasht 8.39., the star Tishtrya is a destroyer of the 
witches. Verethraghna, the personification of Victory, c1ushes 
the malice of the Yatus and Pairikas, Kavis and Karpans‘, and 
the hero Tikhmérup is credited with the smiting of wizards and 
witches and with removing them from among men.’ Keresispa 
became famous through the killing of Pitaona ‘‘ attended by many 
Pairikas”", and Jamshéd is glorified by the Jdmdsp-Ndmak (4) 
for having given the demons and fiends into the power of men ; he 
is likewise extolled for having deprived of sight seven vicious 
fairies, We are informed by the Dind-i Mainég-i Khirat (57.27.) 
that Zaratusht threatened Ahriman to shatter the bedies of his 
demons “through the Hém, the sacred twigs and the good 
religion”, and we know from Dinkart (7.4.61.) that when the 
prophet chanted the Yathd-aht-vairyé formula, the fiend was anni- 
hilated and Cheshmak, the Karap, rushed away. Even the animals 
take part in the eternal struggle against these spiteful creatures of 
Angra-Mainyu. In the Bindahishn, so often alluded to, wo find a 
passage (Bd. 19.33.) which states that the cock was created in 
opposition to the wizard, and this highly interesting statement is 
corroborated by the Pahlavi Shdyast ld-shdyast (10.30.) and the 
Persian Sad-dar (32.1-5.). 

From what has been shown it is clear that the ancient Iranian 





2 Dk g ss. * Yt §.18. © Yt. @.t2; Mich. €9.26. «Ye 164.6%, 
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populated his corporeal world with various creatures of a malignant 
disposition, whom he feared and hated, dreaded and despised. In 
his struggle against these enemies of organized society he invoked 
the aid of all creatures, both of heaven and earth, and assisted 
himself by sacrifices and holy spells against the powors. In that 
respect the Zoroastrian conception of sorcerers and witches differed 
little or not at all from that of the other races There is, however, 
one very interesting feature in the Mazdayasnian attitude towards 
onchanters, which occurs nowhere else and which marks their religion 
of the East as a religion of forgiving indulgence and ultimate hope 
for all, evou for the greatest sinners. In tho final day of Resurrection, 
when all sinners will be called to account for their deeds, ‘‘ then” 
—says Dinkart 7,8.40.—‘‘ even a Karap and Kai will be mingled 
again with the good, after having expiated their crimes by allotted 
punishments.” This passage illustrates clearly tho great forbear- 
ance of the Zoroastrian faith for the unhappy sinners, and it forms 
a beautiful appendix to the legendary story of King Davands, whose 
whole body, according to tradition, was gnawed by a noxious 
animal as a punishment for his evil actions, with the exception of his 
right foot, because with this limb he had once kicked a bundle of 
hay within the reach of a ploughing ox." 


8. Tue Evit-Eve. 


The belief that there is a power of working evil by a glance 
of the eye has existed in all times and in all countries. Thomas 
Elworthy says: ‘It is found in the literature of every people 
in every land, since history began to be written. No science, no 
religion, no laws havo been able to root out this fixed belief ; and 
no power has ever been able to eradicate it from the human 
mind” ;? and Bacon calls it “ the most importunate and continual 
affection.”” The possibility of thus working injury was accepted 
as an allowed fact alike by the Fathers of the Church, by 
medieval physicians, and all writers on occult sciences, while in 
our own day it still exists among all savage nations and even in 
our very midst.! We all know what the ophthalmos Baskanos 
meant to the Greeks, and the fascinatio to the Romans, and we 


2 Bla, 1.12 ; Av, 52, 
* Elworthy, The Keil Bye, p. 6. 2 Bacon, Enay “ On Envy", 
© Blworthy, The Evit Eye, p. & 
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may well comprehend the dreadful fear with which the English 
peasant atill utters his ‘He is overlooked’, We also know what 
a terrible predicament it was in the Middle Ages to be accused of 
casting the evil glance ; and all those who travel through Italy 
will bear witness to the extent of the superstitious fear attached 
by the children of the sunny land to the Malocchio or jettatura. 
We seo evidence of this belief’ in the power of the eye in the very 
beginnings of Egyptian Mythology. The supreme Ptah is said 
to be the father of gods and men. He brought forth all the other 
gods from his eye, ‘‘which goes to show”, says Elworthy, ‘‘that 
of all emanations those from the eye were the inost potent”.' 

The ancient Iranians likewise believed in the existence of 
this dread power’ and they connected it closely with the practice 
of witcheraft. Aspondia.ji’s translation of the Vendiddd, in speaking 
of witcheraft, states that it is exorcisod either by the eye 
or by the voice. According to Zoroastrianism the evil-eye is a 
creation of Angra-Mainyu" himself and its power was frequently 
exercised by the arch-fiend. Vendiddd 22.2. says that Ahura 
Mazda spoke to Zarathushtra thus : “‘Whou I made this mansion, 
the ruffian looked (éasat) at mo and created against me 99,999 
diseases.” In translating the word <hasat Darmesteter‘ amplifies 
it by the phrase “‘jota le mauvais oeil”, and in addition quotes a 
passago from Eznig’s Refutatio Hueresiarum which states that 
“Ahriman corrupted the good croatures of Ormuzd by casting 
upon them the evil eye.” The Pahlavi canonical books also 
ascribe to Ahriman the faculty of harming people by a glance. 
The Détistin-< Diniy, for example, (37.75.) in speaking of the 
contrast between Ahura Mazda and Augra-Mainyu says that 
Ormazd, the Creator, “‘ is a manager with omnisciont wisdom, 
while the contention of the fiend of perverted glance (tar-niyirishn) 
is through lust of defilement” ; and the indahishn (28.2.) clainss 
that the eyesight (cashm micishn) of Ahriman “does not refrain 
from doing harm to the creatures.” 

Ahriman was not the only demon feared because of the power 





1 Elworthy. The £ +P. 6; of. also the following biblical injunction: “ Bat thou no 
ihe bread of hius that bath an evil-vyo.” Prov, 23.6, 
* The * Jujunctions te Behedins,” according to West, relute among others ‘tu tho evil-eyo, the 
killing of Noxioas Crestares, and the use ofa tooth-pick.” E. W. Wost, Puhlavi Literuture, poll 
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of his evileye. The Baudahishe (28.14.33.35.36.) moutions three 
other fiends who possessed the faculty of fasciuation. One of them 
is Arask, called the spiteful fiend of the evil eye (dush-cashmih), 
the second is Aigash, spoken of ux the maliguant-oyed fiend, who 
smites mankind with his eye ; and the third is Asto-vidhad, the 
demon of the malignant eye (suicushiih — read dush(cushmih) 
“who spoils anything which mon look at without saying : ‘In the 
name of God”, and whoxe glance drives away life.” Another demon 
who could exercise the power of faseination, accordiug to Dinkart 
7.3.39., was Bridrdk-résh, one of the famous Karpan-brothers, who 
was to kill Zaratusht with a glance of his eye. 

The glance of the eye of a woman during her menstruation 
poriod was extremely dreaded by tho Zoroastrians, and the sacred 
books repeatedly warn those women not to look at certain objects. 
This fear of a menstruous woman's glance is of wide-spread vccur- 
rence, being prevaleut even to-day among the inhabitants of Spain.’ 
The Zoroastrians had special reasons thus to regard the glance ofa 
menstrous woman, fur, according to their belief, menstruation was 
oroated by Angra-Mainyu',and it polluted everything that came in 
contact with it.* Mazdayasnism with its watchful anxiety over the 
bodily and spiritual welfare and purity of its believers, forbade them 
to associate with a woman during this period or to remain in her 
vicinity ;* and in order to assuro the observance of this religious 
law, declared the touch and the look of a menstruous woman to be 
harmful. 

There are numerous passages in the Zoroastrian literature 
dealing with this injunction, The Vendidéd (16.2.), for oxumple, 
directs that the half, or the third, or the fourth, or even tho fifth 
part of a house, thet shelters a woman having an issuo of blood, 
should be isolated ‘‘ lest she look (p:iti-didhyit) upon the firo ;* and 





2 Elworthy, The Heit Eye, p. 226. © ¥d, 1.17.18, : Ba. gs © Fd. 26, 

+ The sncient Iranians looked upon a menstruous wowan an exercising contumiuation anil 
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the Dinkart (8.31.22.) speaks of sickness due to the work-of an evil 
eye or the proximity of a menstruous woman, and it states that “a 
menstruous woman or those possessing the evil-eye are exceedingly 
harmful.” The Shiyast ld-shdyast (3.10.) claims that a person's 
hands which have been sprinkled in ceremonial ablution, become 
unclean by the look of a menstruous woman, and the Pahlavi 
Vendidid (t6.2.) farther confirms this statement. The later Zoro- 
austrian writing, the Sad-dar, (41.6.) asserts that anything looked 
at by a menstruous woman, diminishes in glory. 

Of a specially detrimental consequence is the look of Jahi, tho 
female fioud of menstruation. The Vendiddd (18,63.64.) states 
that when Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda to mention the name 
of the one that grieved I:im most, the Deity answered thus: ‘ It 
is the Jahi, O Zarathushtra, whore look (paitiditi) dries up one 
third of the mighty floods that run from the mountains, whose 
glance withers one-third of the beautiful, golden-hued, growing 
mente whose sight withors one-third of the strength of Spenta- 

rmaiti, and whose touch dries up in the faithful one-third of his 
good thoughts, good words, good deeds, and one-third of his 
strength, fiend-killing power and holiness”. This assertion is 
again substantiated by the following passage taken from the 
Sad-dar (67,3-4.): “If Jahi looks at running water, it diminishes ; 
if she glances at trees or shrub, the fruit becomes scanty ; and if 
she converse with a pious man, his intelligence and holiness are 
- withered by it”.' And the Shéyast /é-shdyast (3.28-29.), in re 
atraining menstruous women from looking at beasts, plants, water 
and stars, justifies this restriction by stating that “‘Jahi, the fiend 
of menstruation, is so violent, that where another fiend does not 
smite anything with a look (athsh) she destroys with a glance”, 
As a natural consequence, a menstruous woman is forbidden to look 
even inadvertently or against her will at fire, water, beaste, plants 
and atars. A woman with an issue of blood who.glances or comes 
in contact with fire or water, commits, according to the Shéyast 
lashdyast (3.27.28.) asin of one Farmdn, of which she can repent 
by paying a fine of twelve dirhams;’ and if she repeatedly trans- 








1 Cf here the folowing passage from the Code of Manu, 4.57,: ‘Converse not with « 
menstruating woman”, * 84, 68.1.8, 
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gresses this restriction she will be punished in aflertife by being 
forced to devour her own menstrual discharge.' 

In a similar connection I may note that it isa universally 
known fact that many persons are believed to possess the power of 
fascination acting against the will of the possessor. In Polish 
folk-lore, for example, there is a remarkable story of an unhappy 
man who, in spite of a most loving heart, was affected with the 
evil-eye and who at last blinded himself in order that he might not 
be the means of injury to his children.’ The same superstition 
existed among the Zoroastrians and it is clearly demonstrated by 
the following ordinance, contained in Banduhishn (28.35.36.) and 
Sad-dar (15.1.2.) : “When one sees anything that is weleome to the 
eyes, it is necessary to say ‘In the name of Gol’. For if a 
person does not do it and an injury happens to that object or a 
disaster occurs, the person becomes a sinner.” 

Like the Egyptians, Babylonians aud other races, both ancient 
and modern, the Zoroastrians also believed in the existence of 
remedies against the power of the evil-eye. For example, according 
to Yasht 3.8.11. 15., the Airyaman prayor is a powerful spell 
against the workings of the evil-eye (duzh-déithra) and according 
to Yasht fl. 5., he who pronounces the praiso of Sraosha is well 
protected against the fiend tormenting him with a glance of his 
eyes (ushibya) ; and the Vendidid (20.3.6.7.9.) states that Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra-Vairya some remedies, ‘‘so as 
to withstand the evil-eye (agha-shay-)” + it fails, however, to say what 
these remedies were. There is evidence in the Zoroastrian literae 
ture which tends to show that even those who belonged to the 
good creation could exercise the power of fascination, if they so 
desired. The opening chapter of the Yashts (Yt. 1.29.) tells us 
that Zarathushtra shouted to Ahriman thus, ‘‘I shall throw thee 
back into the earth”, whereupon the ruffian was mado powerless 
“by the eyes (déithrabyd) of Spenta-Armaiti.” The Selections 

from Zét-sparam (19.6.) relate that during the encounter between 
the prophet and Dfrasrébé' the former answered thus the threat 











1 AV, 72. 4 Blworthy, T'he Beil Bye, p. 251. 

© Of, the following passage from Heliodorns, Theagence and Chariclew 1.140, quoted by 
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of the Karap : ‘‘ With complete mindfulness I will look upon thee 
with both eyes and will utterly destroy thee”. The Ditistdn-i 
Déenig (3.7.) claims that a friend can subjugate ‘ by a look, which 
is a contender with the enemy”, and the Ganje Shdyagén 152." 
admonishes the pious man thus : ‘f You should also know, that the 
boundless harm done by the infernal Ghanfmino is prevented by 
not exercising the three injurious faculties, which are : the sight of 
the eye, the hearing of the ear, and the demon of contention”. 

No oxposition of the Iranian belief in the evil-eye, not even 
the briefest, cculd be complote without the allusion to the counter- 
belief in the Good-Eye, that is to say, in the influence of a steady 
glance upon all living creatures. The Zoroastrians had a special 
genius, name:t Swoka, t+ whom they alluded as the ‘! Genius of the 
Good-Bye”. Zarathushtra, for instance, is reported by Vendiddd 
19.37. to have invoked the good Saoka ‘“ whoso glance is far-reach- 
ing ;"! and the Siré:ahs speak of him as ‘‘the gaod Saoka, with the 
oyes of Love”.’ Bosides the above-yuoted citations and that from the 
Datistin-i Diniy (3.7.)* the existence of this belief is furthermore 
demonstrated by passages from the Zamydd Yasht, Datistin-t 
Déniy and Karhany-i Vim aévak. According to the prophecy con- 
tained in the Zemyad Yasht (Yt. 19.94.), Saoshyant “ will luok 
upon the whole living world with the eyes (déithrabyé) of plenty, 
and his look (dares) will deliver to immortality the whole living 
creation”. The Détistin? Drniy (3.8.) narrates that when “ the 
unwavering look of the Creator which was upon the coming of the 
Evil-Spirit, was unmingled with the sight of an eye, he made . . . 
ote.” ; and the Farhdng-i Oim aévak (Hoshangji and Haug’s 
ed. 23. Ll: 64.1.) has o fragment ushtatdtim ashibya, which 
Darmesteter translates : “ le bonheur avec ses yeux”.* 

Ta conclusion J may be permitted to mention the Zoroastrian 
belief that the Sag-did, the gaze of a dog, destroys the Nasus that 
rush upon the dead body" and it prevents those who carry & corpse 
from becoming polluted.” 











janje Shdyagdn, Bombay, 1835, 
7 1.8.: 2.8. etc. Of, Darmesteter; Le zd, 2.2720, 








4 See aboro, on thie page. 
6 LeZA, 8.24, (fragment 54), 

* Va. 7.8. (Westergaard’s ed, p. 987) ; Phl, Vd. p, 389; Sls, @.1-4. 
t Bla, %.56,68.06,72,84.85. ; 10,10,19,82,38, 
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4. Nat-parina anp Harr-curtina in connection with Pamative 
Beuizrs. 


The custom of burning or burying the nail-parings and hair- 
cuttings was widely in vogue among the more primitive races, 
and has its foundation in the peculiar belief in Sympathetic 
Magic. As is well known, the main principle of Sympathetic 
Magic is, that an effect may be produced upon a particular subject 
by merely imitating it. Innumerable accounts of this belief are 
given by Frazer, Tylor, Lubbock, Dawson and others.! The 
superstition is prevalent among savage and primitive races that 
an evil-disposed person can harm another by obtaining possession 
of some part of that person’s body. This belief owes ite origin 
to the peculiar conception of -the soul. Primitive man conceives 
of the soul as # small entity which can be present in any of the 
separate parts of his body, such as the nails, hair, teeth, fingers 
and even in his name.’ Believing, therefore, that injury to a single 
part of his body may mean destruction to his soul, primitive man is 
very anxious to prevent any portion of his frame from coming into 
the possession of wicked persons, especially witches and sorcerers. 

There is hardly a race on the globe which does not believe in 
this superstition in some form or other, and which does not possess 
thrilling tales of the harm wrought by witches through the 
instrumentality of a person’s hair or the parings of his nails. We 
find thia superstition among the early Romans, ‘‘ Unguium 
Dialis”, says Gellius, ‘‘ et capilli segmina subter arborem felicem 
terra operiuntur”.’ (The cuttings of nails and hair of a priest 
of Jupiter must be buried under a tree of the auspicious kind). In 
the same manner, the Dutch believed in early times that hair-cut- 
tings should never be thrown into the street, for fear that they 
may be picked up by witch, who by this means can bewitch the 
person to whom it belonged.* The early Danes, likewise, burned 


15. G, Fraser, The (olden Bough; &. B. Tylor, Barly History of Mankind, Sir John Lubbock, 
Origin of Civilization ; J. Daweon, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, 

© Tam inclined to believe that the ancient Hebrew law forbidding the Jews to pronounee 
the reai name of Jehovah je a direct cunsequence of this superstition, which finds its parallel in the 
German Lohengrin Baga, where Lohengrin may remain among mon only as long ag his real name 
in not known, 

® Aulina Gellins, Nootae Attione 10,185.15, 

* B, Thorpe, Northern Mythvlogy 3,88, London 1851,1852, 
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or buried the cuttings of their hair and nails, lest evil-disposed 
persons should exercise enchantment with them upon the person 
who had borne them.' The lower classes in Ireland believe that 
human hair should not be burnt, but be buried, in the superati- 
tion that its owner will claim it at the Resurrection.’ The 
orthodox Jew of to-day always burns his nail-parings, in order that 
no other person may take possession of them and prevent him 
from appearing with complete finger-naila on the day of Resurrec- 
tion. In England there was a time when the nails were cut off 
by knives or scissors and thrown into the fire, for fear a witch 
might get them.’ 

A similar custom of burying the nail-parings and clippings 
from the hair exists among the Zoroastrians, past and present, 
and its orgin is explained in the Vendiddd, Siindahishn, Shdyast 
la-Shayast, and the Sad-dar. 

A large portion of the seventeenth Fargard of the Vendiddd 
is devoted to this subject, and we find there the statement that a 
man who combs his hair or pares his nails and drops the parings 
into a hole or crack, commits a deadly sin ‘‘whereby he offers up 
asacrifice to the Daévas’. The Zoroastrian is, therefore, urged 
to bury his hair or nails in a hole dug especially for this purpose 
and to recite certain prayers over them. The explanation given 
is that the nails or hair clippings may otherwise become ‘“‘spears, 

. knives and weapons in the hands of the Da¢vas against the bird 
Ashé-zushta”.‘ In translating this Fargard, Darmesteter’ adds 
a note to the effect that the nails are usually cut in two and the 
fragments are put in a hole with the point directed towards the 
north, that is to say, against the breasts of the Daévas. 

In another canonical book, the Bandahishn (19.19.20.), the 
question of nail-paring is incidentally dealt with. We find there 
a passage rolating tothis subject, which E. W. West renders as 
follows : ‘‘A nail-paring, when not prayed over, is seized by the 

1 Thorpe, Northern Mythology 2.2721. + Notes and Querica Rd. varies: 10, 46, 
London, * Elworthy, The vit Bye, p. 204, 226, 416, 487. Cf. alvo the (ollowing passage 
from Comedy of Errors 4.8, Br, Dromio : +! Some divele asko but the parings of one'a naile, « rush, 
a hire,a drop of blood, s pin, a nut, « cherrle-stone.”” 

Bor farther sxamples soe 3, HLirtlead, Lejond of Perseus. 8 vole. Londo, 1491-1898. 


© Va. 271.01; Pablavi Vendiagd 27.1.11 ; 0d Ct, Jncksoa, On some Avesten Superstitions, 
TAOS, 18, 59-61, 
4 SBE, 4.193, n, 2, (2d, 04.) 
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demons and wizards and shot like an arrow at the Ash¢-zusht 
bird, which is killed. Therefore the bird seizes and devours a 
nail-paring, when prayed over, so that the demons may not con- 
trol its use. When the spell is not uttered, then the bird does not 
devour the nails and the demons are able to commit an offence 
with it.” The Shdyast léa-Shdyast (12.6.) treats this matter by 
stating that no nail-paring can be left unprayed over, for in that 
case it turns into weapons and equipments of the Mazandn demons ; 
and the Sad-dar (4.1-11.) contains tho following statement : 
‘‘When the nails are pared according to the custom, it is necessary 
to put the parings into a paper. And itis further necessary to 
take the Srésh-bdz inwardly and to recite three Yathd-ahi-vairyds. 
Afterwards one completes the Bdz in the manner......ete. For 
Hormazd, the good and propitious, has croated a bird, which they 
call Ashd-zusht. And they call it the bird of Bahman; they also 
call it the owl. And it eats the nails.’ It is altogether necessary 
that they do not leave them unbroken, for they would come into 
use as weapons of wizards. And if they fall into the midst of food, 
there is danger of pulmonary consumption.” 

The above quoted passages show clearly that the Zoroastrians 
did not throw away their nail-parings and hair-cuttings, but buried 
them, And even though the reasons assigned for this custom and 
the ceremonies accompanying it are totally different from those of 
other races, there can be little doubt that this custom goes back 
eventually to the universal belief in Sympathetic Magic. 

5. Noxtovs Crearurss. 

A recognition of the animal kingdom plays a conspicuous 
part in the savage beliefs of all races. Animals aro either feared 
or worshipped. Asarule, they are revered on account of the 
fear with which they imbue the mind of primitive man. The 
mythology and folk-lore of every race on the globe is full of 
horrible, hideous creatures who, by their demoniacal character, 
seem to exercise a peculiar power of fascination upon the minds of 


1 Prof. G. 0, Trowbridge of Colambia University, who is ® clove observer of the life of the 
owls, tells me that these animals are in the habit of spitting out in the shape of balla all the 
indigestible parts of food, such o the feathers and bones. These balle when washed by the weather 
become snow-white and, mixed with tho black fur, lonk like finger-nails, Does not the fact that 
tho ancient Iranians assigned to the owls the eating of fingernails, indicate that they too had 
observed this peculiarity of the owl pellet P 
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men. Every race has its inimical oreatures, legendary or real, 
upon whom it looks with that same sort of physical shrinking. 
Among the many mythical monsters, the ancient Hindu-Aryans 
feared their Rakshasas and Sarvaras, the Greeka dreaded their 
Chimerw, Hydre, Harpies and Sirens, the Anglo-Saxons and Slavs 
dreaded the were-wolf, the Arabs abhorred the Jinns, and among 
the beasts supposedly inimical to mankind, the Hebrews fear the 
serpent, the modern Hindu holds the tiger in superstitious awe, 
the Slavs fear the vampire, and the Arab dreads the mere sight 
of a wolf, 

In the same way the Iranian has, besides the mythical Srddar, 
the Gandarep and the Gésdbar, his real noxious creatures, called 
Khrafstras, whom he dreads and strives to extirpate. Of the entire 
animal kingdom the following, according to the testimony of the 
Zoroastrian writings, were classified as noxious creatures: tho 
mouse, the weevil, the tortoise, the frog, the lizard, the scorpion, 
the snake, the worm, the ant, the locust, the spider, the gnat, the 
toad, and the louse; associated with them are: the bear, the ape, tho 
oat, the wolf and the hawk.' These creatures were said by Binda- 
hishn (20.18.) to dwell chiefly in the Daitik river, sand their 
existence, according to the Jémdsp Namak (3), was to last until 
the very day of Resurrection. In many instances, as in the case 
of the mouse, spider and the louse, the aversion of the Zoroastrians 
to these creatures is shared by the other races.’ The instinctive 


28.5 Dk, 7.5.9. ; MKb, 62, 30. ; 








© Frommand, Tractatus de Fascinatione, p. 19. quoted by Blworthy, The Brit B; 
Frommand relate thst the Romane were very much sfraidof grasshoppers, Ho na} 
locust geaur, que in stipulis enevcitur, ri quod inepexerit enimal protinue, illi g pros 
Aucit mali— Hine Proverbium : Mantis te vidi”, They slvo, cimultaneouly with tho Greek. 
regarded the wolf with a superstitions fear, as ls shown by the followirg passages quoted from Theo, 
critus, Virgil, ad Pliny : " 

On phthagzd : Wwhon ei 
Eppaize tix 6x sophon epic." 
‘Theooritus, Ldyl. 14.22. 











“Vox quoqus Mosrim 
[om fagit ipsa ; Topi Mosrim videre priores.” 
‘Virgil, Zelogue 9, 

“fa Halia quoque creditar Iuporam views env nozias; ‘rocemque homin!, quem con- 
templootar, edimere ad prasone”, Priny, Hist. Nat. 8.24, The Latin proverb: “Lupus Ubi 
viaus est ", commonty used wlien a person becomes suddenly allent, may be traced back to thie 
euperatition, 
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dread of the snake and the scorpion among most nations is too well 
known to dwell upon. 

According to the Zoroastrian conception, the Khrafstras or 
noxious creatures were created by Angra-Mainyu, and their origin 
is of such a character that it involves sorcery and witchcraft. The 
Bandahishn (3.15.), for instance, relates that Ahriman created and 
diffused deadly creatures over the earth, such as snakes, scorpions, 
frogs and lizards, “so that”, in the words of West’s rendering, 
“not even as much as the point of o needle was free from them”, 
and the same book states on another occasion (Bd. 18.2.) that the 
Evil Spirit formed in the ocean a lizard ‘“‘in order to injure Hom”, 
The Déatistant Dénig (37.52.) relates “how the fiend made as 
leaders noxious creatures of gloomy places for producing stinging 
and causing injury”, and the Vendidad, while recounting the crea- 
tions of Angra-Mainyu, says that he also created the serpent in the 
river, the locust ‘' that brings death unto cattle and plants”, and 
the ants.' According to a different tradition, the Khrafstras were 
the offspring of sorcerers and witches. The Khvétil-das, which 
was cited above, rolates that when Yima and Yimak married a 
witch and demon respectively, they gave birth to the bear, ape, 
Gandarep, Gésibar, the tortoise, cat, hawk, frog, weevil and many 
other noxious creatures’. 

These creatures were said to be of a wickod disposition and 
extremely harmful. According to Vendiddd (17.3.) some of them eat 
up the corn in the fields and the clothes in the wardrobe ; and this 
statement gives an idea of the nature of these pests. The Dinkart 
(7.5.8.) calls them “‘the terrors of corn andadversaries of animals”. 
Their existence is so painful to the earth that, according to Shdyast 
la-shdyast (13.19.), “* the fourth discomfort of the earth is from the 
holes of noxious creatures”, and, in the words of the Dind-i 
Mainég+ Khirat (5.8. ; 6.10.) ‘‘ the land from which the burrows 
of noxious creatures are extirpated, is happier”. The Bindahishn, 
finally, (19.7.) attributes to them vile corruptions of every kind. 
How much the Zoroastrians feared and abhorred these unclean 
creatures is demonstrated by the fact that they were said to be 
used as instruments of punishment in after-life. ‘‘ Everywhere in 

a Va. 1246. 
H.W, Wout, The Meaning of Khvétik-das, 3BB. 18.418-419. 
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hell”, says the Arté-Virdf Ndmak, “ even the lesser noxious crea- 
tures are as high as mountains, and they so tear, seize and worry 
the souls of the wicked, as would be unworthy of a dog ”." 

As a consequence of the deep aversion which the ancient 
Trauians had for noxious creatures, they tried to destroy them and 
regarded the killing of Khrafstras as an act of religious merit. The 
Shdyast ld-shdyast \20.5,), for example, states that in ordor to 
perform good works, one must kill noxious creatures. Consequent+ 
ly the extirpation of Khrafstras became a commonly accepted 
means of repenting and atoning for sins and offences, The Vendidad 
(14.5.6.) says that he who commits the sin of slaying a water dog, 
shall atone for it by killing ten thousand snakes of those that go 
upon the belly”, ten thousand Kahrpus (cats?), ten thousand tortoi- 
ses, ten thousand land-froys, ten thousand water-frogs, ten thousand 
corn-carrying ants, ten thousand ants ‘‘ of the small, venomous, 
mischievous kind”, ten thousand worms and ten thousand raging 
flies. The Shdyast ld-shayast, moreover, advocates the killing of a 
lizard or scorpion as an act of penance for a sin committed against 
water,” and it recommends that a menstruous woman, who washes 
her hands with aliquid other than the urine of a bull, shall destroy 
two hundred noxious creatures’. The Sad-dar (43,1-10.) dwells at 
length upon the necessity of destroying Khrafstras and it tabu- 
lates a detailed list showing the respective value attached to the 
slaying of different noxious creatures. Thus the killing of a 
frog is equal to the payment of two hundred dirhams, that of 
‘a snake or scorpion is equal to the slaying of an apostate; the 
smiting of a flying ant equals the reciting of prayers for 
ten days, the killing of a common ant equals the recitation of the 
Hérmuzd Yasht, and the extirpation of a mouse is an equivalent 
for the slaying of four lions. In what high esteom the extermina- 
tors of Khrafstras wero hold, is described to us by the Artd-Virdf 
Namak. ‘I saw’, says the pious Viréf, ‘‘ the souls of those who 
killed many noxious creatures in this world, whereby the prosperity 
of the waters, and sacred fires and trees was increased, and they 
were exalted and adorned”.* 





© AV, 18.19.18. Cf also AV.19.1-4. ; 24,1-7, ; 25.1-6.; 28 ; 29 ; 88; 34; 37;45 ; 47, 
56 ; 69;71; 78; 81; 86 ; 69; 90. 
» Sls 8.19, + Bis, 3.21, 6 AV. 18.118. 
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Mortal man is not the only participant in the eternal struggle 
against noxious creatures.' The Dind-i Maindg-t Khirat (62.35.36.) 
relates that by pouring holy water into the sea the mythical 
Gopaitoshah killed many noxious creatures, and, according to 
other testimonies, the stars Tishtrya and Vanant destroyed many 
Khrafstras’ Even beasts were arrayed in this struggle against 
their fellow-creatures. The Bindahishn (19.21-28.) states that cer- 
tain beasts and birds were created in special opposition to noxious 
creatures. The white falcon, for example, was against the winged 
serpent, the mag-pie counteracts the locust, and the hedge-hog des- 
troys corn-carrying ants by voiding urine into their nests.’ ‘‘ The 
mere horn of the threelegged ass”, says Viindahishn (19.7.9.17.) 
“vanquishes and dissipates the corruption due to the efforts 
of noxious creatures ; and his cry, like that of the ox-fish, makes 
Khrafstras cast their young.” According to the Dind-t Maindg-t 
Khirat, furthermore, the Kar-fish struggles with the frog and 
other noxious creatures, in order to keep them away from the lake 
Varchash (Av. Vouru-Kasha).' It was also believed that certain 
spells were able to oxtirpate noxious creatures, but they will be 
treated below as I have reserved a special chapter for the discussion 
of spells and exorcisms.” 

—Miscettansovs Beutzrs. 

Besides the above discussed Zoroastrian traditions and customs 
that are connected in some form or other with the practice of 
witcheraft, the followers of the prophet of Iran have a number of 
beliefs which may seem peculiar to those who are not familiar with 
the principles of folk-lore and origins of primitive faiths. 
These beliefs, expressed by Mazdayasnism in the form of sacred 
laws and commandments, are explained tu be of a religious charac- 
ter ; there can be little doubt, however, that their origin goes back 
to the superstitious practices of primitive man. The more surely 








Dk. 75,8, moreover, saya that Zaratusht discioved to mankiud the rites of oounterncting 
wolves and other noxious creatures ani of confining bail, spiders and loousts 
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is this the case, since some of them are prevalent among races 
that are neither linguistically nor culturally related to the Ira- 
mans. 

By far the most interesting of these beliefs is the conviction 
held by every true believer of Zoroastrianism, that libations and 
offerings are not to be performed at night-time, and that after 
sunset no food is to be cast away towards the north without reci- 
ting certain prayers. The sacred books of the Parsis contain a 
number of references to this belief. Vend'ddd 7.79. claims that 
he who offers up libations in the dead of night, sins against 
righteousness, and the Nirangistén upholds this contention by 
stating that ‘ he who offers libations to the Good Waters after 
sunset or before sunrise does no better deed than if he should cast 
them downright into the jaws of venomous snakes”.' The Shdyast 
lé-shdyast (9.8.; 12.17.18.) warns the faithful not to cast away 
after sunset to north, wine, aromatic herbs, nor any other food 
without reciting one Yathd-ahi-vairyd, and it forbids the pious 
even to draw water from a well at night-time or to eat in the dark. 
The Sad-dar (30.1 2.) claims that it is not proper to pour away 
water at night to the north without reciting the Yathd-ahd-vairyd. 

In justifying these restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
the Zoroastrian creed, the sacred writings give them a religious 
coloring, and this is all the more natural in a religion in which 

‘the sua and light hold so prominent a place. They explain that 
demons may benofit by these actions, owing to the fact that their 
quarters are in the northern regions, where hell is situated, * and 
that their power is greater at night-time.’ The texts commonly 
cite the case of MashyAni, the first woman, who was also the first 
to pour liquid matter to the north.‘ 

Ifwe dispense with this explanation prompted by purely 
religious tendencies, and look somewhat deeper into the probable 
origin of this belief, we can hardly fail to see ita primitive origin, 
Apart from the fact that it contains the perfectly common-sense 
point that something unclean may be drunk, if the water be drawn 

¥ Darmesteter, LoZA. 8.111, (§, 48). 
# Teckson, On Some Acorian Superstitions, JAQB, 18.59-61. 
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in the dark, it also exemplifies a very old and wide-spread supersti- 
tion, characteristic of every primitive race — namely, the natural 
and childlike dread of the dark. This superstition actuated many 
races, all over the world, to prevent their members from perform- 
ing certain actions at certain periods of the night, lest they meet 
with harm. The Aryan Code of Laws, for example, forbids the 
partaking of food at twilight ;' and this regulation, similar in 
character and purpose to the Zoroastrian commandments, vividly 
suggests the idea that their enactment must have antedated the 
establishment of Hinduism and Mazdayasnism in these two coun- 
tries, and must consequently have been prompted by the above- 
mentioned superstitious belief. 

That the Zoroastrian laws of a seemingly religious nature are 
superstitious or natural in their origin, is further demonstrated by 
the frequent command, voiced in the sacred writings, to ignite and 
burn a fire at night in the house that shelters a pregnant woman 
or a newly-born child. The Shdyast la-shayast (12.4.7.11.12.) recom- 
mends the keeping up of a fire or light in the house of a pregnant 
woman or newly-born child, and even forbids, in the words of 
West's rendering, ‘‘ labour of child” at night, except by the re 
flexion of the stars, moon, or a fire, explaining that the evil spirits, 
demons and witches, who exercise a greater power in the dark, are 
kept away by the radiance of a burning light. The same senti- 
ment is expressed by the Dinkart (8.38.6.) and the Sad-dar 
{I6.1-4.) ; and in order to enforce the observance of this law the 
sacred books state that when Dfiktaub, the mother of the prophet, 
became pregnant, one hundred and fifty demons tried each night to 
enter her house intent upon injuring her and her embryo, but were 
always kept away by the light and fire maintained in that house. 

This anxiety of the Iranian law-makers to keep a continual fire 
in the house of a pregnant woman or a newly-born child, * was 
actuated by the knowledge gained from the experience of their more 
savage ancestors, that at night-time the fire was a good substitute 
for the broad daylight. Every man, no matter how primitive he may 
be, knows very well that light and fire are terrifying and abhor- 
rent to many animals and wild beasts. If we add to this the 


* Mann 4.55, 
Bee above, p. 410, 
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universally established fact that all evil spirits of a deadly nature 
are assigned by primitive man the shape of beasts or monsters, we 
will see at once that the Ahuramazdian law of protecting pregnant 
women and their young offspring against the machinations of ill- 
natured beings by means of fire, is another trace of the savage, pre- 
Zoroastrian beliefs. 

Another remnant of the primitive faith, probably found by 
Mazdayasnism in ancient Iran and adopted in its religious system, 
is the holiness accorded to certain animals. As an illustration of 
this, we may note that Zoroastrianism holds the cock' in sacred 
veneration. The Vendidéd (18.15.) calls him the bird of Sraosha, 
and says that he lifts his voice against the mighty dawn. Accord- 
ing to Bandahishn (19.33.) he was created in opposition to demons 
and wizards, warning men against the seduction of the demoness of 
lethargy. His crowing is said to protect the house from wizards 
and witches, and consequently the Shdyast ld-shdyust (10.30.) and 
the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) forbid the killing of a cock ‘ that crows 
unseasonably ”, and even “ the slaying of a crowing hen”. 

By forbidding the slaying of a crowing hen Zoroastrianism 
strikes at a very wide-spread superstition, according to which the 
orowing of a female fow), or rather the attempt at it, is a foreboding 
of ill luck to the owner. Consequently a hen that crows, is quickly 
killed, the idea being that taking her life will avert the impending 
danger.’ On the other hand, Mazdayasnism upholds tho ancient 
belief in the sacredness of the cock prevalent among many ancient 
and modern races. It isa peculiarity of the mind of primitive 
man, easy to explain, to worship certain animals (or trees) above 
others, and to elevate them to the position of gods. This high 
veneration has two sources. Either primitive man, as is in the 
case of many savage races, dreads the animal exceedingly, and, 
in order to propitiate it, accords to it great esteem by choosing it 

s— "the who soo fst.” Bartholomes, Air. WB, ool. 859. See also Jackeon, 

On Some Avestan Supertitions, SAOB, 18.89-61 and J. J, Modi, The Cock as a Sacred Bird in 
Ancient Iran, 

% A oortain traveller relates the following interesting tory. “On entering a farm-honse in 

Somersetahire resontly, I enw on the table a beautital, plump fowl, all picked and trassed ready for 

cooking ; the farmer's wife oxplained to me that her husband oa seeing the hen in the yard in the 


ect of crowing, eunght her at ance and killed her without dolay."—Wellington, Weekly News, 
Fone 18.1889, quoted by Elworthy, The Loi Eye, p. bt, 
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as his totem or worshipping it as sacred, like Moses’ Serpents ; or 
else he appreciates its good qualities and services, and accords it 
excellent honors, as in the case of Apis among the Egyptians, or 
-the goose among‘the Romans. 

Among the ancients the cock was regarded as a sacred animal, 
being especially consecrated to Sun-deities like Osiris, Serapis, 
Jupiter and Apollo, Among the Romans he was also the symbol 
of Mercury, denoting vigilance. They also believed that the lion 
is terrified on seeing the crest or hearing the crowing of a cook.’ 
In the Middle Ages, and even to-day, the cock was regarded as a 
watchful guardian, who drives away the fiercest beasts and even 
ghosts,’ and it soon became a very appropriate symbol on 
Amulets like the Cimaruta’ and Mano Pantea.*’ Many races of 
to-day believe that the cock’s eye is very powerful as an amulet, 
and that all demons with lions’ heads vanish instantly, when the 
cock or his image is presented to them.’ Even Christianity recog- 
nizes the universal belief in the singular power of the cock. Many 
churches still have a so-called weather-cock on their highest tower, 
and although the explanations offered to-day for this peculiar 
custom differ widely, it is highly probable that they wore originally 
placed there with the intention of keeping away malicious creatures 
from the sacred buildings. 

That the ancient Iranians, as other primitive races, held certain 
animals in sacred veneration, is farther demonstrated by a number 
of passages in the Zoroustrian scriptures which bear on this 
subject. The Vendidéd, for example, accords great reverence to the 
four kinds of dogs —~ the house-dog, the shepherd-dog, the hunt- 
ing-dog, and the so-called Vohunazya or blood-dog — and it imposes 
heavy penalties for the slaying of these animals.’ The Bindahishn 





1 #Atqne hoo tule, tam snevam animal, rolaram orbes cirowmacti, currasquo inanes ot 

gullinaccoram cristws, oantusyue etiam wayis terrent, sed maxime ignes”.—Pliay, Nat. Hist. 8,19. 
© Handot 1.1, 147. 

& The Cimaruta or more proporly the Cins di ruta, “sprig of rue,” is an amulet used to-day in 
Naples for the protection against the fascination of mothert sal new-born infante, Tt usually 
consists of a orovoont, a hand, 8 key,» serpont, a fish, alotus and a cock.—Elworthy, The Bil Eye, 

844.865, 
Pet The Mano Pantes lean ancient Romen amulet of tho aame character and purposo a* the 
Cinaruta,—Elwortby, The Evil Hye, p. 343. 

3 Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 354. 

@ Vd. 19.1-89. ; Of. also AV. 48, ; Sd, 38.1-8. and above p. +90, 
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(19.35.) says of the dog, that ‘‘his barking destroys pain and his 
flesh and fat are good remedies against pain and decay”. The 
vanghdpara (the hedge-hog ?) too was regarded as a sacred animal. 
The Vendiddd (13.3.) states that he who kills avanghdpara slays 
his own soul for nine generations, and cannot find a way over the 
Chinvat bridge of judgment hereafter, unless he has atoned, while 
alive, for this sin; and the Bindahishn (19.28), the Shdyast 
ld-shdyast (10.31. ; 12.20.), and the Sad-dar (67.1.) forbid the slay- 
ing of this animal ‘‘ because he is very beneficent to the creation of 
Ahura Mazda by destroying the corn-carrying ants.” 

Another sacred animal was the raven. The following quota- 

tion from Yasht 14, 34ff., in Darmesteter’s rendering, will at once 
convince us of this fact : ‘‘ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : If 
I have a curse thrown upun me, a spell told upon me by the many 
men who hate me, what is the remedy for it? Ahura Mazda 
answered: Take thou a feather of that bird (the raven) and 
with that feather thou shali rub thy own body, with 
that feather thou shalt curse back thy own enomies........ Ifa 
man holds a bone of that strong bird, ora feather of that strong 
bird, no one can smite or turn to flight that fortunate man. The 
feather of that bird of birds brings him help ; it brings unto him 
the homage of men, it maintains in him his glory. All tremble 
before him who holds the feather ...”etc. 
Sacredness was also accorded to the legendary three-legged 
ass,‘ “whose cry”, according to Bandahishn 19.19., “ makes all 
female water-creatures of Ahura Mazda pregnant, and whose bray 
makes all pregnant noxious creatures cast their young” The 
same effective quality is attributed to the cry of an ox and (Kar-) 
fish. The cries of these two animala, as well as the voice of a 
righteous man who wasstruck accidentally, according to Biandahishn 
28.41., keep away the evil spirit. 

There are a few traditions among the Zoroastrians which the 
present writer is at a loss to explain from any other stand-point 
than that taken by the holy scriptures themselves. One of them 
is the importance attached to the cutting of a tooth-pick without 





* Bd. 10,t7, For other sacred animals se the rest of Bd, 19. 
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retaining the bark.' The Shdyast lé-shdyast (10.20. ; 12. 13.) says 
that ‘' a tooth-pick is to be cut out clear of bark, because when a 
pregnant woman puts her foot on it, she is apprehensive about its 
being dead matter”, and the Sad-dar (17.1-2.) amplifies this passage 
by making the following statement : ‘‘When they cuta tooth- 
pick, they should not retain the bark ; for if small piece of bark 
cast away after having been applied to the teeth, is tread upon by 
& pregnant woman, the child in her womb might come to harm.” 
All that the student of primitive culture can gather from these 
two passages, apart from the natural conclusion that bark would 
be annoying in a tooth-pick, is the dimly conveyed idea, that the 
bark of a tree, after having been once applied to the teeth, becomes 
a means of contamination. Why the bark only assumes such a 
negative quality, and why pregnant women alone ought to 
avoid stepping on such matter, is not evident. I know of no 
other custom resembling in the least this Zoroastrian injunction, 
andam inclined to believe that this peculiar usage goes back to 
some primitive Iranian custom not understood, and consequently 
misinterpreted by Mazdayasnism. 

Another curious ordinance in the Zoroastrian religious system 
is the injunction imposed upon every true believer not to void 
water or evacuate fmces while standing or walking. The Vendiddd 
attaches great importance to this law. In discussing this subject 
(Vd. 18.40.41. ; Phi. Vd. 18.98.) it puts the following words into 
the mouth of the Druj:‘‘ He is the second of ny males, who 
making water lets it fall along the upper forepart of his foot. That 
man makes me conceive progeny as other males make their females 
conceive by their seed.” Asa remedy against this danger, the 
same passage further on (Vd. 18.43.) enjoins that ‘‘the offender 
shallrise, and stepping forth three paces further off shall say three 
Ahina-vairyas, two Humatandm, three Hukhshathrétemdm, then 
chant the Ahdna-vairya, and finally offer up one Yenh? Hatdm.” 
The Dinkart (9.19.1.) similarly forbids the voiding of urine while 
standing and the Dindi Maindgi Khirat (2.39.) warns the faithful 
that “by this action the demons will drag him to hell.” The 
Shayast la-shayast (10.5.) and the Sad-dar (56. 1.) mention the same 





1 Ob. the following passage from Strabo 16.8.14,: “The Persians sactifice differently to 
Areand to water, To fre by putting on it dry logs without the bark.”* 
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restriction, and Artd-Viraf Némak (25.1-6.) saya that ‘‘ those 
who walk without shoes, run about uncovered, make water on the 
foot, and perform other demon-service, are gnawed in after-life by 
noxious creatures. 

This restraint is commonly explained to have been prompted 
by a desire to avoid polluting a larger space of ground than was 
absolutely necessary, ' and is consequently one of the many laws 
proving the Zoroastrian conception of the holiness of Mother 
Earth. - The same custom was practised among the Indian Aryans 
who were forbidden by the Code of Manu (4.47.) “to void feces 
and urine while walking or standing.” Although the earth, as 
the producer, was looked upon as sacred by quite a number of 
other races, notably the ancient Greeks and the South African 
Zulus, none of them practised a custom similar to that of the 
Indo-Iranians, who therefore seem to hold a unique position in this 
respect. 

An additional odd restriction imposed upon the Parsis is the 
prohibition of ‘walking with one boot” or ‘walking barefoot.”* The 
Bindahishn (28.13.), for instance, calls the walking in one boot 
asin, whereby the demon Taprév is propitiated;? and the Dind-t 
Mainigi Khirat (2.35-37.) claims that ‘“‘ it is possible to maintain 
prosperity of the body without injury to the soul by not walking 
with one boot.” In the same manner, the Shdyast li-shdyast (4.12 ; 
10,12.) states that walking without boots constitutes a Tandpihar 
‘sin, which ought to be avoided ‘‘ because the boot prevents a person 
who had stepped on dead matter from becoming polluted”. The 
Sad-dar (44.1-2.) also forbids putting the foot bare upon the 
ground, “ because injury might happen to the angel Spendarmad 
(the personification of theearth)”. This custom, although its mean- 
ing is not very clear, seems to have the same object in view as 
the preceding one — the desire, sacred to every Zoroastrian, to keep 
the earth uncontaminated and pure. It also had an important 
hygienic aspect, as plague in India (and doubtless also in Iran) 
is so frequently transferred through the bare foot. 

TY RW. Wort, Pahari Torts, SBE. 3412.01, ; 87,207.02, 

*® Bome Pahlavi commentators, notably Daatur Hoshangji, transiate the passage referring to 
this practice ae“ walking without boots.” They olaim that the Pablari word ae-muk, “une boot,” 
is a mletake for acimuk, “without boots," See, W. West, Pahlavi Tents, SBE. 5.288.2.5, 
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Superstitious in origin is also the sacred tradition, adhered to 
by every believer of Mazdayasnism, of wearing the sacred girdle 
and the shirt, the visible tokens of one’s allegiance to the teachings 
of Zarathushtra. The sacred girdle, Austi, is a hollow cylindrical 
string, the warp of which consists of 72 threads and the woft of 
one unbroken thread, and it should encircle the body three times. 
The shirt, Sudrah or Sadard, is a muslin tunic with short sleeves 
that does not reach lower than the hips, with a small pocket at 
the opening in front of the shirt, the so-called giriban or hissat 
karfa, ‘‘ the pocket for good decds”.' According to tradition, any 
one who transgresses the law of wearing these two garmenta, 
commits a sin known as the sin of vishid-dibjrishnih, ‘the walking 
about uncovered”. The Vendidéd, for example, states that the 
man (or woman) of more than fifteen years of age, who walks 
without the sacred girdle or shirt, is the fourth male to make the 
Druj pregnant, committing thereby a sin ‘‘ for which there 
is no means of undoing it”,’ and the same work states 
on another occasion that ‘‘he who for three springs does not 
wear the sacred girdle brings in the power of death’.* The Dind-i 
Mainég-i Khirat (2. 35.) warns the faithful not to commit the sin 
of running about uncovered, and the Shiyast ld-shdyast (4. 10.; 10. 
13.) says that running about uncovered constitutes a Farman or 
Tandpihar crime. The Sad-dur (10. ; 46. 1.) claims that “it is 
incumbent on all those of the good religion, men or women, who 
have attained to fifteen years, to wear the sacred thread-girdle”, 
and that ‘‘those who do this are out of the department of Ahriman 
and in the department of Hérmuzd”. The Dinkart (9. 9. 1.) says 
that by walking about ungirdled one propitiates the demons 
Andar and Sévar (who according to Bindahishn 28. 29. oppose 
the wearing of the Kusti and Sudrah); and the Datistdnt Dénig 
devotes an entire chapter (39.) to the explanation of the necessity 
of wearing these two garments. The Sudrak and Kusti ure 
explained by Dastur Jamaspji Asana‘ as designed to protect the 
body and to benefit the soul of the person who wears them, and by 





+ Dastar J. M, Jamaspji Asana, The Nayjot Ceremony. Bombay, 1887, Cf. also Darmesteter 
LeLA, 9.948.0.18, 

© Vd, 18.54.57. ; Phi. Vd. 18.115, 
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the Sad-dar (0.) to make him a participator in the merit of all the 
good deeds performed all over the Zoroastrian world. 

One cannot help comparing the Zoroastrian sacred girdle and 
shirt in certain respects with the ‘‘ Four-cornered garment, ” 
and the ‘‘ Prayer shawl” of the Hebrews. The ‘‘Four-cornered 
garment”, Aria ‘Kanjot, is a rectangular piece of cloth with an 
aperture sufficient to let it slip over the head, so that a part of it 
falls in front and a part behind the body. To its four corners 
there are attached fringes (cizit), consisting of four threads of white 
wool, and four threads of blue wool. It is worn to-day as an 
under-garment and in the Mediaval Ages it was looked upon as 
some kind of badge whereby the Jew was recognized and distin- 
guished from the Gentile. In some countries, notably in Russia, it 
is believed that this garment averts the evil eye.’ Tho second of 
these vestments just mentioned is the ‘‘ Prayer shawl”, or Tallit. 
It is likewise a mantle with fringes on the four corners, but it is 
worn over the garments. It is used by men after they are married, 
and, in modern times, it is donned by boys after their confirmation. 
The Cabbalists considered this mantle as a special garment for the 
service of God intended to inspire awe and reverence for God during 
the prayers.’ In our own days, many an orthodox Jew, when 
questioned about the reason for wearing the Tallit and Arba 
‘Kanfot, will unhesitatingly answer that they are worn as a protec- 
tion against Shedim, ‘‘ill-disposed demons”, voicing thersby uncon- 
‘sciously the probable reason for adding the fringes to these gar- 
ments. It is a known fact, dealt with extensively by Otto Jahn, 
that coloured threads play an important part in the belief in sor 
cery. Who is not familiar with the universal device of mothers 
tying threads of different colore around the fingers, wrists or necks 
of infants in order to protect them against the power of fascination? 
May we not regard the Zoroastrian Kusti, the girdle consisting 
of many threads, as another example of the Iranian superstitious 
belief in fascination, even though the girdle is made of white 
threads only ? 

The last of the Zoroastrian peculiar beliefs which I wish to 

' The Jewish Eneyslepadta, 3.76. New York, 1903. + The Jewish Encyelopadia, 11.678, 
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mention is that associated with the sin usually called dréydn- 
giyishnth, or ‘ the eagerness for chattering”, and which is commit- 
ted by talking while eating, praying, or at any other time 
when s murmured prayer has been taken inwardly and is 
not yet spoken out. The sinful part arises from breaking 
the spell of the inward prayer (wij). There are many 
passages referring to this transgression. The Dinkart (9.9.2; 
9.19.1.; 8.43.37.), for example, says that “he who eats or drinks 
chattering, commits a sin toward Khirdad and Amtrdad and 
delights the demons by making them pregnant.” The Dind+t 
Mainégt Khirat (2.33.34.) advises not “to indulge in unseason- 
able chatter, so that no serious harm may happen unto the arch- 
angels Horvadid and Amerodid”; and the Détistant Dénig 
(79.8.) calls ‘‘the chattering meal a very grievous sin”.’ 
Finally the Artd-Viraf Ndmak (23.) states that he who devours 
talkatively will always be hungry and thirsty in the world here- 
after, and that he will constantly tear his own hair and beard, 
devour blood, and cast foam from his mouth. 

This Zoroastrian law against talking while eating or drinking 
is obviously of a purely sanitary origin and substantiates the state- 
ment made in one of the previous chapters, that Mazdayasnism 
gave as much attention to the bodily welfare as to the spiritual 
well-being of ita followers.? The mere fact that a tranagression of 
this law meant some injury to Horvadad (Av. Aaurvatdt, the per- 
sonification of Health) shows it to have been prompted by a desire 
to prevent the possibility of some physical danger, incurred by 
persona who talk while eating or drinking. It may be interesting 
to note that the same custom is observed by the East-European 
Jews, who regard talking while eating fish, for example, as a semi- 
religious sin. On the other hand, the law against talking while 
praying, is of a religious character and is universally observed. 
The Jews, for example, are strictly forbidden to chatter before and 
after certain prayers during their long religious services. 

The above discussed Zoroastrian beliefs and customs prove 
distinctly that Mazdyasnism, as the other great religions, was sub- 
ject to the universal necessity of respecting and reckoning with 
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primitive beliefs. Just as Judaism, Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism did not find it expedient to destroy utterly some of the 
savage practices and superstitions of the aboriginal Kanaanites, 
Romans, Teutons and Arabs respectively, so also Zoroastrianism 
had to yield to many primitive Indo-Iranian beliefs, only modify- 
ing and adopting them to the high spiritual standard of its 
religious conceptions. 
7. Spgus anp Exorcisms. 

The belief in the power of magic awakened everywhere a desire 
to counteract and diminish its injurious effects. The desire, 
common to all races and ages, soon culminated in an intricate 
system of protective arts, which may be divided into two distinct 
classes : first, the writte:, formulas of many sorts ; and second, the 
spoken words or actions, all tending to the same end. Of the first 
kind, known as written formulas, the Zoroastrian literature gives no 
evidence whatsoever ; the second group, however, is well repre- 
sented and very often alluded to. Besides the general statement 
of the Dinkart (8.42.1.) that the Varistan section of the Sakddam 
Nask contained “particulars about bringing remedies to a person 
who had been rendered sickly by a wizard”, there are other rofer- 
ences showing the existence of spells and charms and other protec- 
tive means among the ancient Iranians. According to the Pazand 
treatise /améaspi, for example, the hero Faredun learned from God 
certain charms, mystic formulas, remedies, etc.’ With this passage 

‘we may coimpare the following reference in Vendidad 20.3.: “Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra Vairya remedies to withstand 
the diseases, rottenness and infection, which Angra-Mainyu had 
created against the bodies of mortals.” According to the canonical 
texts, Zarathushtra himself is said to have been familiar with reme- 
dies against sorcery and witchcraft. Dinkart 7.5.8.9., for instance, 
states that he disclosed to mankind the rites “of driving out 
pestilence, overpowering the demon and witch, of disabling sorcery 
and witchcraft and curing diseases, of counteracting wolves and 
other noxious creatures, of liberating rain and of confining hail, 
spiders, locusts and other terrors of corn and plants, and 
adversaries of animals.” 
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Of the many spells believed by the Zoroastrians to counteract 
inagic, the moat powerful are unquestionably the Airyaman Prayer 
(Airyama Ishyé), the fifty-fourth Hd of the Yasna, and the Asha- 
Vahishta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.) calls the Airyama 
Ishy6 “tho greatest, the best of spells, the very best of spells; 
the fairest of spells, the very fairest of spells ; the fearful one 
among spella, the most fearful of all spells ; the firm one amongst 
spells, the firmest of all spells; the victorious amongst spells, 
the most victorious of all spells ; the healing one amongst spells, 
the best healing of all spells”, and it says of the Asha-Vahishta 
and the Airyaman Prayer that they ‘“‘smite down the strength of 
all the creatures of Angra-Mainyu, of the Yitus and Pairikis, 
of the brood of the Snake, of the brood of the Wolf, and of the 
brood of the Two-legged. They smite Pride, Scorn, Hot-Fever, 
Slander, Discord and the evil eye. They smite the most lying 
words of Falsehood, they smite the Jahi, addicted to Yatu and 
others”.'’ The Ashi Yasht (Yt. 17.20.), in speaking of the Asha- 
Vahishta, says that it burns Angra-Mainyu as if it were molting 
brass, and Yasna 61.1-3. states that the Asha-Vahisht (and the 
Yenghé Hatadm) smite the fiends, the Kahvaredhas and Kahwaredhie, 
the Kayadhas and the Kayadhis, the Zandas and Yatus. So much 
for the powor of these texts as spells. 

Another efficacious formula is the Ahunavar (Ahuna-Vairya 
prayer, the Ahunaver or Honovar), which is the most sacred 
formula of the Mazda-worshippers.’ As is well known, it consists 
of twonty-one words, forming three metrical lines of sixteen 
syllables, and begins with the words Yatht-aht-vairyé. The 
Srésh Yasht Hadokht (Yt. 41.3.) speaks of the Ahuna Vairya 
as “the best fiend-smiter among all spells”. Vendidéd 9.27. 
terms its composition “the victorious, most hesling words” 
and the Shdyast ld-shéyast (19.14.) says that it is ‘‘greater and 
more powerful than everything in the Avesta as to rivers, whole- 
someness and protection”. Its origin is divine, for Yasna 19.3. 
relates that Ahura Mazda was the first one to recite the Ahuna 
Vairya ‘‘before the sky, waters, land, cattle, plants and fire, before 
the Holy man and Daévas”, pronouncing it as the best spell and 


4 Yt, 8.5.05. 13M. ; Cf. also Vd. 20,9 13, ; 21,188, ; 22.208, 
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causing it to have its offects.' Both the Bindahishn (1.21.22) and 
the Selections of Zit-sparam (1.20.) relate that when Ahuramazd 
recited this prayer ‘‘the Evil Spirit became confounded and fell 
back to gloomy darkness”. Angra-Mainyu himeelf is reported to 
have complained that Zarathushtra smites him with the Ahuna 
Vairya ‘‘ as strong a weapon as a stone big as a house” *, and the 
Dinkart mentions other fiends that were destroyed by a mere reci- 
tation of this formula. The statement of Dinkart 7.4.38. is that 
when Zarathushtra chanted the Ahunavar, ‘‘ the demon Btid, the 
secret moving pestilence, and the Deceiver were confounded and 
rushed away”, and it states on another occasion (Dk. 7.4.61.) that 
the Ahunavar, when uttered aloud by the prophet, annihilated the 
fiend and caused Céshmak, the Karap, to rush away. In the words 
of Yasna 61.1-3., the dhunz Vairya was a good spell against the 
Kahvaredhas and Kayadhas, Zandas and Yatus.* 

There are many other beliefs associated with the idea of the 
protective power of the Ahuna-Vairya. According to the Shdyast 
la-shdyast (19.9.), for instance, nine Yathd-ahu-vairyds recited by the 
ploughman while sowing corn, diminish the mischief of the 
noxious creatures, while the Dinkart (7.1.12.) claims that two 
Ahunavars are sufficient to keep away from the corn the demons 
and fiends. Reciting the Ahu-vairyé while casting away towards 
north, wine and food after sunsot prevents the demons from 
benefiting by this action,‘ as they otherwise would according to 
the superstition discussed above, and in the words of Vendidid 
17.6.7, the uttering of a certain number of Ahiina Vairyas in con- 
nection with another formula’ while putting the hair-cut- 
tings or nail-parings into a hole, prevents the demons from using 
these paringe as a weapon against the bird Ashd-zushta.’ Lastly, 
“ five Yathd-ahi vairyds”, says the Shayast lé-shdyast (19.5.), ‘‘are 
used in order to expel a fiend”. 

The third of the powerful Zoroastrian spells is the uttering of 
the many names of Ahura Mazda. Yasht !.1-4., relates that one day 
Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda thus: ‘‘What of the Holy 
Word, O Ahura, is the strongest? What is the most victorious ? 





2 Ye, 19.15, 1 Yt. 17.20; Of, Vd. 19.9, 3 Bee also sbore p, 416, 
* Bd. 30,18, ; Ble. 0,8 ; 10.7, ; 12.18. ; Dk. 9.19.1-2, See also p. 482 above, 
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What is the most glorious? What is tho most effective ? What 
ig the most fiend-smiting ? What is tho most healing? What 
destroyeth best the malice of Datvas and Men? What maketh 
the material world best come to the fulfilment of its wishes? 
What frecth the material world bast from the anxieties of the 
heart?” Whereupon Ahura Ma da is :eported to have answered : 
“ Our name, O Spitama Zarathushtra, «ho ere the names of the 
Amesha Spentas, that is the stronge.t part of the Holy Word.” 
And a little later, the same Yasht (Vt. 1.10-11.3 17,20.) makos 
Ahura Mazda say: “If you want to withstand the malice of tho 
Yatus and Pairikas, Kavis and Karpans, of the two-legged ruffians 
and of the two-legged Ashemaoghas, of the four-legged wolves and 
of the hordes with wide fronts and many spears, then recite thexo 
ny names every day and night.” 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are likewise considered tu 
serve as a protective medium against the power of witchcraft. 
The Khordad Yasht (Yt. 4.7.) distinctly says that tho names of 
the Amosha Spentas smite men turned to Nasus by the Drujas, 
and the seed and kin of the Karpans, and it seriously warns the 
believer not to disclose this spell to anyone who is not a momber of 
the immediate family. Of the six Amesha Spontas, the name of 
Haurvatat, in particular, is regarded as an especially good spell. 
According to Yasht 4.2. ‘the who against the thousands of thousands 
of Daévas, against the ten thousands of ten thousands, against their 
numberless myriads, invokes tho name of Haurvatit, he will amite 
the Nasu and the demon Hasi, Basi, Sani and Bugi.” Tho game 
potent quality is attributed to the Srésh Vasht Hiddkht, for it is 
said that he who pronounces the praise of Sraosha, becomes exempt 
from the injury that emanates from the evil eye of the fiend, and 
is able to withstand the malice of the wicked worshippers of the 
Daévas, the Yatus and Pairikas.' 

In many instances, the Mazdayasnian religion itself is consi- 
dered the most powerful means of protection and exorcism, and 
is regarded as all-sufficient to counteract magical influences that 
might harm its follower. The Dinkart, for example, relates that 
the witchoraft of Dah&k was dissipated and disabled by the trium- 
phant words of the religion which Zaratusht proclaimed,’ and the 

. ¥t lide. * Dk. 7.4.73, ; See aleo ZN, 719, 
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Selections of Zat-sparam(\.4.) narrate that when Aharman, accom- 
panied by other demons, came forth to the struggle with Ahura- 
mazd at the beginning of the world, the Creator cast the arch- 
enemy back to gloom “through pure words confounding witch: 
craft”. Lastly, the Dind-i Mainég-t Khirat (57.27-29.) tells that 
Zaratusht spoke once to Aharman: “I will shatter and cause to 
run and make down-cast for thee the bodies of thy demons and 
fiends, wizards and witches, through the Hdm and sacred twigs 
and the true gaod religion”, and it adds that at these words 
the fiend became confounded and rushed to hell. 

A spell peculiarly fit for driving away diseases and infections 
is the Miénthrd-Spenta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.6.) while 
enumerating the different modes of healing diseases, says that 
“among all remedies thir one is the most healing one, that heals 
with the Holy Word, this one it is that will best drive away sickness 
from the body of the faithful, for this one is the most healing of all 
remedies”! and Vendidad 7.44. gives the following advice to the 
true believer: ‘‘Let one select as a healer the one who heals with 
the Holy Word; for he who heals with the Holy Word is the best 
healer; he drives away worst sickness from the body of the faithful”. 
Another spell or means for driving away the demon of disease, 
aceording to Vendidéd 20.7., is the prayer contained in the 
twentieth Fargard, beginning with the words: ydskam thwdm 
puiti-sanghami, mahrkem thodm paiti-sanghdmi, dazu thedim paiti- 
sanghimi. (To thee, sickness, I say avaunt ! to thee, death, I say 
avaunt ! to thee, pain, I say avaunt ! ete.) 

Besides the above-quoted spells, the Zoroastrians have a 
number of other mystic formulas which they utter on different 
occasions for the purpose of staving off the supposed injurious 
effects of witchcraft and other magical arts. It is related, for 
example, that when Zarathushtra asked the Creator by what means 
the faithfal is able “to part and tura from the way of the wicked” 
he received the following answer :—“‘It is when a man pronouncing 
my spell, either reading or reciting it by heart, draws three 
furrows and hides there himself by saying: ‘I will smite 
thee, QO Druj, whosoever thou art, whosoever thou art 
amongst the Drujas, that come in an open way, by hidden 

3 Bee aleo Yt, 41.3. 
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ways, that defile by contact! Whatsoever Druj thou art, I smite 
thee away from the Aryan countries! Whatsoever Druj thou art, 
I bind thee, I smite thee down, O Druj, I throw thee down below, 
ODruj!’” Kindred protective spells of the same type are the 
two formulas recited by every Zoroastrian while casting away his 
nail-parings and hair-cuttings. Both formulas are quoted by 
Vendiddd 17.78. and, as translated by Darmesteter, mean : ‘‘For 
him as a reward, Mazda made the plants grow” (recited while 
throwing away the hair-cuttings), and “‘the things that the pure 
proclaim through Asha and Vohumano” (uttered while casting 
away the nail-parings)*. The Nirang-? Kust?, the Kusti formula, 
is likewise regarded as a powerful spell agaiust the mischief of the 
Evil-Spirit, for, according tu the Bandahishn (30.30.), “the re 
sources of the Evil- Spirit and Az, defeated by the Kusti spell, act 
most impotently and they rush back into gloom and darkness.” 
This formula recited by the faithful in Pazand, every time they put 
on the sacred girdle, is quoted by E. W. West, who gives the 
following rendering of it: ‘(May Ahurmazd be Lord, and 
Aharman unprovailing, keeping far away, smitten and defeated. 
May Aharman, the demons and the fiends, the wizards and 
witches, the Kigs and Karaps be smitten and defeated”.* Another 
pa which drives away the fiends, is the formula namased yd 

rmaitish izhachd contained in Vendiddd 9.12-13. The same is 
recited during the ceremonies accompanying the purification of a 
faithful, and is so effective that in the words of the Vendidéd, “‘the 
Drnuj becomes weaker and weaker at every one of those words which 
are a weapon to amite the fiend Angra-Mainyu, to smite Aeshmna of 
the murderous spear, to smite the Mazainya fiends, and to smite all 
the fiends.” A similar efficiency is attributed to the mere uttering of 
the phrase “In the name of God”. The Bindahishn (28.35.), a8 
stated above, describes Astdvidhid, the demon of the evil eye, as 
the fiend who spoils anything that men see ‘““when they do not say 
‘in the name of God’” and the Sad-dar ((5.1-2.) assures us that 
“ saying ‘in the name of God’ when one sees anything that is 
pleasant to his eyes, prevents that thing from meeting with 
injury”. Finally, the last spell resorted to by the Zorosstrians as 





a Yb. €.6-6, : 
3 Bee ie above p. 425i, E,W, Wont, Patlavi Texte, SAE, 18,584, 
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a shield against magical influences is the so-called Nirang? 
Kharfastar zadan, ‘ an incantation for the destruction of vermin”, 
quoted by Dastur Hoshangji and translated by Martin Haug.' 

In the preceding pages, the author has dealt only with such 
exorcisms as are exemplified by means of magical formulas uttered 
whenever the occasion arose. Besides these spoken spells, however, 
there are a number of protective means employed by the Zoroas- 
trians, which involve an action on the part of the abjurer. These 
charms consist mostly of sacrifices and libations offered to the 
different angels. The Ram Yasht (Yt. 15.56.), for example, states 
that if any one worships Vaya with a sacrifice, “to him neither 
YaAtue nor Pairikis oan do any harm.” Another Yasht (Yt. 8.44.) 
claims that “he who off-rs to Tishtrya, him neither Angra- 
Mainyu nor the Ydtus and the Pairikas can deliver unto death”, 
and Vendidéd 8.80. asserts that ‘‘when a man piously brings unto 
the fire sweet-smelling wood, wheresoever the wind brings the per- 
fume of the fire, thereunto Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, shall go 
and kill thousands of Daevas and fiends, and couples of Yatus and 
Pairikas.” In the same manner, sacrifices to Aredvi Stra Anghita, 
to Verethragna, Mithra and to the Fravashis are believed to enable 
the performer to withstand Yatus and Pairikas, Kavis and 
Karpans.’ According to Yasna (6.8.; 68.8, milk-offerings and 
libations “defeat and arrest the Pairiké and the malice of 
Ashemaoga”, and lastly, a sacrifice to Vanant, according to Yt. 
20.1., is a sure safeguard against the noxious creatures of the most 
abominable Angra-Mainyu. 

An “acted” charm of the same type as the sacrifices 
and offerings, is the Khvétik-das, the law of Next-of-kin-Marriage, 
regarded by the Zoroastrians as a powerful spell against demons 
and witches. The Pahlavi canon dealing with this custom calls it 
‘* the preservation of the most grievous sin, such as witchoraft”’, 
and gives the following elaborate estimation of the relative value 
of this observance : ‘* If one perform the Khvétfik-das for the first 
time, a thousand demons and two thousand wizards and witches 
will die ; if the person observes it twice, then two thousand demons 
and four thousand wizards and witches will perish ; if this rite be 





4 Hoshangfi and Hang, An Old Zond-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 23-24, 
9 Yt, 6.18, ; 10,96, ; 18,104,135, ; 14.45, ‘ 
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performed for the third time, then three thousand demons and six 
thousand wizards and witches will die, and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and the woman, performing it, will 
become righteous”.' 

There is still a third class of protective means that serve as 
charms or safeguards. These are neither spoken spelle, nor do 
they involve any action on the part of the abjurer. They are 
mostly superstitious beliefs in the efficacy of certain objects as 
charms against witchcraft and diseases. The Parsi, for instance, 
believes with the Sh@yast 14-Shdyast(10.30.) and the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) 
that the crowing of a cock, both male and female, will keep away 
wizards from his dwelling place." Ho believes likewise that the 
barking of a dog destroys pain, and regards the flesh and fat of this 
animal as remedies for driving away decay and diseases from men.* 
In his opinion, the urine of 8 vanghdpara kills innumerable ants,' 
and the cries of the three-legged ass and of the Kar-fish, as 
already noticed (Bd. 19. 9.17. ; 28.41.) have a peculiar effect 
upon demons and noxious creatures. A very powerful exorcism of 
a similar type, according to Yasht {4.34-35., is the feather of the 
raven. We are told that when Zarathushtra asked for a remedy 
against the curses and spells of the many men who hate him, the 
Creator replied : ‘‘ Take thou a feather of the Varengana bird and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body and curse back thy 
enemies”, and Yasht 14.45.46. states that “ whosoever, preparing 
for battle, invokes the name of Verethraghna and throws four 
feathers of the raven either way, on his side victory will be, 
because this is a powerful, victorious, awful and healing spell; this 
spell saves the head that was lost, and chants away the uplifted 
weapon.” The conviction held by every Mazdayasnian that fire wards 
off danger at night from pregnant women and newly-born children,’ 
hasbeen previously discussed. Mention was also made of the 
belief voiced in the Dind-i Mainégt Khirat (62.35.36.) that holy 
water kills noxious creatures. As the last of these Zoroastrian 
exorcisms, we may regard the Glory or Destiny, so often alluded to 
in the Dinkart as a means of slaying demons, wizarda and mons- 

1 BW. West, Patlavi Texte, SBE. 18.417-418. 
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ters. ‘‘ When the Destiny came to Takhmérup, the well armed”, 
says the Pahlavi canon, “‘he smote through it the demon, the 
wizard, and the witch”.' According to Dinkart 7.1.39., Kat- 
Khisroi vanquished through it Frangrasiyék of Trir aid his 
fellow-miscreation, Kérstvazad of Vakgir, and lastly we know 
from the same source (Dk,7.1.32) that Kercsispa was enabled 
by the Glory to successfully combat the serpent Srébér, the 
golden-heeled demon Gandarep, and other demoniacal monsters." 
Conciusion. 

In conelusion, I wish to sum up briefly the main results which 
appear to have been reached in the course of our, discussion on 
witchcraft and other primitive beliefs among the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 

Sorcery seems to have beon practised by some of the inhabitants 
of Iran, although we are not wholly clear as to the conception of 
what constituted the crime of witchcraft. The sacred books held 
it in extreme abhorrence and they inflicted horrible punishments 
upon those who were accused of this practice. The aversion to the 
belief in wizards and witches seemed to play an important part in 
the religious and even social life of the Zoroastrians. 

Among the other primitive beliefs recognized by the Zoroas- 
trians was a belief in the evil-eye, the good-eye, and in the custom 
of burying the rail-parings and hair-cuttings, and in a tendency, 
shared by the other races, to abhor or to esteem certain animals, 
They furthermore accorded a special sacredness to the Earth, 
they dreaded the dark of the night, and they believed, like so 
many other races, in the efficacy of spells and exorcisme. 

All these primitive customs, however, were pre-Zoroastrian, 
and were practised long before the appearance of the great refor- 
mer and the establishment of Mazdayasnism as the state religion 
of Iran. It may be safely said that if Zoroastrianism was unable 
wholly to eradicate these superstitions and customs from the minds 
of the Iranians, it at least modified them and gave them a 
religious character. 

Cotumpia University. Lro J. Fracutensenc. 
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ALLEGED ZOROASTRIAN OPHIOMANCY AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 


One of the most curious superficial phenomena of the Zoroas- 
trian faith is its intense horror of the serpent, a fact too well known 
to need demonstration or proof; yet side by side with this aversion 
there is found clear evidence of an elaborate system of divination 
from snakes. In 1893 Shams-ul-Ulma ErvadJivanji Jamshedji Modi 
made accessible the very interesting Mdr-Namah, which he dates 
about the fifteenth century, but the system there set forth for 
taking omens from the appearance of a snake on any one of the 
days of the month is carried back at least to 1000 A. D. by the 
similar list given by al-Birfini in his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(tr. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 218). The principle of these two 
lists is the same, but the details ocpasionally diverge, as may bo 
seon from the following comparison. 


Day. Mér-Namah. al-Birdni. 

1 Increase of wealth and honour. Sultén (if seen before noon). 
2 Great sorrow. Illness and disease. 

3 Death of a relative. Death or any loss in the 

family. 
4 Speedy return of an absent Somethinguseful, help from 
friend. the people of the place. 

5 Happy issue of affairs. Reputation and praise. 


6 Long journey, with speedy and Very useful journey. 
successful return. 
7 To look ata snake brings re- Illness and disease. 
gret. 
8 Desires satisfied in every way. Coming to the Sultan. 
9 Great boon from Providence. Coming to the Sultén. 
10 Immediate fulfilment of wishes. Matchmaking and marrying. 
11 Approaching happiness. Money without exertion. 


13 


14 


15 


16 


W 
18 


19 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
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Mar-Naémah. 
Ruin of affairs. 


Coming into possession of pro- 
perty. 
Speedy prospect of a journey. 


Divine gratification of wishes. 
Speedy prospect of a journey. 


Go home and change clothes. 
Increase of defects and failuro. 


Increase of joy and merrimont. 
Evil omen, 
Warfare and quarrelling. 


Destruction of property. 
Trouble and loss. 

Fulfilment of wishes. 
Unexpected cause for sorrow. 
All joy for day and night. 
Grave accusations before long. 
The obtaining of divine justice. 


Kill snake to escape trouble. 
Grief and anxiety. 


455 
al-Birini. 


Good before noon, evil after 
noon. 
Increase of wealth. 


Nourishment from quad- 
rupeds only, 

Illness followed by convates- 
cence. 

Acquisition of something 
new. 

Journey and return. 

Journey and illness during 
it [the journey]. 

Increase of wealth. 

Death in the family. 

Journey and victory over 
enemies. 

Suspicion of theft. 

Illness and disease. 

Acquisition of money. 

Bad and blamable. 

Building a new house. 

Being accused of lying. 

Calamity in property and 
family. 

A-short journey in prospect. 

Punishment for fornication. 


Besides these two lists of enake-omens according to the day of 
the month, there are at least two other alleged Zoroastrian calen- 
dars of a similar nature, one according to the days of the week, 
and the other according to the signs of the zodiac. Both these are 
contained in a Parsi manuscript in the Imperial Public Library at 
St. Petersburg. which received it as part of the Dolgoruki 
collection presented in 1859. The manuscript in question, in which 
the two brief lists of snake-omens occupy fol. 57 verso, has been 
elaborately discussed by Salemenn (‘‘Ueber eine Parsenhandechrift 
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der Kaisorlichen dffentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg”, in 
Travaux du troisiéme congrés des orientalistes, St. Petersburg, 1879, 
ii, 493-592), who concludes (pp. 502-503) that it was written in 
Kirman about the beginning of the nineteenth century, though 
containing ancient material. The two mathnavis on omens from 
serpents are as follows (ed. Salemann, op. cit., pp. 497-498, who, 
however, does not translate them): 
eb yy we Vb owe 


whztl 5705 Salen 2 on, wht Say ite gle aeie ay 
scotty) Ge Ty slo its ay weep T (5) 9) 28 Sehnty ay 
OEY ayaty Ly gle die se ASU whe 595 59) Bd 50 

ee 51a) 1s y95! oh WG Ei" 52) OY 59) Arhd de 

yt wyte y tie jy! 13 ojlhe 51 abl as als jleg. 
Leth! GEE gts gle wets oe urttat bay abt aS asd lg 
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“The sight of a snakeaccording to the good and bad of the 
week. 

On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (Kaiwan), (if) thou seest 
a snake, there cometh to thy heaven a palace and balcony. 

On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the Sun, 
(if) thou seest a snake, draw not forth thy recompense. 

Two days after the Sabbath,— ‘twould be the day of the 
Moon— when thou seest a snake, the wish of thy heart should come 
to pass. 

Three days after the Sabbath—the day of Mars (Mirrikh) 
*t would be — (if thou seost a snake,) dig up by the root the serpent’s 
foundation. 

Four days after the Sabbath, which would be from Mercury 
(Utérid), (if thou seest a snake,) this day bringoth thee pleasure 
and society. 

Five days after the Sabbath, which would be the day of 
Jupiter (Birjis), when thou seest a snake, thou killest Satan's ship. 

(If) it be Friday, the day of Venus (Zuhrah, Na&hid), this 
day (if thou seest a snake,) thou shouldst keep festival.” 

abl le af ey tazlyo Oa ah 31 gle ware 
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“The sight of a snake aceorling to the good and bad of the 
twelve (zodiacal) signs, (according to) what moon it is. 

Whon the moon should bo in the sign of Aries (Jamal), 
friend, (if) thou seest a snake, much good it is. 

Tn the sign of Taurus (Thanr) gond doth it (the moon) show ; 
for thee from a snake strength doth it show. 

The moon in the sign of Gemini (Jauzii), should be good, his 
(the sneke’s) head should be under atono and stock. 

‘When the moon (is) in Cancer (Kharcang), (if then) thou seest 
a snake, thou cuttest off hope of thy wealth and tiry life. 

When the full moon entereth the sign of Leo (Axad), (if then 
thou seest a snake,) good fortune increaseth and calamity waxeth. 

When the new moon is in the sign of Virgo (Sunbulah), 
when thou seest a snake, cat not ou earthenware. 

When thon seest a snake in Libra (Tarazd), the might of thine 
arm is thy protector and asylum. 

‘When the moon appeareth in Scorpio (‘Aqrab), one would be 
fortunate in the killing of a serpent. 

When the moon darteth his ray in the sign of Sagittarius 
(Qaus), herewith (if thou seest a snake,) dost thou see wealth 
anew. 

When the moon doth make appearance in Capricornus (Jadi), 
look not on a serpent, show not thy face. 

In the sign of Aquarius (Dalv) {if) the moon become visible, 
(if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest much oppression and 
cruelty, 


58 
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(If) the moon (be) in the sign of Pisces, in the sign of the 
Fish, (if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest the passing of 
sovereignty. 

If (thou art) cautious, if (thou art) fortunate and intoxicated, 
thou dost bring the Divine compassion to weakness.” 

It is selfevident that, in their present form, these omen-lists 
are Muhammadan ; neither the names of the days of the week nor 
the ‘‘vengeance of heaven” concept expressed in the closing verse 
can be supposed fora moment to be Zoroastrian. The question 
accordingly arises as to the provenance of this most un-Zoroastrian 
category of omens from serpents. This is not the place to enter 
upon the much-diseussed subject of the basis of ophiolatry, a 
theme which has evoked more insane hypotheses and distorted 
theories than almost any other. It may, however, be stated, in 
view of the widespread worship of the serpent in Asia, Europe, 
America, and elsewhere, that the uncanny and sudden appearance 
of the snake, its fixed gaze, its annual slough and subsequent new 
and shining coat, its frequent power of inflicting serious and often 
mortal injury, its zigzag motion, and its habit of living in holes 
in the ground, have all contributed to the ascription of marvellous, 
and often seemingly contradictory, attributes to it. Thus, among 
the Hopis of Arizona and many other North American Indian 
stocks, the serpent personifies the lightning, and plays a prominent 
part in ceremonies for making rain. Among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the snake, as living in holes, is a frequent representative 
of deceased ancestors. Thus, among the pagan Lithuanians, many 
of the rustics as late as the sixteenth century, according to 
Guagnini (Sarmatie Europew descriptio, Speyer, 1581, fol. 52b), 
“viperas item atque serpentes deos esse credesant, eisque cultum 
precipuum exhibebant, et singuli patres familias, cives, coloni, et 
nobiles singulos serpentes domi asservare solebant, quos pro penati- 
bus et laribus familiaribus adorabant, lacque et gallos gallinaceos 
eis immolabant, eratque inauspicatum et exitiabile toti familie 
quempiam ex eis violasse dehonorasseve, aut domi non foviese 
tales enim vel bonis omnibus privabantur vel crudeliter lacerati 
interibant”. (Cf. also Schrader, Realleciton der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 31.) All this can imply 
only that, as with the household snake of the early Romans, the 
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serpent was held to be the representative of a deceased ancestor, a 
belief which also prevailed in Greece (cf. Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Reiigion, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1908, pp. 825-331; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Munich, 1906, pp. 807—808; Miss Mary Hamilton, 
Incubation: or, The Cure of Disease in Payan Temples and Christian 
Churches, London, 1906, pp. 22,26-27,30-31). 

This, however, by no means explains the phenomenon of 
ophiomancy, even though the souls of the dead might readily 
be supposed to give warning of coming events to the living, good 
if the dead were propitiated and were benevolent, bad if they were 
displeased or malevolent (cf. in general, the admirable discussion 
of serpent-cults in India in Crooke, Popular Relizion and Folk-Lore 
of Northern India, Westminster, 1896, ii, 121-145). Ophiomancy 
is, moreover, rare as compared with ophiolatry, and while it is 
connected in general with other forms of divination, especially 
from living creatures, and particularly from birds, almost no- 
where does divination from snakes develop into a formal branch 
of augury. Sporadic instances of snake-omens are not, however, 
uncommon. In Burmah “ if in going to war or to prosecute a law- 
suits person. . . . meet.a serpent, tho affair will be long” (Sanger- 
mano, Description of the Burmese Empire, ... . translated from 
his MS by William Tandy, Rangoon reprint, 1885, p. 116). The 
Melanesians of Saa Island believe that if certain rare species of 
snéke about ten inches long and of a golden colour, called Mati 
sato, ‘* is seen in a house it is a sign of death; if running, of violent 
death; if quiet, of death by sickness. Ifthe venomous snake a’ 
is seen in a house it is a sign of death by fighting or misfortune ; 
if coiled up it is a sign of quiet death; if running, there will be 
violence” (Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 221). In 
the Panjab it is a sign of good luck to see a snake on the loft when 
beginning an undertaking (Temple, Legends of the Panjab, Bom- 
bay, 1884-1900, i, 161). The Greeks considered the snake a mantic 
animal (Schwartz, Ursprung der Mythologie dargelegt an griechischer 
und deutscher Sage, Berlin, 1860, pp. 55-56), the scholiast of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, 508, specially mentioning such a 
serpent at the temple of Trophonius in the Bootian town of 
Lebadeia. According to Ailian (Historia animalium, xi, 2) 
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moreover, omens were drawn from the serpents kept at Apollo's 
shrine in Epirus. Here, if the snakes ate the food given 
them by their virgin priestess, it was an omen of good; but 
if they drove her away and refused to eat, it was a portent of evil, 
& belief which is closely parallelled for Lanuvium, in Italy, by 
Propertius, V, viii, 3-14. Another parallel is afforded, at least 
superficially, by the serpents in the ancestor-cult of the Slavic 
Samogitians, of whom Guagnini says (op. cit., fol. 60b): ‘ Sunt 
etiam nunc illic inter agrestes idolatrae complures qui serpentes 
quosdam quatuor brevibus lacertarum instar pedibus, nigro obesoque 
corpore, giuoijtos [Lithuanian gywtte, ‘ serpent”] patria lingua 
dictos, tanquain penates domi suas nutriunt, eosque domo lustrata 
certis diebus ad appositum cibum prorepentes, eam tote familia, 
quoad saturati in locum stun revertantur, timore quodam cireum- 
stautes vencrantur. Quod si adversi illis quid acciderit, serpentem 
deum domesticum male acceptum ac saturatum esse eredunt.” The 
mantic character of the serpent among the Greeks, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, receives a striking confirmation in a 
gloss of the lexicographer Hesychius, who expressly gives ‘‘omen” 
as oquivalent to “‘serpent” (aiinos : ophis. epieikis yur legetui eis 
tas manteias tous opheis echein, hous kai oibnous eleyon) ; and 
among the Romuns, according to Festus (ed. Miiller, Leipzig, 
1839, p. 244), there was a class of omens termed ‘‘ pedestria : a 
vulpe, lupo, serpents, equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus 
fiunt.” Two folk-beliefs recorded in the Cyclopudia of Superstitions, 
Lolk-Lore, und Uceult Sciences (Milwaukee, 1904, ii, 693 seq.), but 
without any hint of the locality in which they are held, state that 
to walk on asnake without being bitten is an omen of future 
wealth; but that accident is portended by finding aserpeut's slough; 
also adding that it forebodes luck to have a serpent come towards 
one. 

Turning to the Semites, the Jews held, according to the 
Talmudic tractate Sanhedrin 65b, that a serpent on the right was 
an evil omen’. Among the early Arabs, though they held the 





1 The exact relation between the Hebrew on. “serpent”, and the piel 


Whi, “to practise divination, observe signs", has often been discussed (cf. the 
literature cited by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
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snake to be a jinn, there seems to have been no serpent-oult 
(Néeldeke, in Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsycholoyie wud Spracheissens- 
chaft, i, 421-426; for references to other literature on the super- 
natural character of snakes among the Arabs see Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs, /ebrew and Enyjlish Lecicon of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1906, p. 638). 

the Old Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 638). Despite the authority of Robertson 


Smith (Journal of Philology, xiv, 113 seq.), however, it seems to me that the evi- 
dence afforded by the Old Testament is insufficient to warrant the view that 


Wr} is a denominative of yim, thus meaning primarily “to serpentiee, draw 
omens from serpents.” In Arabic, as he notes (p. 114), “ forms of the correspond~ 


3 
ing root «or are ordinarily used of bad Juck and unlucky things and signs” 
{ef. Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1887, p. 201, 


note.) In Syriac RWMJ denotes “augur” and svn “augury” (without reference 





to snakes), while the pa‘el (corresponding in force to the Hebrew piel) 


“to prophesy." Before reading Baudissin's “Symbolik der Schlange im Semi- 
tismus” (in his Studien zur semitischen Religtonsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1876, i, 
257-292), to which Professor Jastrow kindly called my attontion, I had como 
independently to a view somewhat similar to his own, in which (pp. 281, 287) be 
. 
connects wn with the piel wind. “to whisper, charm", wnd “whispering, 
charming ” (as of snakes: cf. Psalm lviii, 6 [English version, lviii, bh Kcclesiastes 
x, 1, Isaiah iii, 3, Jeremiah viii, 17; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit, p. 
538). As wo shall see, what we know of Arab paganism would seem to militate 
against the derivation of a verb for “divining” from a noun for “ serpent”; and 
while it is true that in Babylonia ophiomancy played a part, yet even here tho 
réle was a minor one, too unimportant to make snake-omens the form of divin- 
ation par eacellence, If, as Brown, Driver, and Briggs suggest, the ultimate 


root of both wry and wn was “to hiss”, then wna would seem to mark tho 


serpent as tho “hivsing creature”, and Wry, “to divine”, would primarily 
signify “to make a deal of hissing”. In reply to my inquiry on this etymology, 
Professor Jastrow writes me (March 2, 1908): “In Arabic also whispering is 
one of the synonyms for “placing under a charm” and the connexion between 


Hebrew wimg and wind would also speak in favour of your view that the start- 
ing point is the hissing sound of the serpent. It might also be noted as illustrat- 
ing the ideas connected with the serpent that both in Arabic and in Hebrew the 
stem underlying serpent also means life. The original meaning of the stem waa 
probably to wriggle, but at all events it developed into the gencral indication of 
life’. In this connexion it should also be noted that divination was frequently 
conducted in a voice intentionally difficult to understand (ef. Old Church Slavic 
vlisndti, “to etammer”, vlthet, “soothsayer”, viishiba, “magic” [Miklosich, 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der slavischen Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, p. 380]). 
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The only people, however, who developed ophiomancy into « 
regular system seem to have been the Babylonians. They had, 
indeed, like the peoples already mentioned, certain general super- 
stitions, as that a snake crossing one’s path was usually an ill 
omen, that a serpent falling to a man’s left or behind him was a 
presage of the realisation of his wish, but if falling to his right or 
on his shoulder a foreboding of death, and if falling in his bosom 
a portent of the death of his sons, etc. (Boissier, Choix de textes 
relatifs la divination assyro-babylonienne, i, 1-2, Geneva, 1905). 
But the Babylonians had more than these casual omens, since 
they formulated regular omen-calendars, in which the prognosti- 
cations to be drawn from various sorts of phenomena were set forth 
with the minutest detail, and often with special reference to the 
day of the month on which they were observed. (On this omen 
literature in general see Jastrow, Jeligion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, Boston, 1898, pp. 373-406, and Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, extra vol., Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 556-563 ; full trans- 
lations of the omens to be drawn from snakes, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, locusts, ravens, ete., are promised by the same scholar in 
future instalments of his German revision and enlargement of his 
Religion, now in course of publication at Giessen.) Pending the 
appearance of Professor Jastrow’s researches, the best source of 
information concerning Babylonian omen-literature on serpents is 
contained in Bezold’s Calulogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum (London, 1889-99). This 
work lists the following tablets of note in this connexion (the 
abbreviations being those used by Bezold) : omens from the appear- 
ances, movements and other actious of scorpions and snakes, KK 
2870, 18888, 14029; omens from the appearance, movements, ete. 
of snakes, KK 743, 1908, 2128, 2136, 2149, 2935, 3674, 3731, 
5642, 6071, 6294, 6530, 6940, 7154, 8038, 10449, 10576, 10668, 
11563, 12002, 12868, 12869, 13317, 13981, 13983, 14014, 14017, 
14023, SSm 532, 936, 1980, D. T. 155, 79-7-8 nos. 319, 321; 
omens from snakes and other animals KK 3953; omens from the 
appearance of snakes at temple doors KK 11668 ; omens from the 
appearance of a snake ina man’s house KK 13965. From these 
mere lists little detailed information can be gained, but Bezold 
comments as follows on the tablet KK 2128: ‘‘ The lines begin 
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almost throughout with . . . (‘if a man sees a snake and... '). 
On obverse [text = 30 lines on obverse and 42 on reverse], lines 
11 ff., the events oftheir appearance are confined to a certain period. 
. . . By this link, the ‘omen-texts’ are closely connected with the 
‘astrological forecasts’.” And, finally, the tablet 79-7-8, no. 
158 is an omen text on the appearance of snakes in certain 
months. In other words, we would here seem to have a Baby- 
lonian analogue to the Mdr-Ninah edited by Modi and also re- 
corded, in varying form, by al-Birfini. 

In view, then, of the facts that omens from snakes cannot 
be explained as Zoroastrian, and that, while sporadic portents are 
drawn from serpents among Hebrews, Hindus, Burmese, Melane- 
sians, Romans, Greeks, and Lithuanians, there is no systematic 
development of ophiomancy among any of these peoples, there 
seems to me but one possible derivation for the Persian Mér- 
Namah, for only amoug the ancient Babylonians was there at once 
a perfected ophiomancy and a regular calendar form for it. 
Speaking, then, with the resorve and caution becoming to a non- 
Assyriologist in touching upon matters strictly Babylonian, I 
would tentatively suggest that the alleged Zoroastrian ophiomancy 
is, in reality, a survival of Babylonian lore on the same subject. 
Whether this knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it received 
its recrudescence, of which the first trace known to me at present 
is al-Birfni’s record, isa problem I cannot touch. I believe, how- 
ever, that more than one element in Zoroastrianism, even as 
recorded in the Avesta, will ultimately prove to have Babylonian 
influence as at least a factor. The West of Asia has been for 
milleniums a fusing-furnace of religions ; Sumerians and Baby- 
lonians, Jews and Persians, Gnosties, Mandeans, and Maniche- 
ans, Muhammadan sects, and Nestorian Christianity have all 
contributed their share. In this snake-calendar, perhaps, is one 
indebtedness of the later Parsis to Babylonia. 

Tn at least one other instance Babylonian influence in divination 
seems to have penetrated to the Aryan world both in substance 
and in form. The sixth century Byzantine writer Johannes 
Lydus preserves, in his De Ostentis, 27-38, a calendar giving the 
omens to be drawn from a thunder-clap on each day throughout 
the year, stating, for instance, under July 17, Han brontes? dia- 
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dockén megdlou archontos déloi ‘if it thunders, it shows the 
accession of a great ruler”. This Greek version of Johannes pur- 
ports to be a translation from the Latin of P. Nigidius Figulus, 
pretor in 58 B. C. (cf. concerning him Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte 
der rimischen Literatur, Sth ed., Leipzig, 1890, pp. 300-301), who 
had in his turn made his version from the Etrusean of the more 
or less mythical Tages (cf. TeuffelSchwabe, op. cit., p. 122, and 
the legend told by Cicero, De Divinatione, ii, 23). Whatever 
be the gource of this Tegetic brontology, it does not seem to be 
Indo-Germanie; and here once more the only tentative explana- 
tion I can offer is that of Babylonian origin, especially as the 
Babylonians drow distinct omens from thunder and lightning 
according to the month 1nd day of the month during which these 
phenomena were observed (Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Ninevehand Babylon, London, 1900, ii, pp- Ixiv- 
lxxv, Ixxix-lxxxi, xe [nos. 181, 235, 253-262, 274]; ef. also 
Lenormant, La Divination et la science des présages chez les Chal- 
déens, Paris, 1875, pp. 67-75). Many mediwval Greek “thunder 
books”, or brontologies, still lie unedited in the libraries of Europe 
(Krumbacher, Geschichte der bysantinischen Literatur, 2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897, p. 630); and in Bombay itself there is at least one 
interesting calendar, also pseudo-Zoroastrian, the Burj-Namah “in 
26 couplets, stating what the appearance of the new moon portends 
. ineach sign of the zodiac” (West, in Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie, ii, 128). It is earnestly to be hoped that some Parsi 
scholar will investigate more fully this general field of omen-litera- 
ture, considerable fragments of which must still exist either in 
manuseript or in oral tradition. 
Louis H. Gray. 





Since these lines were first written, 1 have received, through the Kindness oF 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, a transcript of the Burj-Namah, on which 1 hope 
to publish a brief study in the near future, 


THE RISE OF CYRUS THE GREAT, AS DES- 
CRIBED BY NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 


Cyrus the Great, like other founders of empires, has not failed 
to be transfigured by popular and literary tradition. Within a centary 
after his death he had become a national hero, and legend hal gathered 
especially about his earlier and obscurer years to such an extent that 
Herodotus could say (/fist, 1. 95) that there were “three pathways 
of story” besides the one he himself preferred to relate. Our knowledge 
of Persian history from the Greek side is, however, so incomplete that 
we are reduced to collecting these divergent accounts cither from sources 
that hardly claim historical authority, such as the Cyropa lia of 
Xenophon, or from the fragments of writers whose works have not 
survived, 

It is the object of the present paper to give in translation one 
such account of the rise of Cyrus, which we happen to possess almost 
entire, This is the work of Nicolaus Damaseenus (Nicholas of Dam- 
ascus), a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus. Though a Syrian, 
as his name implies, he wrote in Greck a Universal History in one 
hundred and forty-four books, in the seventh of which he uarrated 
the overthrow of the Median Empire. ‘The original work is lost, but 
in Byzantine times a number of excerpts from the first seven books 
were included in an epitome of general history composed by order of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The fragment with which 
we are here concerned is found in the section “ Concerning Conspira- 
cies”, usually known by its Latin title Ewcerpta de Lusidiis, and 
was first published by Miller (Fraymenia Historicorum Grecorum, 
8. 397-406, Paris, 1849) from the unique manuscript in the Library 
of the Escurial at Madrid. Of subsequent editions, the most important 
are those by Dindorf (Uistorici Greci Alinores, 1. 50-64, Leipzig, 
1870), and De Boor (Excerpta de Insidiis, pp. 23-38, Berlin, 1905). 

The account of Cyrus given in this fragment is interesting not 
only because of its divergence from that of Herodotus, but especially 
because it is very probably derived from the lost work of Ctesias, a 
Greek who was physician at the court of Artaxerxes II, and who wrote 

59 
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a history of Assyria, Media and Persia under the general title of Persica.' 
The credibility of this author has often been impugned by critics, 
both ancient and modern; but in the present state of our knowledge 
the fragments of his work cannot be disregarded in any investigation 
concerning the early history of Persia. The evidence for the depen- 
dence of this particular passage upon Ctesias is, indeed, circumstantial; 
but as Nicolaus is known to have followed him elsewhere in Assyrian 
and Persian matters, we may well conclude that he did so in this 
instance, at least in the main features of the narrative. (For a discus- 
sion of the relation of Nicolaus to Ctesias, see Baucr, Die Kyros-Sage 
und Verwandtes, in Sb, Akad. Wiss. zu Wien, 100 (1882) pp. 518ff.; 
Tietz, De Nicolat Damasceni Fontibus, Marburg, 1896). On the other 
hand, his story, although taken from a (treek source, has preserved 
much that seems genuinel:- Persian, as is shown both in the details of 
life and customs and indirectly by its resemblance to the “Kirnamé-f 
Artakhsir-i PApakan”, the Pahlavi account of the exploits of the first 
Sassanian king. (On this point, see especially Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, 3, 133-134, Leipzig, 1892). 

For these reasons the fragment of Nicolaus seems worthy to be 
made accessible to those who are without the limited circle of classical 
studies and who are interested in the history of ancient Persia and 
Cyrus the Great. I therefore offer a translation in the following pages, 
since none, so far as I can ascertain, has yet appeared in English. 
The text, unless otherwise stated, is that of De Boor. In the matter 
of style, the translation aims to follow the original as closely as is 

‘compatible with English idiom, so as neither to abridge the customary 
diffuseness of Nicolaus nor to smooth over the occasional abruptnesses 
that are doubtless to be ascribed to the unskilful hand of the epitomator. 


TRANSLATION 


“{ The author says] that in Asia after the death of the king of the 
Medes, his son Astyages succeeded to the throne, ‘This prince, ; accord. 
ing to tradition, was the bravest after Arbakes. In his reign there 
occurred the great revolution, by which the supremacy passed from 
the Medes to the Persians, through the following « causes. 


2 [am vow engaged in translating the fragmenta of the Persica into English for the firet 
time, under the direction of my friend and teacher, Professor A. Y. Williams Jackson, to 
whom | am also indebted for many suggestions and criticisms in regard to the present 
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There was a law among the Medes that any poor person who 
should go toa wealthy man and give himself up to be fed and clothed, 
should be considered the same as his slave; but if the man who had 
taken him did not furnish him support, he wasallowed to go off to some 
one else. Now acertain boy named Cyrus, a Mardian' by race, came 
to one of the king’s servants, who was in charge of those who cleaned 
the palace. This Cyrus was the son of Atradates,’ who was a robber 
because of his poverty, and whose wife, Cyrus’s mother, named Argoste, 
lived by tending goats. Cyrus bound himsclf over to the officer to 
receive support and used to clean the palace and was a care-taker, 
The overseer therefore gave him better clothes and transferred 
him from those outside to those inside, who cleaned near the king’s 
presence, and put him under their overseer. This man was severe and 
often whipped Cyrus, who went over to the torch-bearer. The latter 
was kind to him and brought him close to the king to be one of his 
torch-bearers, Gaining favour in this position also, he was transferred 
to Artembares,’ who was chief of the cup-bearers, and who handed in 
person the cup to the king to drink.* Cyrus was heartily weleomed by 
him and was ordered to pour wine for the king’s table-companions. 

Not jong afterwards, as Artembares was watching Cyrus serve 
with skill and alertness and present the cup in a graceful way, the 





1 The Mardians are mentioned by Herodotus, Mist. 1. 125, as being a nomadic 
tribe of Persians, Strabo, Geogr. 11. 13. 6, following Nearchus, terms them Uéistrikoi. 
‘marauders’, and places them east of Media and adjoiuing the Persians. ‘The modern 
Gorman Orientalist, Marquardt, however, Die Assyrinka des Ktesius, ia Philologus, Supple- 
mentband, 6, 642-649, localizes the story in the north of Iran and would identify these 
Mardiana with the Amardiana near the Caspr Yor the situation of the latter, see Andreas 
an Pauly-Wissowa, Kealencyclnpridic, 1, 1729-1733. 

* The Ma, has here tovetraduton, but elsewhere the correct form Atradatés, For 
the signification of the name, ‘ fre-given’, compare Ateredidte in Juati, Iraniaches Namenbuch, 
P. 48, Strabo makes the interesting statement, Geogr. 15. 3. 6, that the oviginal name 
of Cyrus himself was Agradatcs, Nicolaus here agrees indirectly with Ctesias, who de- 
clares, Fragments 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 122, that Cyrus was not related to Astyages by 
ties of blood. 

* In Herodotus, Jist, 1. 114-126, the name Artembares is given to the father of 
the boy whom the youthful Cyrus chastises. ‘ 

* On the use of wine among the ancient Persians, see the brochure by J.J. Modi, 
Wine Among the Ancient Persians, Bombay, 1888. 

® The language of thia passage agrees closely with Xenophon, Oyropedia 1.8. 8-9, 
where Astyages says of his cupbearer Sakas: ‘Do you nut see how properly and gracefully 
he pours out my wine?’ Cyrus then, Xenophon continues, took the cup, rinsed it, and ‘nettied 
his countenance so gravely, and brought and presented the cup to his grandfather so prettily 
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king asked him where the youth was from, remarking how well he 
poured the wine. Artembares replied: ‘0 master, he is your slave, 
a Persian by race, of the Mardian tribe, and has given himself to me 
for the sake of his support’. 

Artembares was an old man, and on one occasion when he fell ill 
with a fever, he asked the king to let him go home until he should 
recover. ‘This youth’, said he, mentioning Cyrus, ‘ whom you praise, 
will pour wine in my place, and I, who am a eunuch, will adopt him 
as my son, if you, his master, should be pleased with him as cup-bearer.’ 
Astyages approved of this, and Artembares took his leave, after giving 
many commands to Cyrus, and showing affection to him as to a son. 
So Cyrus stood at the king’s side, giving him the cup and pouring 
wine by night and L,; day, and displayed great modesty and 
manliness.' Artembares died from his disease, having previously 
adopted Cyrus, Astyages gave the entire estate of Artembares to him 
as gon and heir in addition to many other gifts. Cyrus was powerful, 
and his name was spread abroad everywhere. 

Astyages had a daughter of beautiful person and noble character, 
whom he gave in marriage to Spitamas’ the Median, with all Media 
asadowry. Cyrus sent for his father Atradates and his mother 
Argoste from Mardia, and they came to him in his high position” 
His mother narrated to him a dream that she had while sleeping in 
the temple during her pregnancy, at the time when she was a goat-herd 
among the Marians. ‘It seemed to me’, she svid, ‘that when I 
was preguant with you, O Cyrus, I made so much urine that it was 
‘like the stream of a great river and overflowed the whole of Asia and 


an to afford n uch laughter to his mother and Astyages’, It seems likely that Nicolaus has 
been influenced in bis langunge by Xenophon (sec Bauer, Dir Kyros-Sage und Verwandte, in 
8b, Akad. Wins. zu Wiew, 100 (1882) p, 522); but the incident is so closely connected with 
the general course of the narrative that we cannot ascribe it to au alien source. Hence it is 
not improbable that Xenophon borrowed in pert from Ctesias, as Marquardt maintains in 
Philologus, 65, 220-232 ; Philuloyus, Supplementhand. 6. 603-605. 

2 The original has sdphrosunén kui andreiun, 9 characteristioally Greek expression, 
which indicates the good behaviour of Cyrus in its negative and positive aspects 
reapectively. 

+ The Me, here hus sistema, but Spitamas (of. Avestan spitama ) is mentioned as 
the son-in-law of Astyages by Ctesias, Fragmcuty, 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 187. 

4 The text here, Aut de Ackon ep’ aut6i megaléi onti, has often been suspected of being 
corrupt, and the undeniable harshness of the phrase is probably due to the epitomator’s 
abridgment. 
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ran down to the sea.” Cyrus's father, hearing of the dream, told him 
to communicate it to the Chaldwansin Babylon. Cyrus summoned 
the most learned man among them and related it to him; and he 
replied that the good fortune which was foretokened would be great 
and would bring him the highest rank in Asia; but that he must keep 
the matter secret in order that Astyages might not hear. ‘Otherwise’, 
said he, ‘he will kill most miserably both you and me, the interpreter 
of it.” So they swore to each other that they would not reveal to 
anyone this great and singular vision. Thereafter Cyrus, increasing 
in influence, nade his father satrap of the Persians and his mother the 
foremost of the Persian women in wealth and power. 

Among the enemics of the king at that time were the Kadusians, * 
whose commander, Onaphbernes,* was false to his people and took the 
part of the king, ‘Through a messenger he asked him for a trastworthy 
man with whom he iight arrange the details of the betrayal. Astyages 
despatched Cyrus to help in effecting the whole scheme, and appointed 
the fortieth day thereafter for his return to Ekbatana, The interpreter 
of the dream also encouraged him to go to the Kadusians and inspired 
him with confidence, Cyrus, having a noble and aspiring nature, 
conceived the idea that he onght, with God's help, to make the Persians 
revolt and try to depose Axtyages, relying on the Babylonian as best 
understanding the will of heaven. Each then roused the other's 
courage, the Babylonian by telling Cyrus that he was marked by fate 
to overthrow Astyages and seize his kingdom, adding that he himself 
was the best judge of this. Cyrus in turn promised the Babylonian 
that if these things came true, and be should become king, he would 
bestow great rewards upon him. He also had in mind how Arbakes 
had previously deposed Sardauapalios* and seized the throne. ‘ And 
yet’, he thought, ‘the Medes, on whiom he relied, are no braver than 
the Persians, nor was Arbakes more sagacious than I am; and fate and 
fortune beckon me on, just aS as they h 


2 ~Gompare ‘the similar dream of A ‘Aatyages as related by He Herodotas, | Hit. 1. 07 

* The Kadusians were a trite on the south shore of the Caspian, cf. Strabo, Geogr. 
11. 8 1 and 11.8.8, Their enmity to the Medes is meutioned by Diodorus Sicalus, 
Hie. 2. 33, 6, in & passage derived from Ctesins, 

© Old Persian *eune-fram, ‘winning glory’, cf. Justi, Zrtnisches Nawenbuch, p, 283. 

4 ‘The legendary account of the overthrow of the Aesyrinn empire by the Medes, 
which is referred to hore, is found ia Diodorus Siculus, Hiv, 2. 24-28; Athenaeus, 
Dipnoenphiste, 12. 38; Nicolaus, Fragments, 8 and 9, ed. Miller, FHG. 3. 357-359, also 
in Gilmore, Fragments of Ctesiae, pp. 79-81. 
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When Cyrus, busy with these thoughts, reached the territory 
of the Kadusians, he chanced to meet » man showing the marks of 
the Iash and carrying manure out ina basket. Taking this circum- 
stance as an omen, he communicated it to the Babylonian, who bade 
him ask who the man wes and of what nationality, To his questions 
the man replied that he was a Persian, named Hoibaras.' Cyrus 
was greatly delighted ; for ‘ Hoibaras’ is equivalent to ‘ bringer of 
good tidings’ in the Greek language." The Babylonian said to 
Cyrus that the other tokens also were very favorable, because the 
man was a Persian and his fellow-countryman, and was carrying 
horses’ manure, which betokened wealth and power, as the name also 
signified’, Cyrus at once took the man with him and bade him 
remain in his service, 1» which proposal Hoibaras consented.* 

Thereafter Cyrus came to Ouaphernes among the Kadusians, 
exchanged pledges with regard to the betrayal, and turned back to 
Media. He honored Hoibaras with the present of a horse, a Persian 
robe‘ and a retinue, and kept him near his person, observing that he 
had good judgment, and because he was urged by the Babylonian to 


» This Hoibares, according to Ctesias, played an important part in the Inter history 
of Cyrus, ef. Fragments, 33 (2) 33 (4), 36 (5), ed. Gilmore, pp. 122-132. Herodotus, 
however, Hist. 3. 85-87, applies the name to the groom who by a clever device assisted 
Darius to the throne. 

* This etymology, which seems to be genuine, pointe toan Old Persians *va(hju- 
bara, See Marquardt, Philologus, Supplementbund, 6. 638, who explains the unusual Aoi for 
va(h)u, which ia regularly represented in Greek by é or ou, as the reault of Phrygian 
influence, 

There seems to be here a fancied connection between Adrvs (Old Persian 
‘Kurush) and the Greek to Kdvos, ‘ power. 

« Compare Justinus, Historie Philippice, 1. 6. 1-3, in Watson's translation, p. 8 
Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 1876, which I have revised in accordance with the 
edition of the text by Riih!, Leipzig, 1486, The passage reads: ‘Cyrus, after reading the 
letter [ of Herpagus], waa exhorted in a dream to make the eame attempt; bat was also 
admonished to take the first man that he should meet on the following day, as 2 com- 
panion in his enterprize. Commencing his journey to the country, accordingly, before it 
was light, he met a slave named Sybares, coming from the slave-house of a certain Mede, 
Having questioned him as to hia birthplace, and hearing that he was born in Persia, he 
knocked off his fetters, took him with him es his companion, and returned to Persepolia.’ 

* ‘These were among the customary presents given by the Persian king, especially 
the so-called Median or Persian ‘robe’, concerning which see Herodotus, Hist. 3. 84; 
Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. 2,27; and Cyropedia, 1.3.8. The cuatom still obtains in Persia, 
where the k/il'at, or robe of honor, is given by the Shah to his governors or others as a 
present of distinction; see 3. G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, p, 254, New York, 1895; 
Morier, A Second Journey through Persia, 2. 92-98, London, 1818. 
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talk with him. Then, through having him as a companion, he 
gradually made him an adviser also. 

On a certain occasion Cyrue came to speak of how he grieved to 
see the Persians oppressed by the Medes, and that too when they were 
not naturally inferior. Hoibaras answered : * Why, Cyrus, there is 
at present no man who is great both in character and in resolve, who 
would be willing to stop the Medes from assuming to rule over their 
betters.’ Cyrus said: ‘ How is it, Hoibaras, that there is none?’ 
‘There is one perhaps, but like a coward he gives way to faint- 
heartedness, which prevents him from doing anything, although he 
could.’ Cyrus to test him asked: ‘ But if a daring man should 
arise, how could he bring this about?’ He replied: ‘Firat by 
winning over the Kadusians, who are willing ; for they like the 
Persians, and thoroughly hate the Medes ; then also by rousing the 
courage of the Persians and putting them under arms, ‘There are 
about four hundred thousand of them, and ‘they would gladly 
volunteer on account of their sufferings under the Median rule, 
Their country also is very well adapted for the attempt, as it is 
rocky and mountainous' and if the Medes should wish to.march 
against it, they would come off badly.’ Cyrus asked: ‘Ifa man 
should arise to do this, would you share the risk with him ?’ ‘ Would 
to Zeus,’ answered he, ‘that you above all might be the man to make 
the attempt, since your father rules over the Persians, and you 
yourself have the most secure position” and the greatest power ; 
otherwise let it be whoever it may.’ 

Thereupon Cyrus revealed to him the whole scheme and took 
him as adviser, seeing that he was a man of sense and courage, and 
that he had centered all his hopes in him. Hoibaras approved and 
urged him on and suggested good ideas, that he ought to send to his 
father, Atradates, and bid him arm the Persians, that they might be 
ready ostensibly for the king to use against the Kadusians, but in 
reality for a revolt. Furthermore, that he should ask Astyages for 
time and go himself to Persia, as if to offer votive sacrifices in behalf 
of the king and the king’s safety as well as in behalf of his own 
father, who was suffering from a disease. ‘If you bring this about’, 





1 According to Muller's conjecture oreind for thrané of the Ma. J 
* So enaeulétatos of the Bin must be rendered, but the ,psseage shows evidences 


of being corrupt. 
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Hoibaras added, ‘ you must boldly undertake the whole enterprise, 
Surely, Cyrus, for one who is attempting great deeds, there is 
nothing dreadful in risking one’s life and in suffering, if needs be, 
the fate that awaits him even if heshould do nothing.’ Cyrus was 
pleased with the man’s high spirit and at the time, by way of 
encouragement, narrated his mother’s dream and the interpretation 
given by the Babylonian, ‘Thereupon the keen Hoibaras spurred 
him on all the more and urged him to keep watch over the 
Babylonian, in order that he might not tell the dream to the king, 
if, indeed, Cyrus would not yield to killing hin, as was best. Cyrus 
replied : ‘‘Lhat would be an abominable thing.’ 

From this time forth, both Hoibaras and the Babylonian ate 
with Cyrus and were close to him. The Persian, fearing that the 
Babylonian wonld inforn. Astyages about the dream, pretended that 
he was going at night to perform a sacrifice to the moon after the 
custom of his country and asked Cyrus for oblations, wine, servants, 
rugs, and the other things that were needed. He also requested 
Cyrus to order the attendants to do his bidding. So Cyrus gave the 
orders, but did not take part in the sacrifice through the contrivance 
of Hoibaras. The latter made ready at night among other things 
thick mattresses on which they were to feast, and he dug a very deep 
pit in his tent. When he had made his preparations and had 
feasted the Babylonian and made him drunk, he spread a bed for 
him over the pit and pushed him into it as soon as he had Iain down, 
He also cast his’ servant in along with him. 

At daybreak, when Cyrus broke camp, Hoibaras journeyed in 
his company. After they had proceeded a short distance, Cyrus 
missed the man. Hoibaras at first said that he had left him behind 
sleeping off the effects of drink; but finally, when Cyrus showed 
anger, he made known the truth, that he had killed him, since only 
in this way did he see any hope of safety for Cyrus and the latter's 
children. Cyrus was deeply grieved at what had been done and 
became still more incensed, so that he would no longer admit Hoibaras 
to his presence ; but afterwards he changed his mind and received 


+ For sacrifices to the moon ia Iranian religion, see Yacht 7 end the Mah Nyfieh, 
ed. Dhalla, Nyaishes or Zoroastrian Litanies, pp. 82-111, New York, 1908. Cf. also 
Jackson, Grundr. Iran, Philol. 2. 642. 

* Probably the reference bere is to the servant of the Babylonian, but the 
narrative haa been so much abridged at this point that the details cannot be made out, 
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him, taking him as his adviser in the plans he had already formed. 
When the wife of the Babylonian inquired about her husband, he 
said that the man had been killed by robbers, and that he himself 
had buried him. 

After this, when Cyrus had arrived at the court, Hoibaras 
renewed his proposals and urged him to carry out the plans on 
which they had already decided ; namely, to send to Persia and 
put those of suitable age under arms, and also to ask Astyages to 
give Cyrus some days’ leave that he might offer the sacrifices and 
tend his sick father. Cyrus assented and, the arms being now ready, 
asked the king’s permission for his journey to Persia, in order that 
he might offer sacrifice for him and at the same time see his own 
father, who was in poor health. The king, however, ont of his 
liking for Cyrus, wished to keep him near and would not grant his 
request. Cyrus was disheartened and declared to Hoibaras that he 
had failed. Hoibaras encouraged him and told him to ask for the 
same thing after an interval of a few days, and that he would obtain 
it. Meanwhile he ought to serve the king even more zealously than 
before, and when he should make his request, he must do it throngh 
someone else and not in person. 

Cyrus then went back to the court and entreated the most trusted 
eunuch to ask the king at the right time for the leave of absence, 
So, seeing the king on one occasion disporting himself and carousing 
deeply, he nodded to the eunuch to address him thus: ‘ Your slave 
Cyrus asks you to allow him to offer the sacrifices he once vowed 
in your behalf so that you might be gracious towards him, and 
at the same time to care for his sick father.’ Astyages called Cyrus 
and with a smile gave him the term of five months, but directed him 
to return in the sixth. Cyrus, making obeisance, appointed Tiridates* 
as cup-bearer to the king in his place, until he shouldreturn, He 
came in great joy to Hoibaras, who told him to get together his 
servants and set out at once. By taking charge himself he made 
everything ready during the night, and at dawn they started on their 
journey to Persia. 

The wife of the Babylonian who had interpreted the dream for 
Cyrus had heard from her husband in his lifetime about the vision, 


% Hoibaras is mesnt. 
© This person is not mentioned elsewhere, 


60 
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which Cyrus had communicated to him. After his death she had 
married his brother, and that same night, while resting with her 
husband, she heard from him that Cyrus, who had become a great 
personage, had left for Persia. She thereupon narrated to him 
the dream and her husband’s interpretation of it, that Cyrus would 
be king of the Persians. At daybreak the man came quietly to 
Astyages and, having sought an audience through a eunuch, disclosed 
the whole matter, saying that he had heard from his wife that 
the diviner now dead had declared to Cyrus that he would be king 
according to his vision, and it was on this account that Cyrus had 
just left for Persia. The man said that he had recently heard this 
himself from his wife, and gave a clear account of all the details 
of the dream and the interpretation.’ Astyages in great anxiety 
asked the Babylonian what ought to be done. He replied: to kill 
Cyrus immediately on his return, and that this was the only safe 
course. 

After dismissing theBabylonian, Astyages gave further thought 
to his words, Towards evening, while drinking, he summoned his 
concubines who were dancers and players on the lute. One of these 
in her song said thus : ‘The lion when he had the boar in his power 
let him go to his lair, where he will grow more powerful and give him 
much trouble and in the end, though he is the weaker, he will over- 
come the stronger.” Astyages took the words of the song to heart 
as applying to himself, and immediately dispatched three hundred 
-horsemen after Cyrus, with orders to call him back, and if he should 
not follow them, to cut off his head and bring it. 


1 So Miiller, reading 1s krixeds, ‘of the interpretation’, for the Ma. de 
‘of the oracle’. 

* Compare the parallel account of Dinon, a historian of the fourth century B, C., 
which is preserved in an imperfect quotation by Athenmus, Dipuosophiate, 14, 98 (slo 
in Miiller, FAG. 2. 90-01), as follows ; The singers certainly foresaw the bravery of Cyrua 
the Firat and hie coming war with Astyagos. For, as he [Dinon] says, when Cyras 
asked permission for his journey to Persia (he had previously been in command of hia 
Li. 6. Astyages'] staff-bearers, and afterwards of the men-at-arms) and went away,... a 
Astyages was feasting with his frlonds, Augares, who was the most renowned of hie singers, 
was called in and sang the customary songs, At the close he ssid that a great beast, flercer 
than a wild boar, had been let loose in the swamp, and if it became master of the 
places round about, it would soon fight with ease agaiast great nambers. When Astyages 
asked what sort of beast it was, he axid it was Oyrus the Persian, Bo Astyages thought 
the suspicions of the singor correct and eeat for | Cyrus], ., but accomplished nothing,” 
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The men set out and, when they came to Cyrus, gave him the 
message from Astyages. But he, like a quick-witted man, or perhaps 
at the suggestion of Hoibaras, replied: ‘ Why should [ not go when 
my master summons me? But now take dinner, and early in the 
morning we will go to him.’ The men approved this plan, Cyrus, after 
the Persian fashion, had a number of sacrificial victims and cattle 
rousted and carved, and proceeded to feast the soldiers and to make 
them drunk. Previously, however, he had dispatched a messenger to 
his father to tell him to send one thousand horsemen and five thuusand 
foot soldiers to Hyrba, another’ city, which lay on the line of march. 
He ordered him to put the rest of the Persians under arms at once, 
declaring that this was the king’s command ; for he did not disclose 
the actual reason. After the banquet, when the soldiers had gone to 
sleep, he himself and Hoibaras mounted their horses just as they 
were, rode off, and came to Hyrba while it was yet night. Cyrus 
armed the people and drew up the troops that had come from his 
father in battle array, taking his own position on the right and 
stationing Hoibaras on the left. 

Meanwhile those who had come from Astyages in the morning 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and, recognizing what had 
happened, pursued Cyrus. They reached Hyrba and, finding him with 
his forces marshalled, they joined battle. Then for the first time 
Cyrus displayed his great bravery and with the help of three’ Persians 
slew about two hundred and fifty of the horsemen. The remainder 
escaped to the king and brought him word of the disaster. Then, 
amiting his thigh, he exclaimed : ‘ Ah me ! how often have I recog- 
nized that one ought not to do good to the base, aud yet lam caught 
by fair words, in that I took Cyrus, Mardian, from many ills’ and 
made him such a plague to myself! But now he shall not rejoice in 
that which he desires.’ 





® Ms. epi Hurban heteran polin. This Persian town secms not to be mentioned 
elsewhera in Greek literature, aod the name is perhaps corrupt. ‘The word heloran, ‘ other’, 
makes no sente as the text stands, but something may have fallen out, Miiller conjectured 
hetaivan ‘allied’, ot echuran ‘strong’. Herzfeld, however, in his article Pasargadae in Klio, 
8, 1-68, identifies (p. 28) Hyrba with the modern town Dehbid, twenty-five miles north of 
Meshad-i Marghab. 

* Bo the Ma,and in view ofthe generally romantic character of the narrative, the 

disparity of numbers is not a ground for questioning the text. 

© Instead of pollén kakdn of the Ma, Dindorf would read rather plausibly aipolon 
kakon, ‘s vile goat-herd’, 
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Thereupon Astyages summoned his generals at once and ordered 
them to muster their forces. When there had been assembled one 
million foot-soldiers, two hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
thousand war-chariots, he marched against Persia. But there an 
opposing army had already been raised by Atradates, who was in the 
plot. This force consisted of three hundred thousand light-armed 
men, fifty thousand horsemen, and one hundred scythe-bearing chariots, 
When the troops had been gathered together, Cyrus made an address 
tothem.... 

Thereupon both Cyrus himself and his father drew up their army 
‘and appointed as general the shrewd and energetic Hoibaras, He 
occupied the narrow passes and the highest mountains with garrisons, 
transferred the body of the people from the unfortified towns to those 
that were well-walled, and built forts where there was occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Astyages came with his army and burnt the deserted 
towns. He sent messengers to Cyrus and to Atradates, his father, 
uttering many threats and taunting them with their former beggary, 
and he ordered them to come back to him, as he would merely chain 
them with heavy fetters. ‘If you wait to be captured’, he added 
‘you shall perish most miserably.’ Cyrus replied : ‘It seems, 
Astyages, that you do not recognize the power of the gods, since you 
are unaware that it is by them that we-goat-herds have been impelled 
to this undertaking, which we shall pursue to the very end, For 
yourself, inasinuch as you treated us well, we give you this advice, that 
if the gods will put if into your mind, you lead away your troops and 
leave the Persians, who are better men than the Medes, in possession 
of their freedom, lest in trying to enslave them you lose the rest of 
your subjects.’ 

Such was the reply that the messenger brought back. Astyages 
in rage Jed his troops out to battle and drew them up in line, taking 
a conspicuous seat on an eminence with a bodyguard of twenty thou- 
sand men about him. Cyrus in his turn advanced, having put 
Atralates in command of the right wing and Hoibaras in charge of 
the left, while he himself with the bravest of the Persians was in the 

* ‘The Ms, has here the note ZETEL EN LO PERI DEMEGORION, ‘look for the 
continuation in the chapter on Harangues', i.c., a teferenoe to another division of the His- 


torical Encyclopedia. 
* So at the battle of Salamia Xerxes watched the contest from en elevated position; 
see Aonchylus, Persians, 466-467 ; Herodotus, Hist, 8.90; Plutarch, Thesmistockes, 0, 13, 
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centre, A fierce battle ensued, in which Cyrus and the rest of the 
Persians killed great numbers, so that Astyages, seated on his throne, 
exclaimed in indignation : ‘ Out upon those terebinth-eating' Per- 
sians, what brave deeds they accomplish !’ He thereupon sent to his 
generals and threatened them with what would happen to them unless 
they overcame their antagonists.’ 

The Persians succumbed to the numbers of the enemy, as one 
body after another advanced, aud breaking their line, they retreated to 
the city in front of which they were fighting. When they were inside, 
Cyrus and Hoibaras encouraged them by showing that they had 
killed greater numbers than the enemy had killed, and advised them to 
send the women and children to the lofty mountain of Pasargadai® 
and to sally forth themselves on the morrow and make their victory 
complete, Death awaited them all if they were defeated; it would 
therefore be better to meet it, if needs be, in the hour of victory after 
they had freed their country. 

At these words, all were filled with anger and hatred towards the 
Medes and, opening the gates, they sallied forth at dawn under the 
Tead of Cyrus and Hoibaras, while Atradates and the old men defend- 
ed the wall. The phalanxes of Astyages udvanced to meet them in 
full force with both infantry and cavalry. While they were fighting, 
one hundred thousand men made a flank ‘movement, as Astyages had 
ordered, aud took the city. Atradates, who had received many 
wounds, was brought to the king, Meanwhile Cyrus’s men, after con- 
tending nobly, Hed to Pasargadai, where their wives and children were. 

Astyages, when Cyrus's father was brought to him, said: 
‘So, you excellent satrap of mine, whom I honoured, this is the thanks 

1 By terebinth is meant here either the frnit of Pisturia tervbinthux (80 Hebn, 
Kalturpflanzen und Hansthiere in threw Ccbergang aun Asien, 0d. 7, p, 418, Berlin, 1902), or 
perhapa the fruit of Pistacie rere, the pistache mut, ‘The usual Greek mame for this ia 
pistalsion, itself probably a Persinn word ; see Hebn, op. cit., pp. 414, 605. It was, however, 
known alo as terehinthos or terminthos (Athenwus, Diprnsophistac, 14. 61), aud seems to be 
mentioned under this name by Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 4. 4 7, a6 growing in 
Baktria. The Pereian custom of eating these nuts is referred to by Strabo, Geogr. 15.8, 18; 
Plutarch, Artarerrea, 0. 9 (where the old translators render incorreetly ‘turpentine ’); and 


by Aclianus, Varia Historia, 8. 39. ; 
2 Diodorus, in a fragment, Hist. 9, 23, mentions the severity of Astyages towards 
his troops after their defeat. Bete x 
® Panargadai is in fuct situated ina plain, and the surrounding killa can hardly be 
called ‘lofty mountaina’, Seo Juckson, Persie Past and Present, pp. 370-280, New York 
1996 j aud Hersfeld in Ktio, 8. 1-28. 
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that you and your son have rendered me.’ The old man, with his 
last breath, replied: ‘ Master,I do not know which of the gods 
brought this madness on my son ; but do not you maltreat me, for 
as Tam now, I shall soon breathe my last.’ The king took pity 
on him and said: ‘I will therefore not maltreat you, for I know 
that if your son had listened to you, be would not have acted thus; 
and I will even give orders that you receive burial,' since you did 
not share this madness with him.’ So Atradates, who died shortly 
afterwards, received honorable burial in due form. 

Astyages advanced upon Pasargadai through narrow passes. On 
either side were smooth rocks and rugged and lofty mountains.” The 
way through the pass between was blocked by Hoibaras with ten 
thousand heavy-armed men, so that there was no hope of getting 
through. Aatyages, recoguizing the situation, ordered one hundred 
thousand men to make a flank movement around the mountain. These 
found a way of ascent and climbed up and seized the heights. Hoiba- 
ras and Cyrus fled by night with their entire force to another mountain, 
which was lower than the former. The army of Astyages, which 
was already between the mountains, followed in pursuit upon their 
track. 

Thereupon the army of Astyages advanced and ascended the 
mountain, which had cliffs on every side and was covered with 
woods and wild olive groves’. Here they fought with courage, but 
the Persians showed the greater valor. Cyrus charged on one wing 
.and Hoibaras on the other, bidding them remember their children 
and wives and aged fathers and mothers, whom it would be a disgrace 
to Jeave for the Medes to slaughter and dishonor. On hearing these 
words, they took heart and rushed down with a shout, and by hurling 
immense stones in the absence of weapons, they drove the enemy 
down from the mountain. 

It happened by some chance that Cyrus came to his father’s 
house, where he had dwelt as goat-herd when he was little, There 
he offered a sacrifice of wheat flour, kindling a fire with cypress-wood 

1 The Greek word thapiein is broad enough to refer to any one of the various 
modes of disposing of the dead which were In use under the Achwmenian kinga ; of, Spiegel, 
Eranische Alterthumskunde, 3. 708-705. 

* The pass from the north, through which Astyagee would heve entered, is rough, 


but not so difficult as Nicolaus makes ont, See Jackson, op. cit., p. 279. 
# These hills are now quite treeless. 
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and laurel,' like a man worn out and without resource. Immediately 
it lightened and thundered on the right. Cyrus prostrated himself, 
and some birds of good omen, which lighted on the house, indicated 
to him that he should go to Pasargadai. 

After [ the Persians ] had taken their dinner, they slept on the 
mountain, and next day, relying on the omens, they came down to 
meet the enemy, who were already climbing the mountain, and 
they fought manfully for a long time. Astyages posted fifty thousand 
men at the base of the mountain and commanded them to kill those 
who feared the ascent or who fled down again. So, forced by ne- 
cessity, the Medes and their allies came up against the Persians. The 
latter, yielding to numbers, fled to the summit of the mountain, where 
the women were, These drew up their clothes and cried out: ‘You 
cowards, where are you running to? Is it till you go into the 
place from which you were born ?* (On this account, whenever the 


& Compare Strabo’s description of the sacrifices of the Persians, Geogr. 15 ¥, 14, in 
Falconer’s translation, 3.136-137, Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 1857. He nays: * But it 
in to fire and water enpecially that they offer sacrifice, They throw upon the fire dry 
wood without the bark,and place fat over it; they then pour oil upon it, and 
light it below; they do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it; thors who 
have blown the flamo with their breath, ot thrown any dead thing oriirt upon the fire, aro 
put to death,’ 

‘They aucrifice to water by going toa lake, river, or fountain; having dug a pit, they 
slaughter the victim over it, taking care that none of the water near be sprinkled with 
blood, and thus be pollated, ‘They then lay the ficsh in order upon myrtle or laurel 
branches; the Magi touch it with slender twigs, and make incantations, pouring oil mixed 
with milk and honey, not into thefire, nor into the water, but upon the earth, They con- 
tinue their incantations for a long time, holding in the hands @ bundle of elender tamarisk 
twigs,’ (Falconer incorrectly translates rhabdén werikindn as ‘myrtle rode’,) 

* We possess three other accounts of the decisive battle between Cyras and 
Astyagos, in all of which the incident of the Persian women hasa prominent place and is 
related in almost the words of Nicolaus, 

Justinus, Hixtorie Philippice, 1, 6,10-15, gives the fullest account, and refers to the 
aevere measures of Avtyages, I quote the passage in Watson’s translation, p. 9, as follows : 
« Astyages, hearing of this occurrence [the treachery of Herpagus], and collecting troops 
from all quarters, marched against the Persisns in person, Having vigorously renewed the 
contest, he posted part of hisarmy, while hia men were fighting, in their rear, and ordered 
that those who turned back shonid be driven on the enemy with the point of the sword; 
telling them that, unless they conquered, they would find men in their rear not lean stout 
than those in their front; and they were therefore to consider whether they would penetrate 
the one body by fleeing, or the other body by fighting. In consequence of thia obligation 
to fight, great spirit and vigor was infused into his army? 

* Aa the Persian troops, therefore, were driven back, and were gradually retiring, their 
mothers and wives ran to meet them, and besought them to return to the field, While they 
hesitated, they took up their garments, aud showed them the secret parts of their persons, 
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Persian king comes to Pasargadai, he presents gold to the Persian 
women, giving each of them the equivalent of twenty Attic drachmas.)* 
Put to shame by what they saw and heard, the Persians tarned 
back upon the enemy, and making an assault with one dash, they 
drove them from the mountain and killed not less than sixty thousand, 
In spite of all that, Astyages did not desist from the siege. . . - 

After many things had intervened, Cyrus went into the tent and 
sat on the throne of Astyages and took his sceptre, The Persians 
hailed him, and Hoibaras put the kidaris’ on him, saying : ‘ You are 


asking them if they would shrink back into the womba of their mothera or their wives, 
Checked with this reproach, they returned to the battle, and, making a vigorous assault, 
compelled those from whom they had fed to flee in their turn,” 

Plutarch, Muliorum Vietutex, p, 246A (in Plutarch’ Murali, ed, Bernardakia, 2 208, 
Leipzig, 1889), agrees very closely with Nicolaus, Hie version is as follows: ‘ Cyrus, after 
he caused the Persians to revolt frum King Astyages and the Medes, was defeated in battle, 
As the Persians fled into the city, with the enemy xo clore tebind as almost to enter along 
with them, the women met them iu front of the city, and said, lifting up their clothes from 
theirlower parts: * You greatest of all cowards, where ate you ruouing to? Surely yon 
cannot in your flight gointo this place, from which you were born,’ ‘Ihe Persians, feeling 
shame at the aight and the words, nud reproaching themsolves, turned about and, renewing 
the fight, routed the enemy, Hence a law was established that when the king entered the 
city, every woman ehould receive a piece of gold, This law was made by Cyrus,’ 

Polymwnus, Strategenate, ed, Woelffin and Melber, 7,45, 2, Leipzig, 1887, tella the 
atory more briefly thus: ‘The Persians were eugased in battle with the Medes, Cyrus 
wan the leader of the Persiane, Oibarea, the satrap of Cyrus, atarted to retreat, and all the 
Persians onder his command fled with him. ‘Lhen the I’ersian women, meeting the fugitives, 
drew up their dresses and said: ‘ Where are you fleeing? Are you seeking to re-enter the 
place from which you came forth?’ The women’s speech made the Persians sshamed, and, 
returning to the battle, they routed the Medes,’ 

+ This custom is alluded to by Plutarch, Aleriuder, c, 69; eee also Xenophon, 
Cyropadia, 8. 5. 21, whore it in said that Cyrus gave ‘to all the Persians, both men and 
‘women, such presents as the king still makes when he comes into Persia.’ Strabo, Geogr, 
15. 8 8, says that ‘Cyrus honored the Pasargadai, because there he conquered in the final 
battle Astyages the Mede, and transferred to bimeelf the empire of Asia,” 

® A lacuna is indicated here by the Ms. note ZETEI EN TO PERL ANDRAGA- 
THEMATON KAl STRATEGEMATON, i.e., * look for the continuation in the chapters on 
Deeds of Bravery and Generslabip.’ 

* The ‘kidaris,’ which is often mentioned by the Greek and Roman historians as one 
of the insignia of Oriental royalty, was a high cap, which only the king was allowed to wear 
upright, and which was aurrounded by the diadem, or band of blue and white, See onpecially 
Quintus Curtius, Hist. Alez. 3. 3. 19. In the present passage, as often, it seems to 
be not different from the tiara, with which some ancient authors identified it; of. Hesy- 
chins, Lexicon, #. v. kidaria, Another and earlier form of the word is kitaris, which is found 
in Ctenins, Fragments 76 (47),ed. Gilmore, p. 168. It is moat natural to connect it with the 
Hebrew keter, - crown', which, however, occurs for the firet time in the Iate book of Esther, 
1,1152.17; 6.8, Asit is there used of the Persian royal head-dress, Gilmore, in his note 

ho fragment of Ctesiag cited above, and Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 207, 
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more worthy than Astyages to wear this, since God gives you this 
privilege as a reward of your valor and ordains that the Persians 
shall rule over the Medes.’ They carried off all the treasure to 
Pasargadai under the supervision of Hoibaras and the officers whoin he 
had appointed. The booty that the Persians gained by going through 
the tents of the private soldiers was likey amicnse, 

Within a short time the ramour was spread abroad generally that 
Astyages had been defeated and had fled, and that he had been de- 
prived of hispower by some god. Individuals and nations began 
accordingly to revolt. First Artasyras', the ruler of Hyrkania, came 
to Cyrus with an army of fifty thousand and did homage, saying that 
both this force and another much greater were ready at his command. 
The rulers of Parthyaia, of the Sakai, of Baktria, came next, and then 
all the rest, each eager to get the start of the other, until Astyages was 
finally lett with only a few companions. He was attacked shortly 
afterwards by Cyrus, who easily worsted him in battle, and was ied 
captive before him.” 





Cuanues J. Oape 





Leipzig, 1866, suppose it to be derived £ from the Persian, bat do vot give any satisfactory 
etymology. Gilmore’s suggestion of Old Persian Lisheth(r)m seems impousible for linguistic 
reasons, On the other hand, we may refer Arter either to the Hebrew verb */ tar, -to 
aurround’, or perhaps to the Assyrian Ludurrx, meaning a sort of crown; 90 Hommel 
Lewy, Semitische Fremdwivter in Griechisehen, p.90, Berlin. 1895. Ao additional testimony 
for the Semitic origin of Lider is afforded by the citation in Hesychius, Lreiven, a, ¥, 
hitteris, of the latter form as belonging to the dialect of Cyprus, an islam! which waa in 
chose coutact with Pheenicin. 

2 'This is doubtless the Artasyras from Hyrcania whoin Ctesias, Mraqavnts, 49 (4 
ed.Gitmore, p. 138), names as the most powerfnl personage at the catst af Cambyzes. 
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The following fragment is extracted by me from the Pf&zand 
manuscript which has been conquered by the Asiatic Museum in 
St. Petersburg from the legacy of Dr. West. I thought it will 
not be without interest to print it even in this imperfect form. 
The manaseript, written iv the seeond part of the last century, consists 
of 112 pages in 4°, [tis written with a nice handwriting in a very 
unlearned manner, To judge from the text and the order of the 
matcrials, it scems to be re wed to the P&zand manuscript N22 of the 
Talia Office Library in Londou. [ts contents are the Bundahisn 
(incomplete), Sdyest né Sdyist, Andarz ti dandk mard (West Gr. 389) 
and the following text calle? by me Audarst kétakan or “ the advice 
to the pupils, — all in Pazand. ‘The text is quite corrupted through the 
ignorant copyist, or perhaps through the compiler himself who very 
likely has rendered the origina] Pahlavi text into the Pazand. Excepting 
the common faults usually committed by the Pazandists (for instance, 
the constant confusion of ¢ and #) there are plenty of others, which 
make the reading very difficult, still more the editing of the text. Of 
course, if we could compare this manuscript with some similar but 
amore ancient one, we might perhaps obtain a better result. £ think it 
best to print this fragment from the manuscript without changing 
anything, adding « sublineal Pahlavi translation as it must have been 
in the original, Those words for which [ could not find the Pahlavi 
equivalents, or which 1 could not understand, are left without transta- 
tion. In this way the l’ahlxvi text will explain, to a certain degree, 
my criticism of the Pazand text. 

‘The contents of this fragment are precepts for school children 
concerning their usual life. Their naive simplicity makes it very 
interesting reading. 
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TransLation.' 

The duties of the children... . - [concerning] school, which are 


instituted by God. Every day, get up before sunrise; wash your 





‘As the text is corrupted, the trauslation does not lay any claim to exactness, 
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hands and face, wipe them with u tewel . . . . and immediately, as 
it ought to be, go to school and there do your duty(?) ; in school give 
all your sight, hearing, mind and tongue to learning; when you are 
freed from school, go decently home; how kindly to the good and 
wise men you meet on your way ; whutever you do at home, do it 
carefully according to the precept. Do not offend your father and 
mother, do not fight with your brothers and sisters, neither with slave, 
servants and cattle; on the contrary, behave well to them, as is be 
coming. Do not be invidious but benevolent. 

Before you are allowed to eat bread, blow your nose, wash your 
hands, put the bread before you, sit down, say yathd...till_ yazamaidé, 
axon vohn thrice, and eat the bread... .. When you have eaten the 
bread. .... arrange the place and wash your hands with water. .... 
Tf you find wine, drink it; if not, do not drink.! Your prayer must be: 
atom roku thrice, yathd ahi vairys twice ..,... Clean your teeth (?) 
3 . put on the right place .... sit according to the precepts 4... 
sleep well, rise up healthily, see the school with pleasure... 

-* Children T shall give you some soo precepts : going back from 
the ahepatistdon, go your way; donot beat nor offend either dogs, 
birds or cattle. A good learned man you meet with, greet 
gently, and kindly salute him. When you go out from the 
house, staud before your parents obediently — with hands on your 
breast. Whatever you are commanded to do, do attentively, according 
to the precepts. Do not sit dowu before you receive permission, When 
you are tok] to eat, blow your nose, wash your hands, put the bread 
before you, say yathi, till .. .. onee, agam vohku thriceand eat the bread. 

When you have eaten bread, clean your teeth, say adam vohu 
four times, yathd...twice, put......on the place... sleep well. The 
next day rise up healthily before sunrise, wash your hands and face 
thrice wel! with water and [wipe] with a towel........ Do not 
offend your teacher, so that there may not result a punishment 
for you. When you miss a school-day, you will he ().... When yon 
are 20 years old, appear before the learned dastoors. ,and they 
ask youa wise word.?.. -+ 

Sr, Pergrsrvurc. Dr. A, Freman, 

















1 Te meana : be sober. 
© Here it seems the second fragment on the sam: subject. commences. 
a Examen (1) 
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A NOTE ON THE BREACH OF TREATY 
BETWEEN GUSHTASP AND ARJASP. 


The purpose of this note is to supplement in a small point the 
apcount of the war between Gushtasp and Arjésp, which is given in 
Professor Jackson's volume, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran 
(pp. 105-107), by making accessible in English a passage that was 
not inoluded in it at the time of publication. 

The causes of the war between Gushtdsp and Arjasp were 
either religious or else the question of tribute as noted by Jackson, 
op. cit., p. 106, where references to the ‘“Dinkart” and ‘‘Yatkar-i- 
Zarirao” are given. There was still another reason for the 
outbreak of hostilities according to Tabari (A. H. 311=A. D. 
923), the well-known Arab historian and chronicler, as given 
in his brief notice of Zoroaster (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 
1881, 1.676). It was connected in a way with the tribute but 
had also a special import of its own. The contents of the 
passage by Tabari were copied, perhaps with slight variations, 
by Ibn-i-Miskawaih (the Persian historian who died A. H. 
421=A. D. 1030) in his historical work entitled ‘‘ Tajarib-al- 
Umam”, and now accessible in a lithographed facsimile, 
reproduced by Caetani in the Gibb Memorial Series, 7.54. There 
in a rendering of Tabari’a original quotation, moreover, by 
Noldeke, Persische Studien, 2.6, in Sb. Wien. Akad. 126, 
Abhandl. 18, and by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in Clas 
sical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler, p. 87, New York, 
1894, As the Tabari passage is one of interest, I give here 
the original Arabic text, adding « translation and making a 
comment on the point at issue. 
lel gl he Le gh ut alist! Use BU Aelil gd Ube Ey Wy 
ey callie iy he yy! es hls bye Be Ky go! wt rd gle Spt | fle 
weds ly5 245 SAD plist! gle gyi Gh pial) sigs Asi ye Hily chal jy 
ta nd Uae gl 1g tad gl any te B13 ald 5 Sila Bales quite ole 
i, ja alt gee BUI Lyle Oy 63 yy eek thet pte pple Lyell y att 
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Gai be Ad 35 651g lone Gam Se omt 85] bab Role! Lighe UALS US al) it y une lby 
Wat ales s dea Bans sim ts str ol alate! pails 22! term shs ayely Sntoly 5 ar 
ay Coleg Mia Gal at gem ealibs gle WEL Joey ay, Ul ain 
lo gh aiibs lSS betray patel y poole ctelele pest y dition 
howe o! Bie hung pd Ai) Mele y Qyadly aad AIST ay US lym Ubals GUE St 
Hpi gad le ALAS 1 ye opie on TE ye Gintgglt legen jad 

“ Bishtasp (Gushtasp) in his days was under an arrangement 

for a sort of peace with Kharatsp (Arjasp) son of Kai Suasp 
(Shaw4sp), the brother of Frasiat (Afrasiab), King of the 
Turks.' It was one of the conditions of this peace that Gush- 
tasp should have an animal (a horse) standing at the gate of 
Arjasp, in the station of the animals (horses) which stood guard 
at the gates of the kings. Zaradusht’ counselled Gushtasp to 
break the tie of friendship with the King of the Turks. He 
(Gushtisp) accepted it (the advice) from him and sent for the 
horse and the man in whose charge it was, and brought them back 
tohim. When this became known to Arjasp, he became angry. 
He was an arrogant Sorcerer’, He resolved to make war with 
Gushtasp and wrote to him a rough letter. Init he informed 
him that he (Bishtasp) had made a great innovation, and that he 
disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zaradusht.' He 
commanded Bishtésp to send Zaradusht to him, and swore that, in 
case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should have 
spilt his blood and the blood ofhis family. Now when the mes- 
senger had brought the letter to Bishtasp, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among whom 
were Zimaap, (Jamasp, their wise man and their arithmetician, and 





1 I have here and throughout followod ‘Labari’s ilirect phrassology which differs 
slightly from Miskawaih, ‘Tabari in more explicit; he mentions, for example, the persous 
by their names, while Miskewaih mentions them only in pronouns, which is so puzsling 
to the reader. 

Miskawaih does not mention Gusbthep as the oaly ubject of this treaty of peace, 
but be speaks of it ins general way, as if it was his custom that every tributary roler 
should furnish also « horse for his gate. 

For other references on the proper names consult Justi, “ Alticanlaches Namenbuoh,”” 
p21. 8, ¥. Arejadaepa. 

+ Miskawaib hus it Zerduabt. 


4 This eentence is omitted by Minkawaib. 
«@ = This sentence isomitted by Misawakih in this connection 
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Zarin, (Zarir) the son of Luhrasp*. Then Bishtésp wrote ss an 
answer a threatening letter to the King of the Turks, proclaiming 
war, and informing him that he (Bishtasp) would not desist from 
(fighting) him, even if he (Arjasp) should desist. So they set out 
one against the other, each one with a countless number of aol- 
diers.” 

In reading this account, my attention was arrested by the 
expression — ‘ an animal (or horse) at the gate of Arjasp’ — as a 
condition of the treaty. The point of the stipulation is not clear at 
first sight, nor do J recal! having met with such an expression 
elsewhere in Oriental literature. But doubtless to the writer him- 
self it was too obvious or familiar tv require hin to add anything 
by way of explanation. Asa suggestion by way of explanation, I 
would propose the following idea drawn from the Arabs :— 

The horse at times was practically a sign of peace and fealty or a 
guarantee of safety.* For example, under circumstances when @ man 
has to pass through « country that is hostile to his own, ho may 
ride with safety, if mounted upon the horse of a chief or an officer 
who is friendly to the hostile tribe. Such a horse, furthermore, is 
kept with its attendant or is allowed to remain with another tribe 
as a security or pledge of peace. In some instances, it was virtu- 
ally the cquivalent of a hostage, and served to prevent an ill-dis- 
posed tribe from committing depradutions, whenever a cause for 
breaking off relations aruxe. The horse and the man in its charge 
depart as a sign of ruptured friendship and probable war. In in- 
ternational diplomacy to-day, this would be equivalent to the with- 
drawal of au ambassador or minister resident in a foreign country. 

It seems to me, therefore, that when Gushtasp was obliged to 
pay tribute to Arjasp, he perhaps followed & cum:mon custom in 
demanding that the tributary ruler should furnish a horse, with 
an attendant, to stand guard at his gate, ready for service or as 4 
guarantee. The horse, although ostensibly a sign of comity 
between the two nations, was actually an acknowledgment of 





1 According to Miskawaih, Gusblasp wrote this letter without consulting his people 
whom ‘Tabari refers to. 

These avd similar varistious of stall inoport cuggest the idea that perhaps Miskawaih 
had another copy of this accouot before him with or without that of Tabari. 

* Tight add that io 1512 Sultan Aliuad of Corkey, when fleeing in diguise, was 
recoguized through the ¢rappings of hia horse, und was alsiv. 
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superiority un the one side and of submission on the other. In the 
kame connection, perhaps, we may recall the part played by the 
ASvamedha horse in ancient India, when it roamed over territory 
that was tributary. 


Columbia University, 
New York City. Apnanam YouaNNan. 


YUNAN DASTUR'S EPISTLE TO KHUSRU 
KAVATAN. 


Txrropuctory Remarks. 


As a fitting tribute to the memory of my revered predecessor, 
give a short and unique Pahlavi text, as yet unedited, with 
transliteration and translation. I have found only one MS. of 
the text, and no notice seems to have been taken of it as yet. The 
text seems to be an historical fragment written in very imperfect 
Pablavi. It is possible that it is reproduced from some Neo- 
Persian writing. I have tried to keep the text intact, giving my 
amendations at the foot of the pages, and have introduced the 
amendations in my transliteration. 

The subject matter of the fragment may be shortly explained 
thus. According to the Shah-Nfmuh, Pirfz, son of Yazdagard, 
went against Khishnavaz, the king of the Turks, taking with 
him his brother Hormuz and his eldest son Kobad as leaders of 
the army. His younger son Paldsh remained in the capital to 
govern the kingdom. There was a very famous ‘ Parsi’ whom 
the king used to call Sar-khvin (ef. Yanan), who stayed with 
Palfish as a holy leader (Dastir). Seven princes including Pirdz 

“fell into a trench, which Khdsh-navaz bad prepared, out of 
whom only Kobfd could be saved. Several Iranians were made 
captive and Kobfd was put under heavy fetters. The nobles of 
the realm elected Palash as king. There was a hero named 
Stifzsé (ef. Sévar) who was appointed to watch and protect the 
realm during the absence of Pirfz from Iran. He belonged to 
Shir&z and was ‘ Sipehbad’ and ‘ Marzbén’ of ZAbulistan, Bast, 
Gaznin and Kabulistén. He went to war against Khishnavéatz for 
the release of Kobad, the Mfbadan Mibad Dastitr Ardashir and 
other Iranian captives ; he returned victorious bringing the releaa- 
ed captives to Iran in his train. Palash ruled for five years and 
two months. Thereafter Satz4é persuaded him to abdicate the 
throne in favour of his elder brother Kobad. During the first 
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twenty-three years of Kobf&d’s rule, the kingdom was under the 
‘ Dastari’ of Sifzaé, whereafter he returned to Shiraz. At the 
instigation of seoret advisers, Kobid sent Shap'itr Razi (of Ras) 
descendent of Mehrak against Sifzié who was taken prisoner and 
brought to Kobad. All his property in Shiraz was confiscated and 
brought to Ctesiphon and he was killed. At this act of ungrite- 
fulness, the Iranian soldiers and citizens were excited; they fettered 
Kobfd and delivered him over to Zar-mehr, son of Sifzié, to 
wreak his father’s revenge upon him, and elected Jamisp, Kobfd’s 
younger brother, as king. Kobid was able to win over Zar-mehr 
by persuasion and promises. Zar-mehr released hit frow fottors, 
and the two with five confidantes deserted Ctesiphon and took thoir 
way to Haital. On the way, Kobid married the daughter of the 
*‘Dahkan’ of Ahviz, and when he reached Haital, he asked the 
king of the Haitalians for help. The king of the Haitdlians sont 
with him 40,000 gallant soldiers of his. On his way back Kobfd 
learnt the good news of the birth of his son, whom he at onco 
named ‘ Kasra’. The great meu of Irfn set aside Jamfsp who was 
only ten years old, and again elected Kob\d us ruler of the xealin. 
Kobfd died after having ruled for forty-three years. 

From this short account I gather that the Yanin Dastadr of 
the Pahlavi text seems to be the Dasttc Sar-khvin of the Shah- 
N&mah, and that the Palish referred to in the Pahlavi text is the 
younger brother of Kobid, who ruled for five years and two months 
during the absence of his father Pirdz and his elder brother Kobad. 
The Sévar Daatitr of the Pahlavi text must be the SAfzdd of the 
Sh&h-Namah. The episode of the Yfnan Dastfr referred to in 
the Pahlavi text seems to be wanting in the Shah-Namuah. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


(Nwo-Pexstas]—Hadith-i farrokh néimah kab Yanan Dastar 

bah Andshiravan nawishtah bid. 

[Pazenp]—J’a nim-i Yazdan. 

(Pautavi]—Pavan shem-i Dadar Adbrmacd. 

1. Aédfin yema/olind aigh amat Khasrib Anfshak-riban 
pavan piitakhsha¢ih yetibinast, bavihfinast aigh anshfitdain rfié 
dish-kh'ir vabtdined, shekipt-ich vabidinéd, chig’in ab-i valman 
Kavat hamat kard, va kin ab min mardfimin kh'Ast. 

2. Meman Kavat raé berat-1 yeheviint mQn-ash shom Palais 
yeheviint, va Kavat gabra-i dish-him yehevint. 3. Akhar marda- 
man ayibarih-i Palas vabidint (hémand), va Kavat rié min shatr 
birdn vahidint (hémand), va Palés réé puvan patakhshaéih baré 
nishast hémand. 

4. Kavat pavan bim-i ‘Liirk satQut pavan nazdikih-i Khé- 
kan, va rdggir-i zak jivak ketrint, va khinak pavan kop disht 
mitn(-shan) Kop Kavatin yema/elund va karttdud. 5. Akhar min 
zak, amat Palas bart yemitint, Kavit min Khakfin asdbaran 
bavihdnast, va bara yétint, va Airan-shatr yeusegint, va kin-t 
mardimani Pars baén dé] dasht, v.. séi min Yanan Dastdbar va 
min ko/@ aish baj bavihtinast, va gabrain-i chand bara zektelfint 

6. Yn4n min valman bara varikfnt, va mardimfni Pare 
min valman ranjir yehevint ; xi shant patakhshatih kard ; &khar 
bara yemittint. 

7. Akhar inin zak Khisrdb-i Anishak-riban pavau patakh- 
‘shAih bard yetibGnast, va bavihinast aigh levatman mardiman-i 
Pare hain-gfinak vatidiinéd aigh ab-t valman (bara) vabidint, va 
pavan hamik-jivak gabraan bard ydityQntani Yann sheddnit, 
vad valman rfé lakhvar pavan yadman Avuréd, va kin-i ab min 
valman avaz vakhdinéd. ; 

8. Y€nin pavan Atish-gis-i AtarGadman varikint yehe 
vint; va YQnén mard-i sakht zirak va dan&k akhtarimir yehe 
vint. 9. Chigin bara vashamm‘tnt aigh Khdsrib-i Andshak- 
ribjn pavan patakhshaéih bara yetibinast, zich-i kh’ésh bara 
vakhdint : denman Aininak ayaft aigh nazdik-! Andshak-ribaén 
vaziiinéd va valman réé mas va raba gérémik yekhseninéd. 

10. Akhar Yanan némak-i bara yekttbint bur& (val) Khie- 
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ribi Antshak-riban, va gift : aigh denman namak ait, Malkaan 
Malka gatah | (bara) setan. 

11. Khiasribi géhan! bard khavitin aigh kherad min 
hunik géhanik@n shapirtar ait. 12. Bara khavitin, Malka! 
aigh kherad shapirtar min hama&k géhfn ait va kof meman adn 
gehan; bart nazdik-i khad.3 shapictar mindavam madam 
pitakhahié kherad ait. 

18. Akas yehevindsh, Malka! mio bahar zak zé-sh patakh 
shadih 1a pavan dininak hamaé kard. 14, Akés yehevinish aigh 
pitakhshftih pavan 1 mindavam patiyidir yehevanét. 

15. Abi lak bird-barih névakth li kard, va khipih aviz 
vakhdant, va pavan jivaki bird-birih (sar)-kashih kard, va pavan 
jivak-i khipih sakhtih. 16. Zak atsh, min chigdn (denman) 
vadid'incd, hat lak valman rAé dist yekhseninih, vad mard‘tmfn 
ich dst yekheen ind / 

17. Kani amat patakhshaéih bavihtnih kardau, dist yekhse- 
ndn aigh dighmin (bari) s@tiind, aédin aigh dfishmini kachak 
vazrg hémanéd. 

18. Chigin Vishtasp malk& yehevinésh, min-ash 12,000 
sakltin daénakfo pavan karitdntan rast kard va bari yektibiinast : 
4,000 bacn Shaést-lA-Shitst va frahing Din-i avizak-i Athrmazd 
Khidaé ; va 4,000 éaén chand masitarih va g@handtrth va nikas 
dishtan-i shatr va shatristin, dvadinih-i mati mardiman va 
nikds dashtan dim@n-i Alhrmasd; 4,000 aén frahfing andfizak 
va akhtar-marih va khavit‘intan-i tib sikhtan-i ridiha va 
Avginihé va mindavam-i igh pitakhshay in raé pavan kar yata- 
nét, 19. Vaaén zak hanbaém girg va mish levatman aévak 
dadigar maya bara vashtamant. 

20. Va akhar chigin Vohiman Spend-datain yehevinfish, 
mQnash maain va kasin....yehevilnt va gthén rié avadan 
dasht; Jond-i Dashhakht raé avadin kard va Arimaikan raé vosar 
kard hOmand va atash pavan Tirkastan, Ardin va Sistin yebrint, 
va Atish-gas-i Kayan kard hémand—12,000 kard hémand va batn 
Airan-shatr 12,000 pihal ribat kard. 

21. Chigin Darié yehevdnésh, man-ash Fagfir-i Chin rfé 
pavan bandakih yaityiat, XII sbatristin kard Atar Gdehatsp 
zahbdin kard, va 12,000 bandak Fagfir vakhdfint yebevdnt. min 
band ‘sid kard, va ganj-i vazérg hanakhtint é¢atn gémbadi 
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Ataran. 

22, Chigin Artakhshiri P&apakan yehevindsh, min-ash 
xevr sipth pavan bandakih-i benafshman kard, va min yadman-t 
benman-i Khakin bara vashtam int, va bentman malka-t Ardm 
levin-i khad yaitydnt, hamak mardiman min Kh*traisin vad 
Khoérbarin fatn bandakih dasht, va nihad min dérham kard, 
Yanan mat@in kard, va batn khdditth-i valmon suin hamak 
géhan aévak gabra -i daryésh bavihdnast hémand 1a yehevant ; 
névakin pavan avé-bimih va khish-délth zivast hémand va sari- 
tarén par tars va bim yehevant. 

28. Chigin !irfz yehevinash, min-ash fatn khadaéih vir 
shant tang-silih yehevint, va min tangih hich aish 1é yemitint 
min mardiman va chihirpayan, min zak ganj-i nafshman pavan 
hamak géhantkan kard; yém-shap4n nesadman val Dadar Adhr- 
mazd kard vad zak tangih bara stant. 

24. Chigin Vah@ram Gir yehevdnash, mitn-ash min dad 
nihAdak-i péahinikén marddméan parvard va géhdn avé-bim dasht 
va pavan shadih yekhsen(int. 

25. Abt lak, amat pavan pAtakhshacth yamtint, levat 
man Palas lé tdban késhid, va brid-zidagan rid bard aitydut, va 
madam sari fzidagan..... payak kard, va Sevar kherad 
Dastébar raé mekhitint min batn hamik géhin danaks chigin 
valman la yeheviint ; min anik-kerdrin bara varikant va pavan 
shatr an-airdnakan afiftad. 

; 26. Denman 4ininak aish dist yekhsendnih vad mardf- 
man-ich dfist yekhsendnd. 27. Min bendak kherad gir, hat 
kherad-admand hémanéd, va sakhfn bandagan mitr-panakén 
vashammin. 28. Va kin min dél birdn vatidin, meman pfta- 
khshaéi nék kin-f kahébin vijoyéd 7 

29 Akfs yehevandsh aigh patakhsh@é-i man pavan kherad 
Jevit zid bard levitih yamtanéd, va amat sakh4n-i dandk4u 1a 
vashamminéd zfid tap&h yehevinéd, va amat stahambakih vabi- 
dfinéd zd pashiman yehevinéd, 

30. Aédin yemalelfin! aigh koa patakhsh@é-i min gadman-i 
Kayan yekhsen int, zak gadman valman-raé min hamak a-sazakiha 
lakhvar yekhsenfinéd, va dir vabidinéd min hamak a-dakyaih, 
ham aédin chigdn atash hamaé tam va térikih min asim va zahbi 
debut ae hidtintd wad euttér vertid ve catiack wheotinid 
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TRANSLATION 

[Nzo-Perstan] ——Tradition of the auspicious letter which 
Yanan Dastir had written to Naoshirwan. 

[Pazenp]——- With the name of God. 

[Pastav1] With the name of the Creator Adhrmazd (I begin). 

1. Itis related that when Khisrdb of immortal soul aat on the 
throne, he wished to ill-treat the people and be harsh (towards 
them) just as his father Kavat used to do; and he sought after his 
father’s revenge from the people. 

2. For Kavat had a brother whose name was Pal&s, and 
Kavat was a man of vicious disposition. 3. Consequently, the 
people helped Palas, banished Kav&t from the country and placed 
Palas on the throne’. 

4. Kavat went to the land of the Turks near the Khakén, 
remained there for a period and took up (his) abode on a moun- 
tain which is called and named ‘ Kavat’a mountain.” 5. There- 
after, when Palas died, Kavat, having asked the Khak‘n for 
troops, came over and took possession of the country of Irén, 
harboured in (his) heart revenge against the people of 
Pfrs, demanded subsidy from Yanén Dastir and tribute frem 
all persons, and killed several men. 

6. Ynin fled away from him, and the people of Pars were 
tired of him ; he ruled for forty years, and then he died. 

7. Thereafter, Khdsrib of immortal soul sat on the throne, 
wished to deal with the people of Pars just as his father had 
done, and he despatched men to all parts (of the country) to fetoh 
Ytinén, so that he may again get hold of him, and wreak (his) 
father’s revenge upon him. 

8. Yann had fled to the Fire-temple of ‘Adar-Khitrah’ ; and 
Yanén was a very “cunning” man and wise astrologer. 9. When 
he heard that Khisrib of immortal soul had sat on the throne, he 
cast his own horoscope, and predicted in this manner that he should 
go to (Khferfb) of immortal soul, and that he (the latter) would 





+ According to the Shah-N&mah, it was the, youngest brother Jamasp and not 
Palash, who was elected kiug on the banishment of Kobid. Sea Introductory 
Remarks above, p. 495. 

1 According to Firdausi, Kobad went to Hait&land returned from Heitél with 
an army of 40,000 to regain the throne. 
64 
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hold him great, noble and beloved. 

10. Thereafter, Yandn wrote an epistle to Khdsrdb of immor- 
tal soul and addzessed (him) thus: “ This is (my) epistle, take 
(it), O Emperor of the earth ! 

11, King of the earth ! Know that wisdom is the best of all 
earthly (things). 12. Know, king, that wisdom is superior to the 
whole world and to whatever is in the world; moreover, in the 
presence of the sovereign, wisdom is the best thing, the supremely 
sovereign. 

18, Be warned, O king ! by that (one) who ruled not with 
propriety. 14. Know that sovereignty remains permanent by 
means of two things. 

15. Thy father did not practise forbearance and goodness, 
and he withheld beneficence ; in place of forbearance he practised 
haughtiness, and, in place of beneficence, he (practised) severity. 

16. Ifyou befriend him, (i. ¢.,) the person who dues the like, 
would people, too, befriend him ? 

17. Now, if you desire to rule, befriend (the people), so that 
foos night disappear, in as much as an insignificant enemy becomes 
(a) formidable (foe). 

18. Be thou like King Vishtasp who prepared by heart and 
transcribed 12000 sayings of the sages: 4000, consisting of 
“ The Proper and the Improper,” and the instruction of the holy 
Religion of Athrmazd, the Lord; and 4000, consisting of several 
(things), justice and governance of the realm, preservation 
of cities and provinces, prosperity of the subjects of the coun- 
try, and preservation of the creatures of Afihrmazd ; 4000, consist 
ing of the science of Mathematics and Astrology, the know- 
ledge of the construction of rivers and canals, and things useful to 
kings. 19. And at that period, the wolf and the lamb used to 
drink water with one another. 

20. And, then, be thou like Bahman, son of Spend-dat, 
who was (just to) the high and the low, and kept the kingdom 
prosperous and he fertilized Jund-i Dash-hatht, and (his subjects) 
scattered the Arimans, and carried the Sacred Fire to Tarkastan, 
Arim and Sistén, and prepared Kaydnian Fire-temples; —they 
prepared 12000 ;—and he consttncted 12000 bridies, énd inns 
in the country of Iran. 
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21. Be thou like D&aréé who brought the Fagfir of Chin 
in captivity, and populated twelve provinces, and established Adar 
Gishatsp (mn) the golden (altar), and released from fettere 
12000 captives (whom) Fagfir had taken, and deposited great 
treasure in the vaults of the Fire-temples. 

22. Be thou like Artakhshir son of Papak, who kept 96 
soldiers in his attendance, and used to eat from the hands of a son 
of Khkén, and brought with him a daughter of the king of Arfim, 
and had all mankind from the East to the West under (his) obe- 
dience. And during his reign, (if) they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom, he was not (to be found). The good lived with- 
out fear and with joyful hearts ; and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. = 

23. Be thou like Firfz, in whose reign there was a scarcity 
for seven years, and no one from among men and beasts died of 
want ; as he made over his own treasure to all the subjects. For 
days and nights he prayed to the Creator Aihrmazd, until the 
famine passed off, 

24, Be thou like Vahéram Gir, who cherished mankind ac- 
cording to the law and usage of the ancients, and (who also) 
kept the people without fear and with tranquility. 

25. When thy father came to the throne, he could not live 
in peace with Palas and he brought his nephews, and appointed 
them over the head of nobles, and killed Sévar, the leader of wisdom, 
like whom there was no sage in the whole world ; he fled from the 
avengers and fell off in a fore'gn country. 

26. In this way do thou befriend a person, that mankind may 
befriend thee. 27. Acquire wisdom from thy servant, if he is 
wise, and listen to the advice of kind servants. 28. And remove 
malice from (thy) heart; for, shoulda new king seek after old 
revenge? 

29. Know that when the king has no wisdom, (he) soon 
comes to nothingness, and when he does not listen to the admoni- 
tions of the wise, he is'soon ruined, and if he practises oppression, 
he aoon repenta. 

80. Itis so said that every king who has the Kayanian 
glory,— that glory witholds him from all improper actions, and 
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makes him far from all impurities in the same way as fire cleans 
silver and gold of all their dross, so that they become without dross 
and are appreciated. 

Kaixosap Anarsap Dastur Nosainvan. 


PERSIAN BUDDHIST TRANSLATORS 
IN CHINA. 


It is interesting to know that the Buddhists of China and 
Japan owe much to eminent scholars of ancient Persia. After the 
introduction of Buddhism into China in 67 A.D., there were many 
Buddhist monks and laymen from India, Afghanistan and Chinese 
Turkestan coming to China for missionary work. Most of them 
translated valuable Buddhist books into the Chinese language, 
and left us authentic sources for investigations, though some worka 
were already lost a thousand years ago. Ancient Persia sent a 
number of Buddhist missionaries to China in the early part of the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how many 
Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese ‘‘ Tripitake”’, and various catalogues of the Chinese 
Buddhist books, we learn that there were at least five Persian 
Buddhist translators in China in the period between the middle of 
the second century and the beginning of the fourth. Even in the 
seventh century there were several hundred Buddhist monks in 
the dominion of Persia. Hiian Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
while travelling in the western frontier of India near Beluchistan in 
644 A.D., was told by the native people about the Porsian 
Buddhism of that time. This information is contained in a short 
note on Persia in his Si-yu-ki, chapter 11, in which he says that 
“there are two or three Buddhist monasteries (in Persia) with 
several hundred monks by whom the Hinay&na dootrine of 
Sarvastivade was followed.” 

Foreign Buddhist missionaries in ancient China often translated 
their names into Chinese with a particulgr word in the beginning 
to denote the native country of each one. An Indian missionary 
Dharma-rakea translated his name into Fa-lan, with Chu in the 
beginning to represent his native country T*ien-chu (India), so that 
he has been generally known in China and Japan by the name of 
Chu Fa-lan. In the same fashion, Loka-rakea, « monk of the 
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country of Yué-chi (northern India and part of Afghanistan) 
transliterated his name into Chi Louechia-ch‘an, or Shi Lo-ka-shen, aw 
the Japanese pronounce it. Sangha-varman, a monk of the 
country of K‘ang-chii (Sogdiana) rendered his name into K'ang 
Séng-kai. Parthia was called <An-si (Japanese An-sok) in early 
historical records of China, such as Chen-han-shu, or “ History of 
Former Han Dynasty ” (202 B.C.—24 A.D.), and Howhanshu, or 
“ History of Latter Han Dynasty” (25—219 A.D.) An-si is the 
Chinese transliteration of Arsak, another form of Arsaktide, the 
name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The ancient Chinese had no 
sound like ar, and used an to transliterate ar in a foreign sound. 
In the fashion just mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China 
should have An in the beginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are: An Shi-kao, An Htian, T‘an-wu-ti, An 
Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘in. They have a word An prefixed in their 
names, except the third monk. 

i. An Shi-kao.—An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Teing, 
was a son of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and waa intereated 
in religious books of foreign countries. When his father, the king, 
died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow and the unreality of the 
world. So he gave up his kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a 
monk, studied the doctrine of the Buddhe. He understood 
‘| Sitra-pitake”, was well versed in ‘‘ Abhidharma”, and often 
recited siitras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his country, 
and wandered about in foreign lands until he came to China and 
arrived at Loyang, the capital of China, in 148 A.D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese ‘language, and worked at translation till 
170 A.D. Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books differ in 


numbering his works. 
Number of Numbar of 


Catalogue to Buddhist books work fascioulus 

Kai-yuanlu a see 87 88 
{Nanjio's Catalogue No. 1485) 

Echingt'uchi ... ase one oe =-176 197 
(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1487) 

Nev-t‘ienlu as. wee see 176 197 


(Nanjio's Catalogue No, 488) 
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According to “ Rési-yiian-lu,” ohapter 1, two works out of eighty- 
seven were lost before 730 A.D. Many of these works are only 
sections or chapters taken from ‘‘ Digha-’, ‘ Majjhima-”, 
“ Samyutta-”, and “ Anguttara-nikaya.” This caused a difference 
in the counting of his work in various catalogues. 

In the last two catalogues we find ascribed to An Shi-kao 
three noteworthy translations, ‘‘ Fa-ch(-ching” (‘ Dhammapada”) 
in 4 faseiculi, “‘ Wu-liang-shi-ching” (“* Amitdyus-sitra”) in 
2 fasciculi, and ‘‘Tao-ti-ching” (Margabhfimi-sitra”) in 1 fasciculus. 
An Shi-kao’s ‘‘ Fa-chu-ching” is the earliest Chinese translation of 
“ Dhammapada”, but unfortunately it was lost a long time ago. 
At present we have in the Chinese “ Tripitaka” four later trans 
tions of the ‘‘ Dhammapada”. They are as follows: Vighna’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1365), Fa Chii’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1353), Sangha- 
bhiti’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1321), and 
T‘ion-si-teai’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1439). 
An Shi-kao’s Wuliang-chu-ching (“ Amitayus-sitra”) is the earliest 
Chinese version of ‘‘ Sukhavati-vyfiha”. Originally there were in 
China twelve different translations of ‘‘ Sukhévatt-vytha.” Seven 
of them were lost long ago, and the remaining five are sti]! in the 
Chinese “ Tripitake” (cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 10). According 
to I-ching-t‘ueni, An Shi-kao’s version was lost before 664 A.D. 
The original Sanskrit text of “ Sukhfvati-vyiha” was published 
by Max Miller and Bunyiu Nanjio in ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia”, 
Aryan Series, vol. I, part 2, and an English translation by Max 
Mitller is in the Sacred Book: of the Hast, vol. 49. In the 
Chinese ‘‘ Tripitaka ” we have ‘‘ Tao-ti-ching ” (“‘ Margabhimi- 
sfitra”) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1826), anda 
later translation ‘‘Sii-hing-tac-tiching” by Dharma-raksa (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No. 1825). Both ‘‘Wu-liangshii-ching” (“Amitayus- 
sitra”) and “Tao-ti-ching” (‘“Margabhimi-sitra’) are Mahayana 
texts. From this fact we may conclude that An Shi-kao had the 
original books of both the Hinayana and Mahayana schools. His 
translation of ‘“ Sukhavati-vydhe ” is especially noteworthy, for a 
later version by Sanghavarman is one of the most popular and 
most widely read sitras in China and Japan. 
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2, An Hiian.—An Hiien was a prince and an upasaka of 
the country of An-sl. He was a gentleman of amiable character, 
learned in secular and religions literature. When he came to 
China, the Emperor Liang honoredhim with the rank of the first 
colonel in the Chinese cavalry division. So he was often known in 
China by the name of Prince An or Colonel An. With the 
assistance of a Chinese scholar Yen Fo-t‘ao, he translated the 
following two works into Chinese at]Lo-yang in 181 A.D. : 

(a) Shi-urh-yin-yuan-ching (Dvadasinga-pratitya-samutpad- 
sfitra) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue No, 1339). 

(b) Farching-ching (Ugra-paripiecha) in 2 fasciculi (Nanjio's 
Catalogue No. 33). 

The former is the cemonstration of the twelvefold chain of 
causation’ which was thought over by the Buddha both forward 
and back, soon after the attainment of Buddhahood, and the 
latter belongs to the Vaipulya class of the Mahayana school (cf. 
K’ai-yiian-lu” chapter 1, ‘‘I-ching-t‘u-chi” chapter 1, and ‘‘ Noi- 
tiien-lu ”, chapter I). 

8. T'anwu-ti—T‘an-wu-ti, or Dom-mu-tai, as the Japanese 
pronounce it, is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or 
the Pali Dhamma-sacca. He was a Buddhist monk of the country 
of An-si. Hoe translated important passages taken from Vinaya 
of the Dharmagupta school in White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang 
in 254 A.D. His work (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1146) existe in 
the Chinese ‘‘ Tripitaka” in the name of “ T‘an-wa-to-che-mo” 
(Dharmgupta-kerman)? 

4. An Fe-hien.—Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. We do not know the date of his arrival in 
China. He isssid to have translated ‘‘ Mah&parinirvéna-shtra” 
in 2 fasoiculi, and ‘‘ Rémakasitra” in 3 fasciculi. Aocording 
to “ K‘siryuan-lu ” chapter 4, the former is a translation of the 
first few sections of the “ Mahdnirvénastira’™® of the Mahé- 


8, For parallel Pali passage see Mah&-vaggs, i. 1.2-3 and Warren's Buddhism, 





Pp 
‘i iar “ K'ai-ydan- lu ”, chapter 2, “ I-ching-t‘u-chi", chapter 1, and Nei-t'ien-lu 
a be 
* No. 113 in Nanjio’s Catalogue is a later translation of “ Mahinirvéna-sitra ” 
of the MahSyéna achool. 
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y4na school, and the latter a partial translation of ‘‘ Avatamsaka- 
sitra ”, (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 87). We have a later version of 
“ Ramaka-sitra” (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 106), an incomplete 
translation of chapter 34 of ‘‘ Avatamsaka-sfitra ”, and An Fa- 
hien’s version may be the earlier translation of the same original. 
Unfortunately two works of An Fa-hien were lost before 730 A. D, 
Anyway An Fa-hien was a Mahayanist, for both works belong to 
the school of the Greater Vehicle. 

5. An Fa-chin—Fa-chin was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. He came to China, and translated five works 
in 6 fasciculi at Lo-yang in the period between 281 and 306 A D. 
Chinese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these works, but 
three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At present we have the 
following two works in the Chinese ‘ Tripitaka’. 

(a) O-yuwang-chuan (Lifo of King Ashoka) in 7 fasciculi 
(Nanjio’s Catalogus No. 1459). 

(6) Tao-shan-tsu-chiny (Sitra on the supornatural footsteps) 
in 4 fasciculi (Nanjio’s Cataloguo No. 148). 

The former may bea Chinoso version of “* Ashukdvadana ” 
(Catalogue of the Hodgson Manuscripts, v, 23, vi. 12, vii. 3). 
A later version is ‘“ O-yu-wang-ching ” (Ashoka-raja-sitra ” 
translated by Sanghapala in 512 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 
1343). The latter is a traditional record of Buddha's sermon for 
his mother in Tusita heaven. A similar translation was made by 
Dharma-raksa in about 270 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 153). 


Imperial Univorsity of Tokio. Keytox Honrt. 
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PERSIAN ALLUSIONS IN PAUSANIAS. 


In the celebrated guidebook of the ancient Greek traveller, 
Pausanias, there are several references to Persia, which are of 
interest not only as a corroboration of the statements of Herodotus 
and Strabo but also as throwing, perhaps, some additional light 
on the antiquities and religion of ancient Iran. In view of the 
faot that Pausanias was engaged primarily in writing a description 
of Greece, in which the Persian allusions are only incidental, it is 
not be expected that the amount of information derived from him 
would be very great. V’here such allusions do occur, however, they 
appear to be worthy of special consideration, first, because Pausanias 
himself is believed to have been a Lydian by birth‘ and hence 
probably acquainted with Persian civilization at first hand, and 
second, because his general trustworthiness, in spite of the attacks 
of Scaliger and later critics, is now generally adinitted.” 

The significant passages in Pausanias relating to Persia are 
the following. 


1. ALLUSION TO THE HORSE SACRIFICE. 


In Periegesis, 3.20.4, Pausanias incidentally alludes to the 
sacrifice of horses as a custom common in the Persian sun-worship. 
The reference reads as follows (cf. Frazer’s translation p. 166 f.). 
‘ Above Brysew rises mount Taletum, a peak of Taygetus. They 
call this peak sacred to the sun and amongst the sacrifices which 
they here offer to the sun‘are horses. The same sacrifice, I am aware, 
is offered by the Persians.’ 

This feature of the religious worship of the ancient Persians, 
corresponding to the asvamedha of the early Hindus (cf. Rigveda 1. 
162-163), is mentioned several times in the Zoroastian scriptures as 
observed by heroes and kings (e.g. Yasht 5; 9; 14). The horse 
sacrifice is not directly referred to by either Herodotus or Strabo 


2 Of, Fraver, Pausunias’s Description of Greece, vol. J. p. xix. 
* ib, p. xvi f. 
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in their special desoriptions of the Persian rites, but Herodotus 
does speak of this custom in connection with the Massagetae, of 
whom he says (1, 216): ‘The only god that they worship is the 
Sun, to whom they sacrifice horses. The idea of this sacrifice is 
that they offer the swiftest of all creatures to the swiftest of the 
gods. With this latter attribute of swiftness we may compare the 
Avestan epithet aurvat-aspa, ‘swift-horsed’, in Yt. 6 1; 23.6; 
Sirozah 1. 11; 2, 11. and on the position of the horse among the 
early Persians in general we may refer to the monogroph by Modi, 
The Horse in Ancient Iran. 
2. THE PERSIAN FIRE-WORSHIP. 

In Periegesis 5.27 there is an interesting religious allusion, 
which is to be added to the well known passages in Herodotus and 
Strabo. I quote it in full, ‘The Lydians who are surnamed 
Persian, have sanctuaries in the cities of Hierocewsarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the sanctuaries is a chapel (oikyma) 
and in the chapel there are ashes on an aliur, but the color of the 
ashes is not that of ordinary ashes. A Magian, after entering the 
chapel and piling dry wood on the altar, first places a tiara on his 
head, and next chants an invocation (epadei) of some god in a 
barbarous and, to a Greek, utterly unintelligible tongue; he chants 
the words from a book (ek bibliou). Then, without the applica- 
tion of fire the wood must, needs kindle and a bright blaze shoot up 
from it’. (See Frazer, p. 280). 

This account is practically the same as that given by Strabo 
(15. 3. 14-15), though it is evident that we have in Pausanias an 
independent authority, whose statements are based on personal 
observation (theasamenos) Pausanias’s ‘ chapel’ (otkyma) is doubt. 
less the same as the fire-temple (pusai theion) of Strabo and the 
Gtash-gah of the Zoroastrians. The tiara, desoribed in fuller 
detail by Strabo, is the penom worn by the Magi to keep their 
breath from polluting the fire. The invocation chanted at the 
sacrifice (¢padei) is also mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo, 
but Pausanias alone tells us that the words were actuallytread from 
a book — a clear reference tofthe hymns of the Avesta. 

3. STATUES OF PERSIANS USED AS COLUMNS. 


Thespractice of using statues, of Persians as supporta or, 
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columns in sculpture and architecture is referred to in two passages 
of Pausanias'’s work. In Perieg. 1.18.8 we read: ‘There is also 
[at Athens] a group in Phrygian marble, of Persians supporting a 
bronze tripod : the figures and the tripod are both worth seeing’. 
(Frazer p. 26) With this compare 3.11.3, which runs as follows : 
‘The most striking ornament of the market: place [at Sparta] is a 
colonnade which they name the Persian Colonnade. Built originally 
from the spoils of the Persian war, it grew in course of time into 
the spacious and splendid edifice which it now is. On the pillars 
are figures of Persians in white marble : one of them is Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, and queen of 
Halicarnassus is also represented. They say she voluntarily joined 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, and distinguished herself 
by her prowess in the sva-fight at Salamis (Frazer, p. 149). 

It is interesting to compare with this a passage in the De 
Architectura of Vitruvius in which the architectural feature here 
exemplified is explained. In the chapter to which I refer Vitruvius, 
after enumerating the various branches of knowledge with which 
the ideal architect should have some acquaintance, continues in 
the following manner (De Arch. 1, 5, 6). ‘The architect must also 
have considerable knowledge of history, because architects, in 
designing buildings employ many ornaments which they should 
be able to explain to those who desire an explanation. Take, for 
example, those marble statwes of women in long robes, which are 
called Caryatides. If they are introduced in a building to support 
the mutules and cornice, the architect may explain them, in case 
of inquiry, as follows. Carya, a state of the Peloponnesus, sided 
with the Persians in their war against Greeco. Hence, when the 
Greeks had put an end to that conflict by a glorious victory, they 
all, by common consent, declared war on the Caryates. In this 
way they captured the city, put the men to death and pro 
nounced a curse upon the state. The matrons they led away into 
slavery, without, however, permitting them to lay aside their robes 
and the adornments of their sex. Instead of being led once for all 
in triumph they were made ® perpetual example of servitude, 
loaded with scorn and suffering, the punishment of their state, by 
the fact that the architects of that time used their statues as 
columns to support the weight of buildings, that the memory of their 
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crime and also of its punishment might be handed down to posteri- 
ty. Ina similar manner, when a small band of Laconians, under 
the leadership of Pausanias, son of Agesipolis, had defeated the 
countless host of the Persians in the battle of Platmwa, they first 
celebrated a splendid triumph with the booty and plunder, and 
then employed the proceeds of the spoils in erecting the Persian 
Colonnade — a building which was at once an incentive to glory 
and valor among the citizens and trophy of victory to later 
generations. They there set up images of the captives in barbaric 
garb to support the roof, thus punishing arrogance with the 
contempt that it deserved, so that their enemies might be terrified 
through fear of their bravery and that the citizens, gloriously 
inspired by beholding this example of courage, might be prepared 
to defend the liberty of the state. Hence, from that time forward, 
many have erected statues of Persians to support the epistylium 
and its ornaments, and, by this idea, have introduced a striking 
variety into their works. There are likewise other historical facts 
of the’same character, which architects ought to know.’ 

As a Persian parallel to this Grecian idea we might, perhaps, 
refer to the sculptured figures of the twenty-eight conquered 
nations which Darius caused to be represented as supporting his 
throne ; see the inseription about his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam, and 
compare Weissbach and Bang, Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
(Leipzig, 1893,) pp. 36, 37 ; Spiegel, Die Altpersischen Keilinschen, 
(Leipzig, 1881), pp. 56, 57; also the illustrations in Dieulafoy, 
LArt Antique de la Perse, 3, pl. 1, 2,3, and Stolze and Andreas, 
Persepolis, 2, 108-110. 


4. THE PERSIAN LAW. 


In Pausanias 9, 32,10 there is an allusion to the Persian 
attitude toward wealth, which is quite at variance with what is 
found elsewhere on that subject in the literature of Greece and 
Rome. The passage to which I refer occurs in connection with the 
description of the tomb of the Spartan Lysander at Haliartus in 
Beotia, As one of the discreditable features of Lysander’s career 
Pausanias mentions the fact that it was he who first introduced 
the love of money among the Lacedaemonians. The passage may 
be rendered thus : ‘Although, warned by-an oracle that the love of 
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money alone would prove the ruinof Sparta, the Lacedaemonians 
were not accustomed to amass wealth, Lysander, nevertheless 
imbued them with @ strong desire for it. In my own opinion, 
following the Persians and judging by their law ( Persais te epomenos 

Fhai dikachon nomu ge to ekeinon), I believe that Lysander did 
more harm than good to Lacedaemon.’ 

Frazer’s note on this passage (Vol. 5. p, 167) furnishes no 
further information concerning the custom which is here referred 
to. He simply remarks that ‘ the Persian law or custom to 
which Pausanias refers would seem to have been one which forbade 
or discouraged the accumulation of wealth.’ But no such law 
seems to be known from either Persian or classical sources. Quite 
the contrary, both the Greeks and the Romans were so deeply 
impressed by the woaltl. and luxury of Persia that the Persian 
King came to be regarded as a type of great riches and the adjec- 
tive ‘Persian’ was used as synonymous with ‘splondid’ or 
* magnificent.” 

The only explanation of Pausanias’s words which I can offer 
is that he may have been thinking of the simple life of the early 
Persian mountaineers. Ifso, we may compare Xenophon, Cyropae- 
dia, 1.3.4-5, where the youthful Cyrus, at the court of his grand- 
father, Astyages, praises the frugal fare of the Persians as con- 
trasted with the sumptuous banquets of the Medes, 


5. THE PERSIAN SBIELD, 


We find also in Pausanias two passages which are interesting 
ag affording some additional evidence with regard to the shape of 
the Persian shield. The first of these occurs in Perieg. 8.50.1, 
where, speaking of Philopamen, the leader of the Achaeans, he 
saya, in the words of Frazer (p. 438): ‘ He was thus enabled to 
change the equipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had car- 
ried short javelin and oblong shields, like the Celtic targes and the 
Persian bucklers (ta gerra ta Persén), but Philopomen induced them 
to don breastplates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argolic 
shields and long spears.’ The second passage to which I wish to 





+ Uf Plato, Aleid 122 C; Plutarch. Moratia 290 EF ; Horace, Odes, 1, 98, 1;8,9, 4; 
Statins, Siloae, 1,8, 105, See also Liddell and Seott, 8. ¥. Persikos and Lewis and Short 
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call attention is found in the description of the tomple of Apollo 
at Delphi in Perieg. 10,19.3 and reads as follows (Frazer p. 527) : 
‘ On the architrave are golden shields : some of them were dedi- 
eated by the Athenians from the spoils of the battle of Marathon ; 
but the shields at the back and on the left are Gallic shields, 
dedicated by the Actolians ; in shape they closely resemble the 
Persian bucklers (ton Persikon yerrin).’ 

It is evident from both of these passages that the shields of 
the Persians must have been quite similar in appearance to those 
of the Celts, and that both were essentially different from the 
round shield (aspis), which formed part of the equipment of 
the Greek peltast. It was pointed out by Professor Merriam in a 
note in the volume of Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 
p. 124, that the oblong Galatian shields represented on the portico 
erected by Eumenes If at Pergamum might be taken as an indica- 
tion of the shape of the Persian gerron. In this connection I 
would refer to Bulletin de Correspondence Hellenique 18. p. 176, 
where it is reported that a metope, which was found near tho 
south-west corner of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, bore the im- 
print of a large, oblong shield, more than a meter in length. If 
this was one of the golden shields mentioned by Pausanias, the 
discovery may be taken as a further confirmation of Profassor 
Merriam’s theory. In that case, however, we must suppose that 
Pausanias’s account is not entirely accurate, as he says that he 
saw the shields on the architrave of the temple but does not make 
any particular mention of the metopes. 

The shields represented in Persian works of art aro somewhat 
oblong in shape but much less elongated than either the impression 
on the metope at Delphi or the shields of the portico at Pergamum. 
See, for example, the illustrations in Flandin et Coste, Voyage en 
Perse, Perse Ancienne, vol. 2. pl. 100, 101; vol. 3. pl. 154, On 
the subject of the shield in Iranian literature see the article on 
ancient Persian armour by A V. W. Jackson in the Drisler 
Memorial Volume referred tu above. 


Irvine C. Demanesr, 


ALLUSIONS TO THE PERSIAN MAGI IN 
CLASSICAL LATIN WRITERS. 


The religion of ancient Iran, with its great founder Zoroaster, 
has been a fruitful topic for study by Western scholars, and among 
the interesting themes for consideration is naturally that of the 
Magi, its priestly caste. In dealing with this question the Latin 
classics have a certain value as adding extra information from 
outside and it seems worth while to present their more important 
items in a single article devoted to this subject. 

Valuable collections of classical references, both in Greek and 
Latin, to the general subject of the ancient Iranian religion are 
alroudy accessible in the works of such scholars as Hyde, Brisson, 
Kleuker, Rapp, Windischman and Jackson,’ but the aim of the 
present essay is to take a single aspect of the topic and treat it 
solely from the Latin side. 

The references to the Persian Magi here given have been 
gathered after making a careful examination of the indexes to 
practically all the well known Latin authors and many of the 
minor writers. They havea peculiar interest also of their own 
because they show how one phase of the teachings of the Magi, 
namely the Art of Magic, became a factor in the social life of 
Ancient Rome. This occult science appealed to the Romans in 
the days of their degeneracy because it could minister to their 
passions. Abont the actual faith and exalted doctrine of the Magi, 
which Ammianus Marcellinus calls ‘* the purest worship of divine 
beings”, they knew little and cared less. The result was an utter 
confusion in the use of the terms Magus, Chaldwus, and Mathe- 


maticus. 


1 Hyde: Retigio veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700. 

Brisson: De Regio Persarum Principatu, Paris, 1590. 

Kleukor, Zond-Avista, Auhang, Z. 2tu, Bd,, ster. Theil, Leipzig, and Riga, 1783, 

Rapp, De Religion der Perser und der tibrigen Iranier nach d. Griechisohen und Romis- 
chen Quellen, in ZDMG. 19. p. 4. #eq. 20, p. 49 seq. 

‘Windischmann. Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 260-373, Berlin, 1863, 

Jackson, Zorosster, po, 226-273. 
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The material on the subject in question may he conveniently 
discursed (1) with reference to the word “ Magus” as relating 
undoubtedly to the Persian Magi, and (2) 4s associated and 
confused with diviner, magician and the like. I shall take these 
up in due order. 


I, 
Maaus IN THE SENSE oF Pgrstan priest. 


The ease with which the passages quoted below can be paral- 
leled from the Greek, shows at once their ultimate origin. The 
two classical authors whose writings yield the fullest and most 
accurate returns, Cicero and Ammianus Marcellinus, were in 
close touch with Greek learning. It is to be expected, moreover, 
that Cicero, who occasionally dealt. with such subjects as divina- 
tion and the nature of the gods, would exainine the religious 
beliefs of different nations, and thore is the barest possibility that 
he may have had other than Greek sources. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, we know, was a native of Antioch and it is not unlikely 
that he may have come into personal contact with the Magi. 

The citations which relate definitely to the priesthood of 
Ancient Iran make up a not inconsiderable number of facts descrip- 
tive of this sect. This material includes the following points 
which may be grouped as follows :-— 

1. Etymology of the word Magus. 
Zoroaster, the Founder of the Magian Faith. 
Location of the Home of the Magi. 
The Magi, a Tribe — their Independence, and the 
Esteem in which they wero held. 
Burial customs of the Magi. 
The Wisdom and Learning of the Magi. 
Pythagoras reputed to have studied under the Magi. 
The Magi as a Priesthood. 
The Use of Fire in Magian Worship. 
Temples and Shrines of the Magi. 
11. Skill of the Magi in Divination and Magic. 
12. Overthrow of the Magi by Darius. 
13, Miscellaneous Allusions to the Magi. 
66 
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1. Eryyotocy or THE worD Maara. 


A praiseworthy atiempt is made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
to give the etymology of the word magia; but unfortunately he does 
so by referring us toa strange term machagista, which is more 
difficult tu account for than the original word. Plato is cited as 
his authurity. The passage is as follows :— 

Ammianus Marcellinus (fourth century; Rer. Gest. 23.6.6.32. 
remarks: ‘ Plato who is the author of so many wise sayings 
affirms that magia is derived froma mystie word machagista, 
the purestiworship of divine beings.” 

2. Zonoasrer, THE FouNDER or THE Macian Farrn. 


The Latin writers Ammianus, Justin, and Pliny, unite in 
saying that Zoroaster yas the founder of the Magian faith. Tho 
statement of Ammianus is noteworthy because he speaks of the 
great Eastern sage as a native of Bactria, whether correctly or in- 
correctly scholars are not agreed.' Tho identification of Hytaspes 
with the fathor of Darius is erroncous.’ What he says regarding 
Brahmanical influences on Zoroaster is interesting porhaps in the 
light of the natural affinities which the religion of Persia has with 
the ancient faith of India. 

Ammianus, 23.6.32, observes: (a) “ This knowledge of the 
worship of divine beings was in former ages added to by 
Zoroaster, the Bactrian, who learned many things 
from the sacred rites of the Chaldeus. After him Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius, didthesame.” Zoroaster bold 
ly penetrating to the secret place. of upper India came to — shady 
solitude where the Brahmans, men of sublime genius, enjoy 
the tranquil silence. Here he learned from their teachings all that 
he could about the motions of the world and ofthe stars and the 
pure rites of sacrifice. This knowlodge he infused into the 
system of theMagi, and it was handed down from father 


to son through succeeding ages.* 
(b) Justinus (second century A. D.?) Hist. Philip, 1.1.9-10, 





+ See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 188-205, 
* Tid, p. 16. 
‘This injunction concerning the handing down from father to son is directly in accord 
with the command in the Avesta. 
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writes as follows : ‘Afterward Ninus waged war with Zoro- 
aster, king ofthe Bactrians, whoissaid to have in- 
ventod magic arts.” 

(ce) Pliny the Elder (first contury, A.D.) Nat. Hist. 30.2.1, 
has the following: ‘‘Writcrsagreo that magic Originated 
in Persia from Zoroaster.” 


8. Location oF THE HoME or THE Maar, 


Only one writer, Ammianus, makes any attempt to give tho 
exact geographical location of the Magi. Ammianus Mareollinus 
Rer. Gest., 23.6.32, states definitely in his account of India: ‘ In 
those regions (Media) aro the fertile ficlds of the M a g i.” 


4. Tus Maa, a TRIBE—THEIR INDEPENDENCE, AND THE ESTEEM 
IN WHICH THEY WERE HELD. 


The following statemonts would lead us to boliove that the 
Magi like the Lovites among the Hebrows, were a tribe and not 
a family. Originally small in numbor, they grew in power and 
enjoyed a high degree of indepeudenco and security even to tho 
extont that their towns were not protected by walls and they made 
their own laws. 

Amniianus Mazcollinus, /ter. Gest. 23.6.35, is the authority 
for theso facta: ‘In ancient times their numbers were 
fow......«. Gradually they increased until they became a 
strong tribe, The dwelt in towns unguard- 
ed by walls, made their own laws and were voner- 
ated because of their religion.” 





5. Bortan custoxs or THe Maat. 


The peculiar manner in which the Magi disposed of the 
bodies of the dead by exposing them on dakhmas to be devoured 
by dogs and birds, as enjoined in the Avesta, (e.g. Vd. 6, 44, 51; ) 
was well known to Herodotus who doscribod it' and is mentioned 
by Cicero in the following: Cicero, (first century B.C.) Tuse. 
Disp. 1, 45, 108. *‘ Tho Persians cover their dead over with wax 
and then bury them that they may preserve their bodies as long 
as possible. It is customary with the Magi to bury none of their 


Herodotus, Hist. 1, 140. 
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order unless they have first bcen tora by wild beasts ”. 

This statement seems to be taken almost verbatim from 
Strabo, 15, 3, 20, but the reason assigned for the peculiar oustom is 
wrong. It was really a concession to the well-known Zoroastrian 
injunction to prevent the earth from being defiled by a corpse as 
found in the Vendidad 1. 13; 3. 36-41; 6. 44-51. 

6. THe wisdom AND LEARNING oF THE Maul, 


(a) That the Magi were justly famod for their learning and 
wisdom seems well established by allusions in the Greck and 
Roman writers. Cicero was definite on the point when he says : 
(De Divin., 1, 23, 46). ‘The Maygi,au order deemed wise 
and learned by the Persians”. 

(4) Cicero also states (De Divin. 1, 41, 90) that “ none can 
be king ofthe Persians who has not yet acquired the 
doctrine and learning ofthe Magi.” 

7. PyTHaGoRAs REPUTED TO HAVE STUDIED UNDER THE Maal, 


Several passagos in this connection lend color to the supposi- 
tion that the philosopher Pythagoras himsclf studied under the 
Magi. 

(a) Valerius Maximus (first century A.D.) Ezem Memor 
7.6. 2. unhesitatingly writes: “ Pythagoras went to tho 
Porsians and gave himself up to thoteachings of the 
Magi from whom he learned the courses of the planets, 
the inovements of the stars, their power and peculiar 
nature.” 

(b) Pliny the Elder (first century A.D.) Jéist. Nat. 30, 12, is 
likewise explicit: ‘At least Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus and Plato went away to learn this art (magic).” 

(c) Cicero too seems to have no doubts when he asks, De 
Fin. 5, 29,87: Why did Pythagoras himself travel in 
Egypt and visitthe Persian Magi?” 

(2) Apuleius Madaurensis (second century A.D.) Jorida, 
2, 15, is less decidod in hisrstatement that “there are those whu 
say that Pythagoras hal studied under the Magi 
and especially under Zorvaster.” 


‘This is corrobo: ated by Plutarch, Artaxcrxes, 3, 1. 
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(c) It may be of interest in connection with the above refer- 
ences to Pythagoras to compare the isolated statements to two 
Pythagorean Magians found in a couple of fragments from the 
books of Suetonius (second*century A.D.). The first, Frag. p. 301, 
1,19,ed. Teubner, Leipzig. 1886, reads: ‘“¢ Nigidius Trigulus, 
a Pythagoroan and Magian died in oxile.” A similar 
sentence, Fray., p. 301, line 24, states: “Auxilaus Larissaeus, a 
Pythagorean and Mavgian was driven out of Italy by 
order of Augustus.” 

8. Tae Maui as A rrigaTroop. 

That7the-Magi wero a priesthood is affirmed by two Latin 
writers, Apuleius Madaurensis and Aimmianus Marcellinus. Apu- 
loins having boon accused of winning the affections of a wealthy 
widow by the use of magic arts finds it very much to his interest 
to define clearly and unmistakably the term magus. He appoars 
to havo been acquitted at the time of his trial, but his reputation 
for being magus and enchanter grew with succeeding centuries. 
Augustine, who wroto in the fifth century A.D., refers to him as 
one highly skilled in magic art! Ammisnus in his genoral 
account of the Magi emphasizes the sacerdvtal character of the 
sect. 

(a) Apuleius Madaurensis (second contury A.D.) Apologia, 
25-26, asks with some asperity: Whatis a Magus/ For if, 
as I read among many writers,a Magus is in the language of 
the Persians, what we calla priost, then is it a crime to bo 
a priest and to know and be skilled in religious usagos, 
sacred rites, andthe laws of the divine? Remember 
the words of the great Plato—Mayeio esti de touto theon therapeia. 
“ Magic, this is the holy worship of the gods............” Have you 
heard that ma gic, which you so rashly find fault with, is an 
art received from the immortal gods, the knowledge of their 
worship anda pure anddivine science? 

(0) Ammianus Marcellinus, Rer. Gest. 23, 6, 34, 35, hus 
again something cogent : “ From this time (ie, from the time 
of Zoroaster) to the present they have been dedicated to the 
service of the gods........ The Persian kings mado use 


Augustin, ep, 138, 18 (2, p. 633 « ed. Gaumer, Par. 1838), 
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of their holy ministry in solemnizing divine rites. 
It was a sin to approach the altar or touch the victim uatil a 
Magus had first offered prayer and poured out the preliminary 
libation.”” 


9 Tue use oy Fing IN Maaian worsHiP. 


Fire as an important element in connection with the worship 
of the Magi is alluded to by a number of Latin writers. This fire 
cult’ of the Jersians serves as a reminder that the Romans 
likewise jealously guarded the sacred fire which Roman maidens 
kept burning in the temple of Vesta. 

The general statements on the subject of the Magian worship 
of firet by Roman authors are the following : 

{a) Ammianus Marcellinus, Rer. Gest. 23, 6, 34, has : “ They 
say, if it is worthy of belief, that aflame whichdesconded 
from heaven among them is still burning upon their altars ; 
asmall portion of the fire, it is stated, once carried 
bofore the Persian kings to bring good fortnno.” 

(b) Julius Firmicus (first half of fourth century) De Error 
prof. Rel, I, 1, ¢. 5, makes this statement: ‘‘ The Porsians 
and all the Magi who inhabit Persia, place fir e before all othor 
oloments and think that it ought to be preferred to the other sub- 
stances.” 

(c) Vitruvius Polliv (first century, A.D.) 4, Praef. declares: 
“ Thales believed that water was the origin of all things ; Hera- 
clitus, fire; the Magian priests, fire and water,” 

(d) Curtius Rufus (first century A.D) Hist. Alex. 8, 8, 8, 
gives a picturesque allusion to fire and in connection with the 
march of Darius Codomannus: “It. was the custom of the 





1 Fora aimilie atite-nsnt co npsre Strabo, Geog. 15, 68. 

* Fora faller description ave Horototus, Hist, 1, 192, The statement that the Magi 
poured out libations to the herves sluin at ‘Troy when Xerxes wasat the Pergamon of ‘Troy 
is algo found in the same weiter, Mist, 7, 44. 

2 Strabo, Geog., 15, 3, 15, describes a boy of Magi called Pyrathi (those who kindle 
fire) who dwelt in Cappadocia. 

* An account of the sacred fires of Iran together with numerous references to 
Mahommedan and other writers, is given in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 98. 

* For a tradition about a wiraculous flame which Zoroaster is supposed to have held 
in bis han 1 when he appeared before Vishtaap, see the statement of Ibnal Athir and Mir- 
khond in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 60. 
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Persians tomarch at sunrise. The signal was given 
by the trumpet from the king’s tent on which thera blazed an 
image of the s u n enclosed in erystal so dazzling that it could be 
seen throughout the camp. Their order on the march was as 
follows: the fire which they call holy and eternal was 
carried onsilver altars; next erme the Magi singing 
the songs of their country.” 

(e) Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alec. 4. 13. 48, furthermore 
associates the sacred fire with the sun and with Mithra as the 
personification of light and truth. He says : “‘ Darius with his 
leaders and kinsfolk wont among his soldiers as they stood armed 
for battle and invoked the sun and Mithra’ and the 
sacred eternal fire that they might inspire in the 
Porsians a courage worthy of their former glory and the docds of 
their forefathers. ” 

(f) Curtius, /ist. Alex. 4.14, 54, has still another allusion 
in connection with an invocation by Darius: “* Ye gods of our 
forefathers and eternal flame which burnson ouraltarg 
and thou glory of the sun shining in my empire of tho East... 
avenge the name and kingdom of the Persians. ” 


10. Trsptes anp surives or THR Maat. 


We have an interesting group of allusions to temples and 
shrines of the Magi in Latin writers. 

(a) Cicero, in one of three references on the subject, remarks, 
(De Divin. 1. 41,90): “The Magi among the Romans meet 
inatemple forthe purpose of discussion and the inter 
ehange of ideas.” 

(b) Cicero again, De Republics, 3. 9.14, has something to 
say about the Persians and the use of temples. He comments 
on the destruction of Greek temples by Xerxes in this wise : “ It 
is said that Xerxes ordered the temples of Greece to bo burned 
because he thought that it was wrong for the gods whose home is 
this whole universe to be confined and imprisoned by walls. 
Afterward the war which Philip planned and Alexander carried on 
in Persia was declared for this reason, that they might avenge 





1 Fora liatof Greek and Latin pasaages relating to Mithra, sea Cumont, Mystérex dle 
Mithra, 2. 5-73. 
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the temples of Greece. Even the Greeks did not believe that the 
shrines should be restored so that they might be before the eyes 
of the succeeding generations as a reminder of the crime of the 
Persians. ” 

(c) Ina third statement from Cicero’s pen we have the 
expression of what the great Roman himself thought about the use 
of temples, for he asserts, De Legibus, 2. 25: ‘I believe that there 
should be temples-in the cities nor do I agree with the 
Persian Magi at whoseinstigation Xerxes is said to 
have burned the templos of Gresceas because they 
shut in the gods who ought to be free and unrestricted and whose 
temple and home is the universe. ” 

By way ofsupplement to Cicero we may refer to the discussion 
of the same topic by the Greek historian Herodotus, in which he 
explains the feeling of the Persiuns as to temples. Herodotus writes 
(list. 1. 130): “ It is not according to the Persian tenets to have 
idols made, temples built and altars erected ; they even upbraid 
those who do. I can account for that only from their not 
believing thatthe gods are like men as the Greeks 
do.” 

11. Ski1 or tHe Maai in MAGIC AND DIVINATION, 


The Latin writers frequently allude to the Magi as prophets, 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, arts familiar to the Romans 
through the Etruscan soothsayers. That this power of the Magi 
and their possible abuse of magie rites should have become exagge- 
rated in Roman eyes is not strange when we remember that Zoro- 
aster was accused of magic practices by some of the early writers 
inimical to his faith. Indeed, Zoroaster’s name is mentioned in 
connection with such rites. 

(a) Pliny the Elder, Hist. Nat. 30. 2. 1, remarks: “Without 
doubt magic originated in Persia. Its founder 
was Zoroaster, as it is agreed among writers.” ' 

(6) A-kindred statement is made by Justinua, Hist. Phil. 1. 
1, 9.10, who writes : “Zoroaster, who is said to have invented 
magic” 





+ Compare with this the citations quoted above in regard to Zoroanter, 1, # b.and c, 
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(c) With regard to the Magi themselves as diviners, Cicero 
has the following : De Divin., 1. 41. 90,‘‘ In Persia the Magi 
take anguries and prophesy.” 

(a) Curtius Rufus (first century, A.D.) Hist. Alec. 7. 48, 
evinces some scepticism when he says: “ There was at the feast 
a certain Cobares, a Median, who in the art of magic (pro- 
vided it is an art and not the most vain of deceits) was 
more noted forhis profession than for his knowledge.” 

(e) Lucan, Pharaalia, (first century, A. D.) 6. 431, 
seems to be of much the same opinion. The verse runs: ‘“ He 
(Sextus, son of Pompey) had known the secrets of the oruel 
Magi, secrets hated by the gods of heaven.” A few lines further 
on, 6. 440, he express3s again the same feeling : “ Rocks that can 
hear the Magi when they chant their deadly spolls. ” 

(f) Arnobius (third century, A. D.) Adv. Gentes, 1. 5, 
affirms the use of magic in the war between Zoroaster which he 
says “ was fought not only with weapons but likewise by means 
ofthe hidden art ofthe Magi and the Chaldmans. ” 

(g) Several instances of the skill of the Magi in divination 
are found in Latin writers. Cicero, De Divin. 1, 23. 46-47, 
makes the query: ‘‘ Shall! I relate from the Persika of Dino 
what the Magi interpreted for the famous king Cyrus? 
In his dream the sun seemed to be at his fect. When he strove 
three times in vain to touch it with his hand tho heavenly body 
sank and disappeared. The Magi......said that his three attempts 
to grasp the sun’ portended a reign of thirty years. This came 
to pass. ” 

{A) Velleius Pateroulus, (first century, A. D.) Hist. Rom., 2. 
24. 3. relates that when embassadors from Parthia had come to 
Sulla, among them were certain Magi who from marks on 
his body foretold that his life would be glorious and his 
memory immortal. ” 





2 A Christian writer of the third century, Lactantius, Firmiaous Lust. 7. 16, relates the 
strange fact that Hystaspes, king of the Medians, handed down to posterity, the wonderful 
dream, In the interpretation of the dream the fallofthe Homan Empire was predicted. This 
prediction was therefore made before even the Trojan people existed. 

« Possibly we may compare with this (as did Andreas once) the threefold attempt of 
Franrasyfin (Alrasiab) to seize Aavarench 9“ Kingly Glory ” in Zamy Ad Yasht, 56. 
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18. OverrHrow or THe Maar sy Danivs. 


A number of Latin authors recount the rebellion led by 
Darius against the Magi in connection with the usurpation of the 
Persian throne by the False Smerdis. The alleged despotism of 
the priesthood is strongly emphasized. 

(a) Seneva (first century, A. D.) Dial. 5. 16, 3. mentions 
“Darius, who after the overthrow ofthe Magus held 
sway over Persia and a great part of the East. ” 

(b) Valerius Maximus, Zzem. Afem. p. 340. 9, in his 
narration of how Darius won the Persian kingdom by the whinney- 
ing of his horse refers to Darius as ‘‘ having put an end to the 
evil dominion ofthe Magi.” 

(c) Valerius Myximus, Ezem. Jfem, p. 332. 6, gives an 
account of the strange oath sworn by Darius in these words : 
“Ochus, who was afterward called Darius, swore by the mos 
sacred oath of the Persians that he would not kill any of the 
Magi whom he had overthrown by poison, iron weapon or any 
kind of force. ” 

(@) Valerius Maximus in still a third passage, p. 125. 25, 
again referring to the great King, extols the courage of “ Darius, 
who while freeing the Persians from the cruel tyranny 
of the Magi urged on a comrade in his pursuit of a Magus. 
The Persian’s fear that in striking the enemy he might slay Darius 
too was made light of by Darius : ‘‘ Do not hesitate to use your 
sword because of my danger. ”* 

13. MiusceLLangovs aLLusions To THE Maar. 


(a) Lucan, Pharsalia, 8. 220, reters to the Magi in connection 
with the Parthians, and intimates that their priestly sanction was 
required in the making of treaties. The poet puts in Pompey’s 
mouth the command : “ Declare my distress to Parthia’s monarch, 
if our former treaty holds, a treaty confirmed by your 
Ma gi, sworn upon our altar.” 

(6) Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alec. 5.1. 22, in describing Alex- 
ander’s entry into Babylon, distinguishes between the Magi and 





1 This statement follows directly that given by Herodotus, Hist, 3,78, in hia sccount 
of the overthrow of the Magi by Darius, 
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the Chaldeans. This is rather a contrast to the habit of most of 
his countrymen, who confuse the two terms. He says of the order 
of the procession, that after the wild beasts which were offered as 
presents, camethe Magi singing their songs as was their 
custom. After these came the Chaldeans. whose duty it was to 
declare the motion of the planets and the revolution of time. ” 

(c) With this distinction in the use of the terms Magus and 
Chaldean, compare the lines of a fifth century writer, C. Clau- 
dianus in his Panegyric, 8. 145, “‘ Youth's Delphic oracle speech- 
loss so long, broke its silence, the Persian Magi prophe 
sied your coming, the Etruscan augur knew you, the Babylonian 
shuddered when he gazed at the stars, the Chaldwan old men were 
amazed.” 

The material thus far given completes thelist of passages that 
have to do with the Persian Magi. By way of supplement, or 
rather to complete the data, I bring together here certain of the 
Latin statements in which the term Magus has a derogatory 
significance. ul 


Macus IN THE SENSE OF MAGICIAN, DIVINER, OR SOOTHSAYER. 

The tenor of several passages found in three Roman writers, 
Tacitus, Paulus and Suetonius point to the conclusion that the 
word Afagus had, under certain circumstances, a base rather the 
a religious connotation, being at times employed as a synonym for 
magician, diviner, or soothsayer. The material, given below, 
makes very plain the fact that the use of magic, sorcery and 
necromancy, had become a menace to social morality,' during 
the first three centuries A. D. Those references may be grouped 
under three heads : 

1. The Laws Relating to Magic. 

2, Instances of persone being accused of the practice of magic. 

3. Penalties inflicted tor magic practices. 

1. THe Laws RELATING To MAGIC. 

The attitude of the Law towards magic art is clearly stated 
{Aline from Cato’s De Agri Cultura, in which, however, the word magus does nob 
ovour, is interesting as giving a glimpse of a similar condition of theory in the second 
century B.C. Cato says: “ Let the stewurd curb his desire to consult a soothsayer, diviner, 
prophet or Chaldsean. ” 
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by Julius Paulus, a Roman jurist of the third century, A. D., 
in his Sententiae ad Feilium, 5. 24.17. Hesays : “Tt is the law 
that the most severe penalty be meted out to persons 
skilled in magic art, i.e, they may be thrown to 
beasts or crucified. The magicians' them- 
solves shall be burned alive. Noone is permitted to have books 
dealing with magic in his possession. If any books of this 
character are found they shall be burned. The owner, if of noble 
birth, shall be deported toan island ; if they are of a more 
humble origin, they shall suffer capital punishment.” 


2. InsrANcEs OF PERSONS BEING ACCUSED O¥ THE PRACTICE 
OF MAGIC. 


Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic 
are found in the works of Tacitus, the great historian of the first 
century A. D. Only those passages have been selected which 
contain the words magus or magi A much larger number might 
be gathered from this writer if the terms Chaldeus and Mathema- 
ticus, synonyms of Magus, were included. * 

(a) Tacitus, Ann. 2. 72. 2, describes"the case against a well- 
known character of the day: ‘‘ Liber Drusus of the family ot 
the Scribonii was accused of revolutionary schemes......Firmius 
Catus, a senator and intimate friend of Drusus, prompted the 
young man, who was thoughtless and an easy prey to delusions, 
to resort to the promises of astrologers (Chaldeans) and the 
rites of the Magi and interpretus (interpreters) 
of dreams. ”* 

(4) Another allusion from the same writer explains a case 
in which women are concerned. He writes: ‘‘Agrippina planned 
an accusation through an informer who was to tax her enemy with 
having consulted astrologers, the Magi and the image 
of the Clarian Apollo, about the imperial marriage. ” 

(c) Two passages relate to the case of the daughter of a certain 
Soranus. In the one passage, Ann. 16, 80.1, the accusation 





1 In part II the word magusis everywhere translated magician, 

» For a collection of such material from Tacitus and a number of other writers consult 
Marquardt, Romisshe Staataverwaltung, 3, p.101. Also J. E. B. Major, Jycenal, 2, p. 335. 

« See 11, above. 
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runa: “She had lavished money on magicans.” In the other 
reference Ann. 16. 32. 2, “‘ She was asked by her accuser whether 
she had sold her bridal presents to raise money for the performance 
of magical rites.” 

(dq) In Ann. 12.59. 2, Tacitus informs us that “‘ Priscus 
charged Taurus with a few acts of extortion but particularly with 
magical and superstitious practices.” 

(e) Suetonius (first contury A. D.), whose allusions to the 
Pythagorean Magians have been quoted above,’ mentions the 
crime of magic, and accused Nero of dealings in necromaucy. 
Suetonius, p. 186, 1. 32, writes : ‘‘ He (Nero) even attempted to 
summon and converse with the doad through the offices of the 
magicians.” 

8. PENALTIES INFLICTED LOR THE PRACTICE OF MAGIU. 

Tacitus and Suetonius describe the penalties meted out to 
those convicted of the practice of magic. ° 

(a) Tacitus mentions a decree of the Romun senate expelling 
all magicians from Italy and adds examples of summary punish- 
ment, The passage, Ann. 2. 32. 5, reads: ‘‘ Decrees of the senate 
wore also passed to expel from Italy astrologers and m ag i - 
cians. Oneof their number, Lusius Pituanius was hurled 
from the Rock. Another, Publius Marcius, was executed by the 
consuls, according to ancient custom, outside the Esquiline Gate 
after the trumpets had sounded.” 

°(8) In mentioning Pythagoras ubove, I have already given 
two statements' citing exile as a punishment imposed and 
there is no need to repeat the statements again. 


Conciusion. 


I summarize now in brief the material that las been presented. 
In the Roman writers an attempt is made to explain the word 
magia by referring it back to the Greek machagista, but the 
explanation is of no real value. The Latin authors are agreed 
that Zoroaster was the founder of the Magian doctrines. The 
Magi, a tribe in Media, dwelt in towns without walls and made 
their own laws. The bodies of their dead were exposed to birds 





1. Bee 7, ce). 
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and beasts. They were the learned class in Persia and the instruc- 
tors of the Persian kings. The belief was current that Pythagoras 
had studied under the Magi. As priesthood they were held in 
great veneration by the Persians. Neither king nor subject might 
offer sacrifice without the sid of a Magus. Fire was a very 
important element im their worship. They believed that the 
whole universe should be the home of the gods and refused to put 
their images in temples. In divination their skill was evidenced 
by instances in which their prophecies and interpretations had 
turned out to be true. The overthrow of the Magi by Darius was 
a fact well known among the Romans. 

More material is availablein the patristic writers, and this 
will be found treated by another contributor in the present Volume. 


M. Frayxun. 
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One of the earliest names with which I became acquainted in my 
Iranian studies was that of the learned Dastur to whose memory 
thie volume is dedicated. Hoshangji’s name, associated with those 
of Haug and West, forms the third member of a group of Pahlavi 
pioneers—a kind of triad like Srosh, Mitro, and Rashnu, késén 
rasant 6 rdsanth khirkéd himandk ast — and to his memory these 
brief goographical notes are inscribed, as they relate largely 
to Parthia, the territory that gave its name to Pahlavi, the 
language in which the Dastur’s special studies lay. 

1. Tus Location or Puiny’s Pargpon ean tHe Casrian Garus. 

In 1907, ona second journey through Persia, I traversed the 
route that must have been taken by Alexander the Great when 
pursuing Darius Codomaunus, the last of the Achwmenian kings. 
It was natural, from the historic standpoint, to become interested 
in identifying the stages of the conqueror’s march and to join in 
the attempts that have been made to locate the places probably 
then existing along the route, particularly in connection wih the 
Caspian Gates. [In 1910, ona third journey, I re-traversed the 
same route twice again.— Prouf sheet addition]. 

The classical sources on this particular part of the subject 
consist in the accounts of Alexander given by the Greek historian 
Arrian (Anab. Alex. 3. 20-21) and the Latin writer Quintus 
Curtius Rufus (Hist, Alex. 5. 12. 1-23), augmented by Justin’s 
epitome of Pompeius Trogue (Philipp. 4.15. 1). These data are 
further supplemented by allusions in Pliny and elsewhere to the 
Caspiae Pylae, and by information to be gleaned from the itinera- 
ries of Arab Persian geographers as well as from the special studies 
of European travellers who have gone over the territory, or from 
writers who have discussed the location of the Caspian Gates 
through which Darius fied. 

A detailed examination of all that relates to the subject in 

eneral will be found in a volume, now in preparation, which is 
to be entitled From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. 
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In the present notes, however, I wish to take up two or three 
phases of the matter, the first being the probable location of the 
place Paredon oceupied by a people adjacent to the Caspian Gates. 

Pliny tho Elder (1st cent. A D.) Historia Naturalis 6. 14-15, 
§{ 43-44, gives a somewhat detailed desoription of the Caspian 
Gates and the territory around this pass, which corresponds to the 
modern defile of the Sar-Darrah Kuh. Turning eastward from 
Assyria toward Parthia he mentions in succession ($44) the tribes 
of the Adiabeni, Carduchi ‘or Cordueni), and Pratitae, who are 
called Paredon. The passage reads thus :— 

‘ Adjoining the Adiabeni are the Carduchi, formerly called go, 
but now called Cordueni, in front of whom the Tigris flows ; and 
next to them are the Pratitae, called Paredon, who hold 
the Caspian Gates. On the other side of these lie 
the deserts of Parthia and the ridges of Cithenus. Direotly after 
the same (i. e., Mt. Cithenus ‘) there is the most delightful place 
of all Parthia; it is called Choara.’ 

The identification of the two peoples first named is already 
fairly certain. The Adiabeni belong to the Assyrian region of 
Nineveh and Arbela, the capital of Adiabene'; the Carduchi are 
familiar through Xenophon’s Anabasis and correspond, under their 
later name Cordueni, to the district of Corduene, or Gordyene, 
(Aramaic Beth Kardak, Armenian Korduk‘) verging on Atropatene 
or Media Minor.’ The difficulty lies in identifying the tribe that 
is met with before passing the Caspian Gates and to whom Pliny 
gives the name Pratitae, adding that they are called Paredon. 

It is a well-known fact that the delightful place called Choara 
by Pliny and traversed before one entered upon ‘ the deserts of 
Parthia,’ is the fertile plain of Khv&r, directly to the east of the 
pass of Sar-Darrah Kah, or Caspian Gates.’ ‘ The ridges of 
Cithenus’ (juga Citheni) answer to the chain of the Sar- Darrah Kh 
itself or the adjacent Kah-i Karagach, both of which form a part 
of the great system of Alb(rz that runs eastward along the nor 





1 See Marquart, Erdnshahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac'i Berlin, 1901, 
pp. 100, 178. 

4 See Marquart, op. cit. pp. 25, 114, 805, 806, : 

# Full references on thissubject will be found in From Constantinople to the Home of 
Omar Khayyam ; consnit also the memoranda below. 


“FLNOY SMIONUXITY 40 dYW-HILINY HONOY 
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thern border of Persia. But what of Pratita — Paredon? The 
former name with its pr (for which we should expect fr in Iranian) 
looks as if imperfectly reproduced by Pliny and is therefore some- 
what uncertain ; but for Paredon I have a suggestion to offer. 

The majority of the Pliny manuscripts read in this place pare- 
don or parodon. For this the Latin scholar Pintian (Pintianus, 
Observationes, Paris, 1844) conjectured a Greek reading Pér odon 
(see Ansart, Plin. Hist. Nat. 2. 1. 622, n. 12) although Ansart 
himself reads Paredonii. I believe that the text Paredon should 
be kept unchanged, and I offer the explanation that Paredon pre- 
serves the older form, *Parédin in Pahlavi or Parthian times, of 
the station which is called Afridhin in the geographical itiner- 
aries of the Arab-Persian writers Ibn Ristah (903 A.D.), Istakhri 
(951 A.D.), and 1:-n Khurdadhbah (864 A.D.), and which was 
situated nine farsakhs from Rai (ancient Ragha) on the way to the 
Sar-Darrah Pass and Khvar (see Ibn Ristah, ed. De Goeje, Bibi. 
Geog. Arab. 7. 169. 5 ; Istakhri, ibid. 1. 215. 3; Ibn Khurbadhbah, 
ibid. 6. 22. 12; and compare also Marquart, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschivhte von Eran, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 27-29, 33). The name 
Afvridhfin, Parédhtin, Paredon thus preserves the designation of 
DPYny's oo cle ‘who hold the Caspian Gates’, just as the station 
usp, ov ‘esp, placed by the Arab-Persian geographers near the 
ar-Darral Pass, preserved the name of the tribe of the Caspii whom 
the classic writers locate in this region. Such, at least, is the 
suggestion I would make for identifying Pliny’s allusion. 

2. Tae Prace ware Darius CopoMAnnus was PuT 
in Caains sy Brssus 

One of the interesting problems of the route through Khfrasin 
is that of locating approximately the place where Darius was taken 
prisoner by his traitorous general, Bessus, and the fellow-conspira- 
tors, before Alexander could overtake the fleeing monarch. As to 
the name of the village where this occurred we have a statement 
made by Justin (second cent. A.D.) in his abstract of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the first cent. A-D.). It reads as 
follows (Philipp. 11 15 1): 

‘Darius wae confined in golden fetters and chains’ in a village of 





1 Chains such as the Persian nobles wore; cf. Xenophon, duab. 1,5. 8. Curtiue (5, 12, 
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the Parthians called Thara’—in vico Parthorum, Thara[v. |. Tanea]. 

From the historic narrative of Arrian, supplemented by that of 
Quintus Curtius, we gain the information that this traitorous out- 
rage took place on the second day after Alexander left Ragh& 
(whose ancient ruined site lies close to the modern Teheran),' and 
that Alexander did not reach the scone until the fourth day of his 
pursuit of Darius.’ 

A great deal of uncertainty exists in regard to the location of 
Thara, particularly because of the difficulty of finding any name 
that would answer to it along the route that leads through that 
part of ancient Parthia which corresponds to modern Khirasan. 
Various attempts — in fact no less than seven or eight — have been 
made to identify Thara, or its site, with one or another of the vil- 
lages or towns now occupying an ancient location, even if differently 
named to-day. I shall first present these several conjectures and 
then suggest new possibility, operating with the received reading 
Thara, but adding o suggestion as acorollary if the reading Tanea 
be insisted upon as representing Justin’s text. 

Actual manuscript material for Justin is-not accessible to me, 
so I am obliged to refer to the critical apparatus in the various 
editions As already stated, the accepted reading appears to be 
Thara, although the oldest editions which I could consult have 
Tanea. Thus I find in the edition of Justin by Sabellico, Venice, 
1497, fol. xiv, the reading in wo spartanorum Tunea vincitur. 
Tho Aldine edition of Pompeius Trogus, 1522, p. 54, likewise has 
Tanea. In an edition in the Columbia University Library, lack- 
ing its title page, but listed as belonging early in the seventeenth 
century, the reading Tanea (in vico Parthorum Tanea) is similarly 
given on page 82. All the later editions appear to read Thara, 
with or without an explanatory comment in the way of suggesting 
some identification. I give in chronological order the references 





20) likewiso says that they bound Darius in golden fetters, aurcis compodibus. Similarly 
Artaxerxes hed bound his rebellious brother, Cyrus the Younger, ‘with golden fetters’, ac. 
cording to Justin (5. 11.2). The employment of golden chains was intended to mitigate 
somewhat the disgrace for a person of royal rank. 

t See the description of Raghd (Rai) in Spieyel Memorial Volume, pp. 237-245, and in 
Persia, Past and Present, pp. 428-441. 

» Details of the pursuit will be found in my forthcoming book From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam. 
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that are accessible to me, 

Voss, Justin’ Historiorum, Amsterdam, 1656, p. 97, reads 
Thara, andjon p. 313 suggests the explanation Dara, as given in 
the next paragraph. 

Gronovius, Justini Historiae Philippicae, 2 ed., Leyden, 
1760, p. 296, mentions the reading Tanea, but states that he can 
say nothing about it except that it is found in some editions, thus 
merely repeating the expression of his predecessor, Glaren, whose 
words he quotes: ‘de Y’anea vico nihil dicere possumus, apud alios 
lectorum austores. He therefore rejects Tanea and follows Voss 
with Yhara, which he associates with Dara. Gronov bases this 
connection upon the Etymologicon Magnum, a Greek lexicon 
of the Byzantine age, assigned to the tenth century. The entry 
in this thesaurus (see Ztymologicon Magnum, recens. Th. 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1848, (248, 1. 20) reads as follows :—~Darae: 
Para ti'en t6 auté chorié syllephthénai Dareion ‘upd? Alexandron 
‘upo de ’Anastasion ktisthén ekléthe ’Anastasioup-lis. ‘ Dara: 
from the fact that Darius was captured in the same place 
by Alexander. But it was called Anastasiopolis after it was 
founded [i.e. refounded] by Anastasius’ The latter part of this 
entry, namely the designation from Anastasius, is certainly errone- 
ous, being due to » confusion with Dara 2 in Mesopotamia (wee 
Pauly-W issowa, Leal Hneyclopadie, 4, col. 2150) and may therefore 
be disregarded. The former part of the entry, associating Dara 
with the name Darius, is so far correct, but is erroneous in stating 
that it was so named from being the scene of his seizure, as will be 
made clear in the next division (3) of this article, nor is it to be 
connected with Thara, presuming that reading to be acourate. 

Gutseh mid {according to Ruhl, Justini Epitome, p. xxviii) 
has sought to identify Thara with Tabah (or Thabas Gilaki) on 
the extreme western border of Kuhistaén; but the position is entire- 
ly off Alexander's route and the identification itself is improb- 
able.' 


4 Rohl Just. Hpit., Leipsig, 1880 hes simply in the oritical prefatory material, p, xxviii, 
‘Thaba Gutachmid, Dara Vossiua, without any mention of any variant. reading for ‘Chara. I 
have searched in vain through Gutechmid’s published articles to find the precise reference 
where he suggests ‘Isbah; 1 iranging it was io the Marginalis or notes which he supplied 
Ruhl to use at choice in the edition. 
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Mordt mann, Hekatompylos, p.526(in Sb. Kgl. bayer. Akad. 
Wiss. zu Muenchen, 1869, Bd. 2), believed that Darius was seized at 
Semuan, and that Thara was an old name for that place, seeking 
to aupport his view by quoting a sentence from Ferrier, Caravan 
Journeys, p. 62: ‘The Persians called Semnoon, Darab, or Darius 
after their ancient king.” 

Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topog. Pers. p. 223 (in Sb. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien, 102, Vienna, 1883) assumes that Thara is the same 
as ’Alah, a fow miles south-cast of Semnan. This village, which is 
sometimes called Kahlah, lay on the ancient route to Hecatompy- 
lus, according to Houtum-Schindler (Beschreibung einiger Routen in 
Chorassan, in Zt. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, 12, 217-218), but Houtum- 
Schindler himself, so far as I can sec, makes no attempt to identify 
Thara with ’Alah. . 

Droysen, Geschichte Alexanders, Hamburg, [1834], p. 259 
n., long ago observed on the ground of a fancied similarity, that 
Thara might possibly be identical with Pliny’s Choara, the 
modern Khvar (called ‘Karu’ by Van Mierop in Jonas Hanway’s 
Travels, p. 387), the place and district lying just beyond the Sar- 
Darrah Pass, or the Caspian Gatos of antiquity. He rejected the 
idea, however, for the reason that Thara must have been more 
remote from the Caspian Gates because, according to Arrian, it 
took Alexander two days after leaving the Caspian Gates where he 
had learned of the seizuro of Darius to reach the place where the 
informers had set out directly after Darius was put in chains. 
Droysen accordingly tooked for Thara in the neighborhood of 
Abdulabad, beyond Dah Namak. 

Zolling, Alexanders Feldzug, Liepzig, 1875, pp. 97, 105, 
106, for reasons similar to Droysen’s, removes the location still 
farther eastward to the region of Amravan and Akhuri, or Akhu- 
mn.’ 

Marquart Untersuch. zur Gesch. von Eran, in 
10. 37, evidently reverts to a theory somewhat similar to that 
which Droysen had abandoned, as noted above. The contention of 
Marquart is that the romantic account of the seizure of Darius (as 

2 [Do not know of any substantiation of Ferrier's statement. 


® The position of Amravan is indicated on Napier’ mep in Journ, Royal Geog, Sec. 46, 
68, London, 1676. 
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represented by Justin aud earlier by Curtius) simply confused the 
name of the place, Choara, Khvara, where Alexander was when 
he received the news, with the place where Darius was seized. Ac- 
cordingly Marquart maintains that Justin's source, Pompeius T'ro- 
gus, actually had CHARA (not THARA) Cf. Orosius 1. 2. 16 
(Charrae) and this is the name of the village and district called 
Choara by Pliny, Choara, Choarent by Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Tsidor of Charax, correspondiug equally to Khvarih in the Bunda- 
hishn (12. 1) and to Khvar of medieval and modern times, This 
proposal to explain the difficulty as being due to misunderstanding 
and confusion seems reasonable, even if still another proposition 
may be made. 

The conjecture which I might offer to add to this series 
of eight attempts to solve the riddle of Thara, or Tanes, the 
village where Darius was seized, may now be given. Woe know 
that Alexander reached the village in question on the fourth 
day of his march from Rhagae, or the second day of his 
advance from the Caspian Gates. If we accept the view that is 
generally held, and which I have discussed elsewhere, namely, that 
Alexander's route carried him by way of Lasgird, Semnan, and 
Damghan, it is possible (judging from the presumable length of his 
quick marches) to locate this particular station at S ar a i, halting 
place 25 miles north-east of Semnan, or a forced day’s march of 47 
miles from Lasgird, which apparently was Alexander’s station on 

‘the day before. Sarai is marked on the Stanford Map of Persia aa 
having ‘ruins,’ and it is undoubtedly the ‘ruined caravanserai’ of 
Fraser, Journey into Khorasan, p. 308, and ‘the ruins of caravans- 
erai’ mentioned by Clerk, Journ. Royal (teog. Soc. 81. 40, a8 being 
pasaed before Ahuan is reached. The stages of Alexander's march, 
at least as far as I oan make them out, would have brought him 
approximately to Sarai, with which [ would suggest identifying 
Thara, if the prevailing reading of the editions be correct,’ If, 





1 ‘The paseage in Orosius reads: @ fonte Tigridis usque od Charvas civitatess inter Mase 
agetas et Parthos mons Ariobarsanes; « Oharrie civitate weque ad oppidum Catigpt inter 
‘Hyrcanoe ct Bactrianos mous Mermali. 

+ If there were not grave philological difficultios inthe way it might be tepting to see 
in Phara (through the early interchange of Irenian th snd 2) «form of the later Persiga sardi 
Preserved in caracdn-sardi, snd of Judaeo-Pera sardh (Is. 62, 9), wanmoch se Hern, 
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on the other hand, the reading Tanea, which is given in the oldest 
printed editions, has veritable manuscript authority, which I can 
not at present prove, then a plea might be entered in behalf of the 
village of north Tanah, of Ahfan ona more roundabout route to 
Dauletabad (see Stanford, Map of Persia). The distance, however, 
of Tanah from Lasgird seems to me too great to lend much credence 
to such aclaim’; nor would its position off the more direct route 
be in its favor. I mention it merely as having some conceivable 
pretensions, if manuscript evidence should be found to be really on 
its side. 

{ On my later journey in 1910 I retraced for a second and a 
third time, stage by stage, this portion of Alexander's march in 
pursuit of Darius. It seemed to me absolutely clear that his 
fourth day’s march from Ragha, or this particular section of the 
chase, must have carried him a good stage beyond Semnan, as 
already stated. But, as noted above, on this special subdivision 
of the route there are two different, though convening trails ; that 
is, an upper, or slightly hilly trail vid Sarai and Semnan, which is 
the shorter route and is still used to-day for the post ; and a lower 
or plain-trail vid ’Alah, somewhat longer in distance and time but 
without any mentionable elevations. Both trails come together a 
day's journey, or so, beyond Semnan- As already shown, I had 
favored the upper course as Alexander's routo; but I talked with 
General Houtum-Schindler on my return to Teheran, and his view 
favors the lower course. Such an authority, as is his, would lend 
weight to the ples for Alah as against my own conjecture regard- 
ing Sarai. In any case it seems to me appropriate to add this piece 
of information for the benefit of the student as I read these pages in 
proof at Bombay in1911— A. V. W. J.) 

3. Dara AND APAVORTENE 
Az implied above, there were at least two places called Dara; 
for Tomaschek (Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclop. 4. 2150) has 
rightly distinguished Dara2 in Mesopotamia from Daral, a 
Grundr, der Neupers. Etymol., Strassburg, 1893, p. 161, connects sardi with Avestan thrdya 
(or, with anaptyxia, thardya) from the root thrd—, ‘ protect, shelter, keep.’ Yet this would 
be very doubefal on phonetic grounds, especially as eardiia derived from » preaumable *erd- 


da—, according to Hubschmann, Porsische Studien, p. 74 (where he criticizes Horns etymo- 
logy) j #00 also Horn himualt (later) in Grundr. der Zrax. Phitol. 2. 2 p. 95. 
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strougly fortified and fertile place in ‘Apavortene: But he is wrong, 
Tbelieve, when he suggests, though hesitatingly, that the district 
of Apavortene iteelf is to be sought in the region of Kalat ‘and 
Darrah-Gaz, far north of Nishapur and bordering upon Transcaspia 
and Turkistan (see Pauly-Wissowa, Real Hneyclop. 1. 2682, sv. 
Apavortene ; and cf. 1, 2681, Apavarktike).' 

Justin (41. 5. 1-2) speaks of Dara asa ‘city, Dara by name, in 
Mount [Z] Apaortenon (in monte Apaortenon, v.l. Zapaortenon),' * 
though he probably erroneously attributes its founding to Seleu: 
cus. He describes its impregnable position as follows: ‘He 
(Seleucus) founded a city, called Dara, in Mount [Z] Apaortenon, 
of which the situation is such that no place can ke more secure or 
more pleasant ; for it is so encircled with steep rocks that the 
strength of its position needs no defenders; and such is the 
fertility of the adjacent soil that it is stored with its own produce, 
Such, too, is the plenty of springs and wood that it is supplied 
with streams of water and abounds in all the pleasures of the 
chase,’ * 

This is manifestly the same place that is referred to by Pliny, 
under the name Dareium, in the following terms (Hist. Nat. 6. 46. 
16, 18): ‘There is a region east of the Caspian (Gates) called 
Apavortene, and in it Dareium, a place of celebrated fertility. 
Directly after that are the tribes of the Tapyrians, Anaricans, 
Staurians, and Hyrcanians’—a Caspiis ad orientem versus regio est, 
Apavortene dicta, et in ea fertilitatis inclytae locus Dareium. Mow 
gentes Tapyri, Anaricae, Stauri, Hyrcani. The mention of the 
Caspian (Gates) and the Caspian people (cf. Caspive Portae and 
gens Caspia in the paragraph of Pliny that immediately precedes) 
and the naming of the neighboring tribes { Tapyri, Hyrcani ) 
make clear the approximate position of the district Apavortene. 
It was near Tabaristan (Tabyri) and not in the distant region of 
Kalat and Darrah-Gaz. 


3 This view was apparently erroneously accepted hy Justi, Grundr. der Iran. Philol. 2, 








* Such is the reading sanctioned by Noldeke. The Mes. read variously apavortenc, 
epaortenc, aparteno, tapaortenon, zapaorien, sapaorie. The conjecture by Gutachmid of 
Apartanoe or Apaortenos for the manuscript reading arece of spa (¢ (h) a) nos in Juatin 4), 1, 
10, seems to me unwarranted. 

® Justin, Hist. Philipp., tr. Wataon, London, 1876, pp. 6975-77, 
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It is equally certain that Dara or Dareiam, loosted in it, is 
identical with ‘Dara, a stronghold in the mountains of Tabaristan,’ 
which is referred to by the Arsb-Persian geographer Yakut in 1220 
A, D. (See Barbier de Meynard, Dict. dela Perse, p. 221). It 
is furthermore the same citadel as tt mentioned by Ibn Isfan- 
diar in 1216 A.D., who refers to it as ‘Diz-i Dara, Fortress of 
Darius, near the sea’ in Tabaristan where Darius took refuge from 
Alexander, according to the same writer (see Ibn Isfandiar, History 
of Tabaristan, ed, Browne, London, 1905, pp. 35, 255). 

The description and location of this atrong position would seem 
to anawer to the modern Firuz Kuh, as 1 have indicated in the 
forthcoming work on Khurasan, already referred to. The name 
Dara is undoubtedly connected ultimately with that of Darius, 
just xa Dara in Mesopotamia and Darab-gird near Shiraz are so 
connected. But there is no more reason for assuming that the 
place was so called because Darius Codomannus was seized there 
than in the case of the other places similarly named, There are, 
moreover, sufficiently strong grounds for excluding any attempt 
to identify this Dara with Justin's Thara, as I have shown in the 
volume already mentioned, especially as we have just now established 
the location both of Dara itself and of the region of Apaortene, 
We must also avoid an attempt to confuse Apaortene with the 
more distant Apavarktike and Apavartikene, between Parthyene 
and Margiana, in Isidor of Charax (Mans. Parth. c. 13). 


A. V. Wittiams Jackson. 
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THE AVESTAN WORD ov 
(As distinguished from se» and =dy-e) 


Various attempts have been made during the last fifty years 
towards the proper elucidation of words occurring in the Avestan 
literature, and, as the result of such attempts, a new light has 
been thrown in several instances on the interpretation of dif- 
ferent passages, Much has been done in this line and a good 
deal yet remains to be done. A like attempt will be found made 
in this paper to assign the proper signification to the Avestan 
word »v~ of which the Pazend equivalent seems to be the word 
e~ corrupted into 1% occurring in the phrase Ixctvoe —wbwas 16% 
poe -t-v+e, This phrase is empleyed in the Pazend introduc- 
tion common to the Niyfishes and Yashts, as likewise in the 
Nirang-i-Kusti and the Srosh Baj. 

The Avestan word >v~ and its Pazend equivalent &= cor- 
rupted into t¢% have been hitherto understood in the sense of 
he, the Avestan God. The words »w~ and he ought to be 
designated as distinct words and the distinction will be manifest 
when we get at the proper signification of the word »v~, The words 
2 and»ei~ are but variants from one and the same root. Both 
are derived from the root e» (Sk, wq) ‘to be’, ‘to exist’. 
“to breathe’, and so they convey the notion of ‘existence’, As 
such, they seem to stand in the same category as the words Jy» 
and ~éw-e@ which also imply ‘existence’. But from a close 
atudy of these words, we shall see that they are not common 
terms but that their significutions are restricted to indicate parti- 
cular kinds of existence. 


To begin with, we shall first try to understand the meaning 
of the word se». Etymologically, the word comes from the root 
um, ‘tobe’, of which it is an abstract form, conveying the notion 
of ‘being’, ‘existence’. But the word is employed in a very 
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extensive signification in the Avesta. The word 4¥» comprises 
both the spiritual and material existences : cf. 
careanbyre omrcemsiine sogisea tne gees bon cavorh 

“We extol the entire existence of the pure, the spiritual and 
the material” (Y¥Y.XXXV.1).2 It is not restricted in sense 
but extends to the entire creation both of tho good and bad 
principles : cf. sagshes begs stewayaey saday — “the friends 
of the entire existence of the pure” (Yt. XI. 17); 


swotbess Ready tweedy anyeddistha)  seyenscoer 


‘©To withstand and drive away the entire existence of the wicked ” 
(¥. LXI. 5).3 In point of time, it covers the past, present and 
future ages, and is not limited to one period; cf. 


cepsmndspunay opswrbsqrey orpranbsuy —gibes dybaggs temanady det) 


‘*Homage unto the entire existence of the pure, which is extant, 
has been, and is to be.” (Y. LXVIII, 22). On the material 
world, the word +e» applies to the animal creation ; in other 
words, to corporeal existence ; cf. 


Sims nhorees teudsonese wsbes -dudsdae dre 


“ who first of the corporeal existence praised Asha” (Yt, XIII. 89)! 
According to the Tir Yasht, § 48, se» comprises the ww 
sbasngorgee “animals of five classes” of the Farvardin Yasht 
§§ 10, 43, 44, which are enumerated there in extenso. 


web poe 
The word se» is thus found employed in a very extensive 
sense in the Avesta, On the other hand, the word ~dw-y seems 


to have been restricted to the sense of the material existence 
as opposed to the spiritual. As such, it indicates also the terres- 





1 yp IT, 4 wsben -ewbonz0¢ vof the mpiritoal existence”, Sudyow 
whee , ‘of the material existence’, ¥. XLII, 3 Gaye tueen — -weedsow 
ee “em, “The manifest existences where Ahura dwells”. 

? Also of. Yt. XI 22; Vd. X. 5,6; ¥. LV, 3; ¥. VIE 8. 

© Also of, ¥, VIIZ. 8. 

¢ Also of; ¥. XIX,9; ¥. LIL 1. 

© OL Yt XL 90, © OLY. XXXV. 1. 
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trial world! as opposed to «1§ ‘‘the earth” or ‘‘ the soil” 
Etymologically, the word ~¢y- signifies the animate creation, as 
it is derived from the root 49, 4 “to live’, The avesta is 
replete with the idea of —=ég-g -svs-ven-s, “the corporeal world"; 
cf, <aby-e seesanese cgre taenry cera seyubdus gabeg erei=s 
“ His (the Saoshyant’s) look shull render immortal the entire 
corporeal world” (Yt, KIX. 94.)* In the Vendidtd, Ahura Mazde 
is constantly addressed as <g}eiepns caladgey Davey * the 
Creator of the corporeal worlds”, and the reason of His being 20 
addressed in His capacity as the Creator of the corporeal world 
only and not of the spiritual too, is to all probability on account, 
of the subject-matter principally treated in the Vendidid, which 
is one having a great bearing on the well-being of the animate 
creations on the face of this earth. That the word =y-y is 
employed in the Avestan literature to denote the animate 
creation may be amply illustrated by citing passages from it. 
The enjoinment given in respect of observances relating to 
the waters, by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra, were communicated 
by the latter, as stated in Y. LXV. 9, to sdaysesmeos sbuyady<y, 
ie, to the corporeal animate creation — particularly the haman 
creation, in this context. Besides the animate creation is charac- 
terieed as being of the Holy Order ( +$y-@ -reom-}‘ and 
it is the animate creation of the Holy Order that is furthered* 
. by good objects or by the deeds of the good ones and that is 
sought to be hampered and destroyed,’ and to be handed over to 
vengeance’ by the wicked ones, Moreover, according to Yt, XIX 





1 Xt, V, 78 109, 113 

3 The word ¢15 ought not to be confounded in the sense of “the ward”. ft meane 
the hard uruaty poll or earth, and in tals sense it oosum in the Avesta ss eppoted ty 
bagae “thoeky”; of wrgprws aS Ooeg~ (Ft, KIT. 1D. 

Also of, ¥. IX, 36.8.9.12; ¥. LVIL24;¥.LAV.9; Vd Vil $1; Va XVII. 
55.89; ¥%. Ve 34; FR VILL #8. 

“ ¥. VOL 8, ¥-1X. 8; ¥.XXXL2; ¥.LV.3; ¥a VIL aly Vd XVHE By 
Ye V. 34; Ye VL is Ye 1X, 14; Wt XEK iB, 41, 95. 

5 OLY, X06; ¥-XLIV. 10; ¥. XLVE 185 Vp. 21.5: Ya VE. 

* ¥,VUL 3; ¥.1X.0; ¥. XEXC 1; Yt. Viaby Fe Oh 16; TX 4. 

TY. XLVL 6. 
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12, -wermme tere --useqomy ee ebgre, by, and bere there can 
be little doubt that the word -dy-6 signifies animate crea 
tion, as such creations alone can he rendered deathless. We 
likewise note that Mithra is recognised as the Abu and Ratu of 
animate creations in Yt, X. 922 Similarly Zarathushtra is 
depicted as the Ahu and Ratu of c#dw-~ ‘animate creations’? 
and as the Ratu of the corporeal animate creations and head of 
the two-legged ues,’ Besides, the word «6y#y in the sense 
of animal life‘ is employed by the side of se or “mi*e whieh 
conveys the notion of animal stature’. 

From this study of the word »dy+g we find that it signifies 
material existence with particular reference to the animate creation. 
Thus, its signification is less extensive than that of +vs, But, 
on the other hand, this limited idea of »ty~y will be found 
further restricted to human creation only in the signification 
of the word oor ,e. 


yew 


Now we turn to the interpretation of the word »~, which 
is the subject proper of this paper. As already observed in 
the beginning, the derivation of the word. is from the root 
eo ‘to be’,‘ to exist’, to breathe’. Etymologicatly, therefore, 
the word conveys the sense of ‘existence’. But, so far as 
its usage in the Avesta is concerned, the word signifies not merely 
the animate creation like the word =dw-y, but its use is specifi- 
cally restricted to human existence, 

This idea of human existence is rendered clear by such passages as 
Yt. XXII. (HAdokht) 2, 4, 6, 20, 22, 24, where the souls of the 
pious and wicked are depicted as experiencing as great pleasure and 
unpleasantness respectively for the first three nights after death as 





1 “(On nocount of the kingly glory) the animate creations of the Holy Order will grow 
esthless.” 

2 Of. Ye X. 103; ¥. LVIL 15 Qwith reepect to Smoska). 

® Yt, XUIL, 91, 99; socording to Vp. KV. 3, Zarathushtre was the Aha and ‘Hata 
of those thom Abuts reeoguised as supstior in Yeeus, 

+ Y.XUb4L 

sy. XXL 11, 

© Y.XLUL 7; ¥.LV.1; ¥. LVL, 
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the entire living HUMAN CREATION, The fact of the pious eventually 
vanquishing the wicked will be, according to Y. XLVIIL 2, 
“reckoned verily as a good achievement OF THE HUMAN CREATION.”? In 
the order of creation, humen beings were created the last of all? 
and, according to Yt. I, 26 they were the result of Abura’s wisdom 
and cognition, and that being the case, in the same section, we are 
told that unifurmity would be observed with reapect to human 
existence from beginning to end‘, Similarly, from the phrase 
ssmmyy-y s+ -mior --m~,5 it may be shown that in as much as 
an inquiry is made of Ahura by Zarathushtra with respect to 
His doctriner, it is “with a view to attain to the perfection of 
HUMAN ExIaTgNCE through Asba” and not of any other existence. 
The words rx», and ~r-owj* used in the masculine and 
feminine genders iu Y. XXXIf, 11, clear up, a fortiori, the sense 
of human beings, 

So far, we have seen the proper signification of the word wi, 
in its general aspect, But like the word #dy~y, this word has 
also subdivision of -y#*es~ »o3, ‘corporeal human creation’, 
There are various passages in the Avesta containing the phrase 
-Qeevs 034, which can further substantiate the meaning we 
have above attached to»ei~, For the aake of explanation we shail 
give only a few typical examples. 

According to the Meher Yasht, § 5, Mithra is invited for the 
entire corporeal human creation, The objects for which he is 
invited contain, among other things, victory and good conscience 

. which can have reference to human beings only. Similarly, Aredvi 
Sara Andhita and Tishtrya are recognised in Yt. V. 1 and Yt. VIIL 
15 respectively, as worthy of extolling and prayer at the hands of 
the corporeal human creation, and so long as extolling and prayer are 
peculiar only to human beings, this interpretation alone could be 
possible for the phrase -nesenrs+ -xeni~ in these contexts. In 





Se orcnere Bees tteay 

* cgaedige aes emi <i ef me 

o Vp. ¥IL 4; ¥, Kika. 

+ According to ¥. XXVIIE 11, the beginning of the humea existence was owing 
to Ahure’s commandinent#; (sayy bas ita satecedeut inline 1,18 9500 which refers to 
tenads, the last word of the preceding section), 

© ¥, xLiy. 6. ae 
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Vend. VIII. 50 an enjoinment is given to Zarathuehtra to induce 
sdesmyss mney sedreig to level down the tombs, and in this con- 
text too by -bes»es» -wo12 corporeal human beings are evidently 
referred to inasmuch ea they alone could bring ubout the demoli- 
tion of tombs. In Vend. VIII. 100-102 it is enjoined that the 
man who has got defiled by dead matter in a jungle, should on 
his way address any corporeal human being he meets with 
about his intention of getting purified, In this context also, 
our interpretation of -te-»¥s- --wyeis holds good, Vendidad IX. 
opens with an inquiry as to how men should seek out of the oor- 
poreal human creation, those who can purify the defiled. 
Here too, the purifier could be but a human being, and therefore the 
idea of the corporeal human creation can be consietently deduced 
from the phrase se#ssees= -sej+, Vend, XIX, opens as under : 
ssesusoty see ep ee ea aly abaugay care yaar! 
This phrase proves very clearly that tes» wer cannot 
but mean the corporeal human creation, as human beings among 
all creations, are alone capable of performing deeds.? 

But, besides the -y#*es~ 4+, there is another division of »e~ 
termed +»y-J}», which means ‘‘mental”, derived from the root 
i¢ to think — a feature peculiar to»e~ only and not to -~éy~e. 
This distinction is not ditticule of explanation, With respect to 
human beings, the mind forma a more essential and responsible 
part than the body. They act through the mind with the help of 
their faculty of reasoning, which is denied to other animate 
creations that act mainly by instinct. ‘This being the case, 
@ distinct mental existence is assigned to human beings to- 
gether with the corporeal existence which they share with 
alt animate creations. Lt is because of this reason that in relation 
to human beings we find mention made in the Avesta 
of -wor3# «sax, “another human existence"? and that is nothing 
else but the “mental existence” spoken of above. And so long 





2 For other instances of spampane neqe of ¥. XIX. 3, 6, 10; VEE1; Va UL 


29, 94; Vd. ILL. 83; Vd. TV. 60-58; Va. V. 4, 7,29; Vd. VILL 36, Bt; Va. IX 68; Ya. 
X20; Vd. XIUL 90, 28; Va XVII. 8,4; Vd. AVLLL 16,24; Ve. XIX. 97, 29; Yt VE 8; 
‘Yb, XIII, 18, 90,46; Yo L 16; Afringan Ut. 7. gy 

9 ‘YALEX. 44; Vd. KML 8; ¥. LY. 2; Aogemdaeohs €9. 
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Ae ate tees and -qu= tier are conditions of human 
existence beyond the corporeal frame, they must be sought for in 
soles gu “the mental existence”, inasmuch as the Avesta 
speaks of two human existences! only, namely, y=" and -weHat 

QE the two human existences, namely, the corporeal and the 
mental, the corporeal formation cannot claim to be free from 
destruction; for it is framed in a substance that decom- 
poses when the activity of life ceases. The same cannot be seid 
of the mental state of life, which being free from any decomposing 
encasement, lays claim to be recognised as unceasing. These 
notions are clearly brought out in the Avesta, Ahura Mazda 
is depicted in Vend. VII, 52 addressing the soul of the man 
who had levelled down tombs during his corporeal existence, as 
under, characterising the two existences :—~ 

sgboons corse sptorenoels bre O41 we othe ee 
PDD we Gro sip yonpudsw 

‘Hail here to thee, 0 man! who hast passed from the 
perishable human existence over to the imperishable human 
existence.”3 This same section renders clear the idea that 
what we term qe~ <te-se-) ‘best human existence” or 
heaven, is to be located in --"e-l« »03~, “the mental human 
existence”, which is oy-speds+. In the earlier part of section 
52, it is stated ofa person who destroyed tombs during his 
corporeal existence, that ‘‘indeed for that man the two spirits do 
not stand fighting in his onward progress to the best human 


. existence” which, as seen above, is characterised by Ahura in the 


latter part of the same section, as imperishable On the other 
hand, as opposed to «jo» -v-vie-y, we find mention made of 





2 ¥, EXKV. 3,8; ¥. XXVIL 3 (cf pong» in gon dual); Vp. XI. 7 (of, locative 
deal 5 ¥. ELL 9; ¥. LE 9. gepameye (mryy> this existence + yg another exiatence: « 
cgmbination of WO Senet); YY. XEXVUE 8; Yt. X. 98 (apes inthe dual with 
(cajrge <t00)s E LVIL 35 (supers in the dant) 

‘2 ¥. XL, 2; Y.LVIL 95; Yt. XXU. 16; Yt. X98; Ditestin Pursishn XL, It is 
eoematy to draw a distinction between wpetag O04 maneyojog, In ¥, MLE. 3and 
YY. XXVIII. 2, the ides intended to be conveyed in not of s purely mental state but refers to 
tho mental part of the corpereal frame, 

© Va. XIX, a1; VE XKIL 16. | 

+ Of, Ye. AKL 16 where YO FHC ls dealided wah Hp" iy apNst™ 
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qt* siv-wire, 1 In Vend. XVIII. 76, these two conditions of human 
life are called <#ibom~ 2 wn «gy» “che human existence 
Weseas which is of the pious” and «ar2»d9 «cre we aque, “the 


human existence...... which is of the wicked”,? and the latter is 
characterised in Vend. XIX.47, as «weenie “ore 
“(human existence of darkness.” 

We have thus seen the proper signification of the word 
ow with its different epithets. Its general signification ia that 
of human existence or vitality. But this sense iy extended 
further, anda new meaning, not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
word, is attached to it. 

In the Avesta, the word »»~ conveys besides the notion of 
conscience as does the word -iw~5, which is derived from the root 
_19, ‘‘ to see”. These two words seem to represent the two functions 
of the conscience, namely, of perceiving, and of conceiving or forming 
conceptions from those perceptions. Consequently, in the Avesta, 
these words stand as synonyms.‘ 

We shall now see the use of the word »v~ in this sense, in 
the Avesta. In Y. XXVI. 4 and Yt. XIII. 149, are enumerated 
the five spiritual parts in man, namely, re (conscience), =y~9 (per- 
ception), oiab=y (sensibility), js (aoul) and sm»4dd (spirit). 
That these parts are spiritual and survive after death may be 
shown from the same sections, since these parts which are extolled 
therein are of the Poirydtkaeshas etc. who had fought for the 
sake of purity in the past. This being the case, to interpret the 
word »v~ in this context in the sense of life would be beside the 
mark, as life is but evanescent and ceases with the death 





2 Va ILL, 85; Vd. V. 62; for gee tempter me Y. LXXI. 16; 
YY. XLIV, 3“ Home is the beginning of the best human existence.” 

4 hememaids qos x, XXXI. 20: ; 

2 The Eoglish word “animate” which signifies vitality, derives its origi from the Lat, 
animare, “to fit with breath.” The word “aspiration * which finds its abode in consciences is 
Mkewlee derived from s root which means “to breathe”, namely, the Latia spiro, “to breathe,” 


4 Of Vd. X. 18, 19. 
© of Y, XXVI5, mieatg earvives after death (Y. XXXL. 20; Yt. XXIL 9), and 


0 do the last three parts (Vd, KEI 50, Vd. XIX 99; Yt. KXII. 1-8, ete; Y¥t, XIE. 17), 
70 : 
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of man. The word :e is also employed in opposition to otis 
*€mind”; and in such cases it is more appropriate to interpret w+ 
in the sense of conscience than in that of ‘‘life”, as mind” and 

- “life” have no co-relation between them. In Yt. I 2, we read the 
following : 


“Bede etewstsyh sees lag demeee olor meu ney 
’ seus ldoody E> caMye deomens Oy wereamedly 


‘What of the entire corporeal human existence is most 
approaching the mind; what of the entire corporeal human 
existence is most clearing the conscience?” Iu Y. LXII. 10, 
the blessing of the fire contains among other benedictions the 
following :— ~~ pbadey cartes siiy bese arene er ae 
—‘*To thee (shall increase) an active mind and to thee shall in- 
crease an activeconscience ” Then what follows, namely, -+—wd»)> 
we ow, clears up the meaning of »3~ as ‘ conscience”. 
In the sentence, the word +g occurs for “ life” and so 
there is no necessity for another word to convey the same idea. 
Hence +w3+ in the sense of “life” would be quite redundant. The 
sentence therefore should be translatad as ‘* Thou shouldst live 
a life of joyous conscience.” In Yt, X. 137 the characteristics 
of a genuine Zoti are given as under : 


snes fon oes. Waas—riwe Mto+y AO} ae webs darter any 


“ For whom a holy Zoti of pious conscience, of the body of 
minthra,... extols” The officiating priest ought to be pious in 
his conscience as he has to preside at different ceremonies, and thia 
is the correct interpretation of the word >; in this context. 

In ¥. XI.18, Yt. 1.2 and Khorshed Niysish § 4, oocyrs 
the following sentence: -rtils= -=egive mis vem yy) wd 
er Cyt smepjnpag wd Be eee -wro~, “OQ Amesha 
Spentas ! unto you I dedicate Yasna, Vahma,.... through mind.... 
through conscience.” Here a dedication is made full heartily and 
not half-heartedly, and that idea ia borne out by oi. The sama 
idea is also graphically expressed in the Avesta by the phrane: 
pie geet reghengadeg Rng see tig badd aohe whish 
means literally, ‘* From the conscientiogs heart towards the head 
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which cogitates over the choice.”* 

We shall now take up the first pert of the Ahunavar formula 
and see the foros of the word wv. The first lino of this formula 
runsthua : v roe spire eed be dudsny vow -adaye The 
word +s is an adjectival form form >), ‘choice’. Taking 7 
in the sense, above indicated, of “oonscience”, the line may be 
translated as under : 

“ As conscience (is) approvable, so (becumes) Ratu on account 
of (his following’the laws of) Asha.” 

This interpretation paves the way for the proper understand- 
ing of the terms »v~ and >*+) so constantly met with in the 
Avesta. and e+) are two dignitaries in the religion. Accord- 
ing to the first line of the Ahuna Vairya formula, translated above, 
the main idea is of :e~ “‘conscience” beng $324» ‘ approvable” 
and of the +5 likewise becoming so by following Asha?. Zarae 
thushtra being of an “‘approvable conscience” and having followed 
the laws of Asha is termed <#imde-y rmesd ov, “ Ahn and 
Ratu of the animate existence”, in Farvardin Yasht section 91, 
and -tuabgey -bedsves e+) “Ratu of the corporeal animate 
existence” in section 41 of the same Yasht.? Lastly, we shall 
refer to Y. XXIX. 6, which contains Ahura’s reply to the 
queries of Geush Urva made in the first section. The reply runs 
thus : sro -wreem esd gy) be qos mys ett‘! No 
one is known as an Ahu‘ nor as a Ratu following the laws of 
Asha”. Ahura failed to find one worthy of being sppointed an 
eo and a.) of the material world. Zarathushtra later on 
attained to this diginified post. 

K. R. Cama. 








1 yt X. 9, 51, 

9 The phrase <q) woran scipmem, “holy and the lord of holiness” is 
commonplace, Here also the Ratu is designated as being of Asha, 

* OLVp.1I,4; Vp. XVI. 8; Abura Mezds is also reckoned ag Ahu and Rata par 
exeellonce in Y, XXVIT, 1 and ax Abn and Rata of the spiritual existence in Vp. IL 4, Ct. 


‘Yt X. 99, 109 for Mithrs end Y. LVIL. 15 for Sraosha. 
4 “Of am appeorable conscience”, according to the Ahuns Vairys formula, 
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H. Winckler said as pioneer in 1889 on page 128 of his 
“ Researches into Old Oriental History” in the Essay on “Median 
and Early Persian History”: “...Perhaps, by the way, the whole 
relationship of the Achwmenides and Cyrus, which Darius empha- 
sized so strongly, existed more in tradition than in reality. If, 
however, the genealogical tree which Darius claimed (!) was really 
(1) the right one, then the affair is simple enough for us : Teispes 
(sic) was one of the Aryan conquerors, oneof his sons became king 
in Anairan, while the other, the founder of the branch line, from 
which Darius sprang, founded for himself another small kingdom ; 
in oase, that is, that such a kingdom had ever existed, for which, 
however, we find no proof in our explanation of the questionable 
place in the Behistun-inscription ......” 

This is probably owing to the erroneous interpretation of the 
second part of the early Persian duvitd-taranam (Bag. I, 10) 
which is still incorreotly read, and which he interprets as ‘ for a 
long time”. This interpretation was in accordance with the 
opinion of those scholars in whom that deeper knowledge of the 
Indo-Germanio or Iranian languages was wanting, and who were 
probably well-versed only in the semitic languages. 

Among others who took up these observations was P. Rost 
who in 1897 published his “Researches into Early Oriental History 
~~ Communications of the Anterior Asiatic Society” in the paper 
entitled: “The so-oalled kingdom of the Medes and the uprising 
of the Persians.” He enlarged the theory of H. Winckler, the 
student of Semitios, who has probably brought from his Assyrian 
annals, little belief in the credibility of the assertions of Iranian 
prinoes, and Iranians and Indo-Germans generally,—the theory of 
the non-relationship of Cyrus I. and Darius I., into a monstrous 
bogie of his own imagination. He thinks that Weissbach was pro- 
bably right in his opinion that tho insoription of Margh&b pro- 
bably originated with Cyrus the Younger, and conjectures among 
other things that: “The whole story of the pseudo-Smerdis is 
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simply an invention of Darius for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Bardija, and of placing himself in the foreground: to see in 
Barzia (!) a usurper from the people is but slightly probable....” 
(p. 107). And before this (p. 106) he says: “... . This supposi- 
tion (that the geneslogical tree claimed by Darius......had nothing 
to do with Cyrus’ genealogical tree), I consider to be the most 
probable......‘Phis thing looks very artificial. The royal historians 
of Persia had probably thought it necessary afterwards to deepen 
the halo surrounding the person of their king by connecting him 
with the great emperor.... Such an artificial combination of 
genealogical trees is nothing uncommon in the Orient...” Then 
P. Rost writes: “... The Persians have been, for ages, masters in 
lying (in apite of Herodotus)”, and in go doing attributes the lie to 
a good witness,—“ and very clever inventors of fairy tales...” In 
addition to this, he proceeds (p. 109): “......Darius’s inventions 
(1) are probably not limited to the artificial genealogical tree and 
the fable of the pseudo-Smerdis... . Darius is not very careful 
about the truthfulness of his statements...” 

In Helmot’s ‘General History” III, 1901, ‘‘ Karly Western 
Agia,” H. Winckler expresses himself even more plainly, now very 
likely misled by Rost, He says: “1t seems that the Achwme- 
nian tradition, and with it, that of Herodotus, which depends on 
it, lied consciously, when they termed Cyrug an Achsmenide. 
Tho motive for such an invention is clear: Cyrus and Cambyses 
were considered lawful kings of Persia, Darius gives the genea- 
logy referred to in his great Behistun inoription... .. Cyrus names 
this Teispis (!) as his ancestor also in the inscription composed in 
Babylon, shortly after his conquest of that place. In this he 
gives his ancestors as Cambyses and Teispis, but not Achemenes. 
There probably existed no relationship between the two families ; 
it was simply invented by the royal historian to extablish Darius 
as the lawful descendant of Cambyses. Monuments erected later 
(Cyrus's grave in Murghab!) with the inscription ‘Iam the king 
Cyrus, the Achemenide,’ had probably the same purpose. Cyrus 
probably knew nothing about his ancestor Achwmones.” Winokler 
says again (p. 138): “‘ We have already made up our minds that 
Darius was not related to Cyrus and his house, i. ¢., that the 
former was not an Achawmenian (cf. p. 106). The reason why he 
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and the legends told in his name, nevertheless maintain this is 
clear : he wishes to be considered the lawful heir of the old royal 
house ; this is not to be wondered at, when one remembers how 
Cyrus was really the creator of the great Persian Kingdom...... 
The upstart (!) Darius, however, in addition to the support given 
him by the nobility, who were bound to him through his prosperity, 
needed a tradition which would win for him the veneration of the 
common people. What David had been to the Isrselitic legends, 
Cyrus had to be to the Persian ; and as the first effort towards 
the re-establishment of Judsh after the exile could not do without 
a descendant of David's lineage, so a ruler of the Persian kingdom 
had the right to ground his claim in Cyrus, whose house was 
considered to be the bearer of dominion in the new world king- 
dom...” 

No student of Semitics could, in my opinion, speak in this 
way, except one who can find no trace of honesty and fidelity in 
the people whose languages and literatures he is studying Persia 
of to-day, with its motley and confused population, has no 
relationship with the early Iran It has taken on much that is 
Semitic, has been since 400 A. D, almost wholly Aramman, and 
it could indeed be said to be Judaised. And the Persians of 
the present day are treated by one scholar, as also by others 
who blindly follow him and are thus misled, as the same as the 
early Iranians. But between the early Persians and the Persians 
of to-day — the early Persians and the Semites —~ there is all the 
difference in the world —‘‘ distance as great as between heaven and 
earth.” Ihave dealt with this question in my article in “ Neue 
Preuss” of 12th August 1908. 

Winekler makes many other insinuations about the Iranians 
in Helmot’s “‘ General History” (Vol. Ill, p. 140) :“ The name 
Wischt&eps (of the protector of the Zarathushtra Spitama) is soarce- 
ly by chance the same as that of Darius’ father ; this is probably 
here but the expression of the splendour and importanee of the 
Persian kingdem to the Far East, when the people there came to 
know the origin of the Avesta, to let the father of the head of the 
Persian dynaaty rale.""—These last words chow plainly that Winok- 
ler considers the Iranians liars, and that he takes them to have 
sonsciously published untruths. By what means doses this shadent 
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of history, otherwiee so excellent, arrive st the conclusion that 
the ealy Iranians were given to lying ? He does not even believe 
in the racial difference, and will hear nothing of Indogermans etc. 
It would appear as though he had never troubled himself about 
anything apart from Semitic languages and history. He need 
not do it. But we expect that, in that case, he and other 
Semitic scholars are not entitled to pronounce an opinion about 
Indogermans and Aryans. Winckler is also fundamentally mie- 
taken in reference to the Persian Cuneiform characters (Vide 
Helmot's History, Vol. III. p. 154): ‘‘ The Persian Cuneiform 
characters ”, says he, “are for once really invented in obedience to 
a royal mandate, in order to enable the inscriptions of the old 
kings to be transcribed in that language also. The Persian 
Cuneiform characters, which were clearly introduced first by 
Darius, in order to give expression to his national policy, in oppo- 
sition to that of a Cyrus or Cambyses, has had no history, and has 
fulfilled no mission of culture.” 

Winckler has thus shown himself incapable of paseing 
judgment on the subject of Iranian history. It isa pity that 
calumniations of the character I have pointed out — not to speak 
of serious mistakes — are to be found in text-books destined for 
wide circulation. Research of this kind means an undermining of 
our national feeling, of the Germanic consciousness which is of 
equal worth with the Iranian. I should like to point out from the 
Bagistan inscription the utter absurdity of these mistaken notions 
and insinuations. I do not wish to disouss at greater length the 
“ way in which Andreas was sold." (Cf. Andreas’ lecture at the 
Hamburg Congress of Orientaliste, 1902, transactions published 
1904, p. 93) or Hommel’s connection with Winckler and Rost. 
(Cf. Hommel’s “Outlines of the History and Geography of the 
Orient”, 1904, 8.197, where Hommel speaks of a “small 
falsification. ”) 

In Bag. I. 4, Darajavusch says: “......My father (is) Wiehs- 
tiepa, the father of W. (is) Arach&ma, the father of A. (is) Arija- 
ramna, the father of A. (is) Tschischpisch...” and (I. 9.) * ..... 
Eight of my family, who were formerly kings ; Z am the nin‘th we 
are nine. two-fold kings.” The form “‘Teispis” found in Herodotus, 
mast be entirely done away with. Acooeding to the insoriptions the 
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nameis Techischpisoh or Schischpisch. The Greek Teispes may 
probably have stood for Tsispes (Cf. sespis), that is with ¢ instead 
of witha simple e, as in AspAthines — AspSchina: Skysai—skutecha: 
skolos eto. (Cf. Orient. Lit—Ztg. 1908; July No. 7, p. 819 in the 
artiole entitled “The names of the kings of Anchan” by G. Hising; 
Philologua, 1907, IL.; ‘‘ Iranisches” by A. H.-K., at pp. 176, 178, 
180 — skys4i; Philol. Novitates, 1907, 1I. 5. 65: “Sakisches ': 
sakai, skyedi by A. H-K; Orient. Lit—Ztg. 1906, August, 
8p. 440: ‘ Persian Proper Names” by A. H.-K.) 

Geldner translates in ‘* The culture of the Present”, 190, under 
“The Oriental Literatures,” I, 7, 8.219: “ . The father of 
Ariyéramna (was) Caishpi (sic)... I am the ninth; in 2 lines we are 
kings...” and omits the 9 after navama, ‘‘ the ninth’, The early 
Porsian word which I have rendered as ‘‘ twofold” was formerly 
read duvitdtaranam or duvitdtarnam and translated as ‘‘ since past 
ages” or “‘ following after one another for a long time”. (Cf. Foy, 
Z. D. M. G. ; Bartholomae in ‘‘ Early Persian Dictionary "; Justi 
in “ Outlines of the Iranian Philology” II., and “History of Iran”, 
p- 417, note. Among other things, however, Justi correctly keeps 
the two branches of Tachischpisoh — Chishpish. (Cf. Index p. 416). 
But the word is to be read, according to the King-Thompson 
edition of ‘The Sculptures and the Inscription of Darius the Groat 
on the Rock‘of Behistun in Persia ” (London, 1907), at pp. 3, 86, 
94 and 95, as duvitd-parnam, “in two lines”. Weissbach tried to 
explain the word in the ZD. M. G., 1907, II. p. 725 by 
the early Indian parna, “ wing, row”. And I on 9th October 
1907 in the Neue Prues. (Krewz-)Ztg., connected the parnam 
with the Lat. plenus, and Gr. (8), (di) plous, Ger. full + 
fulna, and thus recognised the word folded. I have always, unlike 
other investigatora, olung to the idea of tio in duvité and have 
never thought it possible for the word to mean “‘ long ” or “old ”. 
In April 1905, when the King-Thompson edition was yet unknown 
to me, I interpreted the word duvitdiarnam as twofold in the 
Philologua, If. p. 189, and I have never been able fully to 
believe in a tarnam. In Philologus, 1907, II. -pp. 188-189, I 
compared the “ two lines” of the Achamenida with the expression 
from the Aventa Naotairja, i.e., descendants of Naotara, “ the 

“(Cf Ge. neoteron: neutera), os Axidramna, the second 
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of Tschischpisch was called. And it will be readily admitted that 
if the Wischt&spa-Darajawausch line was called “ the younger”, 
there must have been “ two lines”. I did not think it necessary 
to say in 80 many words what to me was perfectly clear, namely, 
that with “ in 2 rows” and “younger line” it was always plain 
that Cyrus and Cambyses were the elder line of the Achsmenida. 

In Philol. Novitates : IILIV., 1907, pp. 101-102, and 108, 
I repeated my rendering of duvitéparnam as “twofold”. (Cf, 
Neue Preuss. (kreuz-)ztg., May 24, 1908, No. 243 under 
‘* Tranisches” by A. H.-K.; and “ Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, 
No. 28, in ‘‘ The importance of the Medes and Persians in tho 
history of the world”.) Herodotus is perfectly correct in his 
assertion about the relationship between Darius and Cyrus- 
Cambyeses, and Winckler and his adherents are equally mistaken. 
Tolman in “‘ The Behistan inscription of king Darius” (1908, 
Leipzig, Harrasowitz) renders duvitéparanam (which he gives 
instead of -parnam) as ‘‘ long aforetime”, mixing up duvité with 
dura, “long”. This does not injure my rendering ‘' in two rows”, 
‘* twofold”. I hope, however, too great a weight ought not to be 
attached to the judgments of Tolman and other non-Iranists in 
their explanation of Iranian words (Cf. Weissbach-Bang: “ The 
Early Persian Cuneiform-Inscriptions”, 1908 : “‘Aesyriolog. Lib- 
rary’, X. 2, pp. XI and XIV.) 

I have already mentioned Hiising’s paper on “‘ The Names 
of the kings of Antschan” (Orient. Lit.-ztg. 1908, July Nr. p. 
818 e¢ seq.), where he expresses a doubt as to the names CAzipiSand 
kambujija being Iranian. Chi3pi3 would be the Persian chila-pitia, 
and holds the same relation to the Median chitra as mita to Mitra 
chschata to chstra ete., and Kambujija could comprise in it the 
name of the Iranian people Kambuja, as Sogdianos, Sugda ete. 
Compare, Marquart’s ‘‘ Researches into the History of Iran”, 
1905, IL., p. 187, note ; Spiegel, ‘‘ Iranian Archwology” p, 442 : 
‘* The original Aryan form (of the name of rivers etc.) must have 
read K&mbuja, and the proper name Kambujija can scarcely have 
meant anything else than ‘he who descended from Kamboja’”. 
Windischmann, “‘ Treatise on the Science of the Orient” (1859) 
p. 79, note, ssys: “ The identity of the names Kamboja and 
er aa proves that their language was related to the Harly 
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Persian and Bactrian.” Compare also E. Kuhn in “ Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies”, (1904). Kamboja is the 
name of a river which is so often used : kamboja : »/camb, “ the 
orooked”.—Hizing, however, retains the relationship of Arija- 
ramna, Arach4ma, Wischt&apa and Cyrus-Cambyses (Sp 321, 322); 
and he is to be recommended, although he wil! be found di ffieult 
to understand. 

Task Hiising how the name of a prince (Kambujija) could 
have had reference to a bodily ailment. What does Hiising moan 
by this? Of what root-word was he thinking? The name of a 
colour kamboja which has something of the idea of kapota (dark- 
blue-gray), and which could be related to this word,... (Hising, 
column 821) could not be the root of Kambujija, either apart 
from a form kamboja instead of kapota (Osteranisch. Kapocha, which 
might be possible ; compare : spinta: sipech, sipej; Lehman- 
Haupt’s Klio” 1908, III-IV, p. 493 which contains an article 
‘Darius and the Genealogical Table of the Achwmenides”, which I 
have discussed in the Neue Preuss.) Kreuz-atg. of Aug. 11, 
1908, Beilage zu Nr. 373, as mentioned above, is also to be consi- 
dered — even though it was occasioned by my articles on the early 
Iranians,— and discusses only the old well-known material of 
mine and others, the meaning of duvitdparnam and Naotairja. 
The opinion or the fact that Darius’ statements are to be taken 
earnestly is advocated not only by Hiising and Lehmann-Haupt, 
but also by Prashek and Marquart, and by both in very eloquent 
words, From Marquart we shall quote here only “Researches into 
the History of Iran”, 1905, II. p. 194, note): “It must be per- 
fectly clear to every unbiassed person in the face of the facta 
( the derivation of the early Persian Cuneiform character writing 
from the Medes, which is older than Darius). how very ridi- 
culous those persons have made themselves, who believed that 
they muat disentitle Cyrus and his kin of Persian nationality...” 
Further at p. 196: ...‘‘ A produce so frivolous, or better still, ao 
vicious, could only then be understood and believed, if this king, 
who exhorted his subjects to honesty in worthy and earnest 
words, and who is conscious of having conquered over lies, insur- 
rection, and violence, and of having restored the kingdom founded 
by hin forefathers to righteousness through Abara Maxle’s help 
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and through a mighty struggle ; if this king had been himeelf 
nothing better than a vile hypocrite and liar, as Winckler and 
his consorts would like to make us believe.” And Marquart 
says further on p. 197, where he first mentions that: Darius I. 
had duplicates of the Bagistan inscription made and erected in the 
principal cities of the provinces which had rebelled as a con: 
stant warning. ‘“‘...But in Pars the people certainly had the 
dates of the uprisings in these provinces still in mind, and Darius 
would scarcely have wanted to run the danger of being caught 
asa liar by his own countrymen. In closing, it is to be noticed 
that it is quite another thing, when the king of Asia announces 
to his people his viotory over the upstart who had arisen against 
him, ic the languages of the three most important kingdoms 
of his domain — ata place much more casily seen on the great 
military thoroughfare — than when an Armenian monk, translat- 
ing Greek works into Armenian, translates and changes the names 
of the months of the stationary Roman or Macedonian-Roman 
calendar into those of the Armenian changeable year. This will, 
T hope, be enough to establish the conviction that the inscription 
of Darius in all three languages is to be, and must be taken 
seriously by all those persons to whom the investigation of the 
truth is important, and who are not trying to out-tramp each 
other with daring, would-be sagacious conjectures, and have 
themselves talked about, or demanded unconditional beliof in 
their own hypotheses as though they were a new gospel.” 
Marquart is right in feeling and speaking thus against the fan- 
tasies of Winckler, Rost and Andreas; and Prdshek’s opinion prac- 
tically coincides with his. Prdshek says in his “ History of the 
Medes and Persians” (‘‘ Handbooks of early History” I, 1906, 
Gotha pp. 264-265): “‘. . When one considers that a Hekataoia, 
Charan or Dionysius were living at the time of Darius’s ascension 
of the throne, and that the great Behistun inscription was written 
during the first period of its originator while the direct impres 
sion of the eventa was still fresh, and at the very latest in the 
eleventh year after the death of Cambyses, it will not do to assume 
that a condition of facts, alleged to be the correct one, was com: 
pletely hidden from the contemporaries; and that an inscription 
placed in the heart of the kingdom on the much frequented high- 
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way of war and commerce which connected two royal residences, 
was meant to radically remodel the true state of affaire in 
the minds of the people, and to replace it by a trumped up 
official description, and to give all the inhabitants of the King- 
dom the conviction that Darius, who had done away with the 
lawful heir of the founder of the kingdom ( Bardija-gomata ? 
Winckler, Rost), was from now on to be louked upon as the legiti- 
mate successor of Cyrus. ......” 

Meyer in his “‘ History of Antiquity” (I, 1884, p. 607, ‘‘Grave- 
stone of Cyrus at Murgub-Pasargad”) on p. 613 says: “......Even 
the nearest heir 1o the throne (after Cambyses) Vishtaspa, a 
grandson of Teispes, seems not to have dared to lay claim to his 
inheritance” and recognises thereby that the relationship really 
existed ; he believes too the Persian and Grecian annals; but is 
it not to be feared thatthe new edition will prove the absurdity 
of Winckler and Rost. E. Herzfeld has an excellent work in the 
‘*Klio” (1908, I) which, however, only proves the absurdity of 
several of the investigators’ theories and brings but little new 
material — since I with Hiising, Marquart ard others have never 
doubted that the grave of Cyrus in Pasargad# belonged to the 
Great king Cyrus, and that Darius was not the originator of the 
Cuneiform characters. (Cf. Philol. Novitates, 1907, I., pp. 7-8: 
“ Pasargade and Persepolis”, by A. H.-K.) Herzfeld says on 
page 60:—“... According to Weissbach’s ides, Parysatis has 
raised this monument to her favourite fallea son, Cyrus the 
Younger; this is therefore of no account.” Further on page 
65:—That relief of Pasargade is therefore older than the 
art of Persepolis ...”; and on page 68:— “ The quick decay 
of the Cuneiform character-writing after Darius points towards 
ite having been superseded by alphabetical writing, as E. Meyer 
has shown. Againat the Cuneiform character-writing having 
been invented by Darius, Marquart (“Researches,’ 1905, II. p. 
198) sets up the most important philological, epigraphical, 
and historical objections. Hitsing (0. L. Z. 1900, ool. 401) has 
also shown that the Persians must have taken the Cuneiform 
characters from the Medes...” 

I took sides with Hising relative to the origin of the Cunei- 
form characters (in Philol. Novitates I, in 1907 ‘‘ Pasargade and 
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Persepolis,” p. 8). On reading Herzfeld’s paper one would probably 
be inclined at first to believe that the Persian Cunsiform charac 
tera are older than Darius, that the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargade 
belonged to Cyrus II, the Great, father of the famous Cambyses, 
and that Darius, as one of the Achemenide, had put to death an 
usurper, Gomis, the real Pseudo Bardija, and not that he himself, 
as usurper, had put the lawful heir, Bardija, to death, as Winokler 
and people of his opinion would have it. 

E. Meyer says, by the way, in his ‘‘ History of Antiquity”, 
CITT, 1901, p. 88): ‘‘...King Darius in his epitaph exhorts the peo- 
ple not to place themselves in opposition to Ahura Mazda’s com- 
mands, not to leave the straight way, not to be unjust ; he impres- 
ses on his successors to keep themselves away from lying, and to 
punish the liar heavily if they wished to keep their kingdom 
unimpaired (Bag. IV)..." Then at page 39:—“Bat he had not 
shunned fraud in the murder of the Magus and the conquest of 
Babylon according to tradition, and a sophism of his in vindication 
of lying in cases of dire necessity is even handed down (Herodotus, 
IIL. 72), Not seldom does the Porsian history like that of 
Sparta and Rome offer the spectacle of a distinguished man’s 
seemingly keeping his word, but really committing the most 
despicable breach of promise...” 

It is not necessary to examine here to what extent certain 
politically wise,and necessary measures, and rules of conduct were 
changed and coloured, and given a slightly different meaning to by 
the Grecians or representatives of other races. Reports prepared 
by others and tinged by their national consciousness often contain 
untruths ; and as we have statements about ethios ete., in Iranian 
documents we do not need to place our confidence entirely in the 
foreign Grecian sources. 

Forcibly and in a like connection, says, for example, L. F. 
Lehmann Haupt in the Klio “(1908 III-IV, on p. 493 in “Darius 
and the Achemenian Genealogical table”) :—‘‘ In determining the 
eight ancestors who, according to Dariue’s words on the entranos 
to the Behistun inscription, were kings before him, the same 
mistake is always made, that suppositions are always taken into 
consideration, which are directly opposed to the representations of 
Darius; while surely the only right way oan be to endeavout first to 
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restore the genealogical tres as Darius presented it, and then to try 
to see how the items which differ from it are to be explained or to 
be credited.” 

. After reading passages like Bag. I, 30-31: ‘‘ Kambyses 
had there Bardija (Smerdis), from the same mother and the eame 
father killed”, and before that, (Bag. I, 28): “ Kambyses, the 
son of Kyros, of our family....” Further, (Bag. IV, 44-45) “I 
call Ahura Mazda to be a witness, so true is this...”. (Bag. IV, 
47-48): “It haa not been written down for this purpose (what 
I have done besides), so that not anyone who may read this 
inaoription later, may consider it too much, what has been done 
through me, not believe it of me, consider it untrue..." (Bag. IV, 
68-64): ‘‘ Ahura Mazda......has helped me because I was neither 
an unjust man nor « liar, nor an evil-doer, neither I nor my 
family ; T lived according to the law ; neither to a poor man (hire- 
ling) for to a master (freeman) did I do violence...” To doubt 
these words at all, not to believe these majestio, honest, warning 
words of the great king without any further proof means to be 
devoid of every sensibility and feeling for Aryan and Indogermanic 
culture, gives evidence of animosity and envy, and would lead to 
the conelusion that the Aryans and Germanic peoples, the Indo- 
germans as a whole, had reduced the rest of the world and ite cul- 
ture to ashes. 

If then, as is granted, the Cuneiform writing and much else 
that is Persian originated with the Medes (Cf. Philol. Novi- 
tates, 3907, Lp. 8, opposed to Weissbach, from A, H.-K., eto.) 
why do we not excavate on the ruins of sarly Iran, 80 as to obtain 
Possession at last of the inscriptions of the early Iranian kings 
aud Great kings ? 

We surely could and should have inscriptions from an Aschtu- 
wega and a Chwachecha (h)ra from Chechat(a‘rita (Kashtérita), 
the two Kunrush’s, the two Kambujija’s, and other princes of Iran. 

‘Then we could, partly at least, prove and verify the Indoger- 
manio Archslogy with documents older than the early Indian ones. 
Then at fast Iran would be granted her full valuation; where she 
is now s0 unjustly forced to take her place backwards from sarly 
India, which surely has and must have had muoh leas that is ori- 
gittal then hes Iran. Early India is still, however, the ‘first to be 
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consulted on questions of comparative philology, the early 
Aryan religion, and so forth; and this has led students in many 
eases to very false conclusions. Only the finding of new early 
Iranian documents, which are awaiting their resurrection and utili- 
ty by the thousand, will bring to light the many mistakes in our 
consideration of comparative philology, which is still not quite per- 
feot (Cf. Neue Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg., August 20th 1908, Supple- 
ment to Nr. 389, artiole entitled [adogermanisches by A H.-K. 
Concerning the myth of the golden nis, “ Neue Pr. Kreuz-Ztg. 
October 8, 1908, Nr. 473 and Indogermanisches,” Neue Pr. 
Kr.-Ztg., 28. October 1908, Nr. 507, A.H.-K.) 

The Aryaus of India wandered through Iran, and through 
them (1) the Elamitio culture, which is older than the Eranian, 
(2) the Iranian culture of the time of the Achemenida aul (8) the 
culture of the middle Persians, all had their effecton India. On 
this account a great deal of the eatly Indian culture is to be 
explained by the Iranian culture. 

Tn conclusion I should like to refer once more to Justi’s intro- 
duction to the “History of Iran” (Outlines of the Iranian Philology 
II, p. 398 ff.):—Just as ungrounded as the reproach of cowar- 
dice ia that of falsehood......Through many witnesses above 
reproach it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake 
was the safest security among the old Persians... The same thing 
is true of the Parthians, and it is well enough known of the pre- 
sent day Parsees thins: enale, handshake to a businessman has the 
security of.an oath...... 

Regarding the trustworthiness of the Parsee tradition, which 
Ed. Meyer in “Journal of Comparative Philology”, 1908, I, p. 1 ff. 
is trying to pull down, Cf. Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, Aug. Nr. 
Col. 857 ff in “ Also a sign of the times”, Col. 379, 399-400; 
Orient. Lit.-Ztg 1908, Sept. Col. 444° under “ Rectification.” In 
addition to this Justi gives (in Outline of the Iranian Philology, 
II, p. 398 ) from B.W. Leist, ‘Altarisches Jus civile,” I, Jena 
1892, p. 56 “Written down in the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the commandment about purity as in those about truth is a beauti- 
ful direstion towards a deeper examination of moral problema, 
which is essentially wanting in the Brahman religion in India, with 
all its mass of purifications through fasting and other practige,’’, 
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’ ‘$rom the words of Count de Gobinesa Justi quotes:“"The 
God: of the Bible is surely great and sublime ; but His people, 
compared with those people whom one hears here instructing (the 
Iranians in the Vendidéd III. 2, 6-10; LIL. 25-27, etc. ) are very 
low ; and one understands the special earnestness and the kind of 
wonder, with which Herodotus talked about old, and even at the 
time he lived, almost dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything elee. Even the Grecians of old 
never accustomed us to such a Language”’.—Count de Gobineau by 


Tuati. 

Note:—Concerning Vishtaspa’s kingship which E. F. Lehmann-Haupt denies 
in the Klio 1908, ITI-IV, pp. 493 et seg. in“ Darius and the Achwmenidian Genea- 
logical-tree", Cf. Ed. Moyer, “History of Antignity "I: “But Achwemenes is not 
king ; therefore Vishtaspa must be king. Further G. Husing, Orient. Lit.-Ztg, 1908, 
July nr. col. 318, in “‘The names of the Kings of Anchan”", p. 321: “ There is, 
however, no reason for considering (1) Hachamanieh as unhistorical ; (2) him as 
king; (3) Ariaramna, Arshama, and Vishtasps not as kings; (4) and the last-named 
not as descendants of Hachamanish” (p. 322) “The text mentions 8 kings, not 8 
great-kings. It was superfluous acumen which made him ( Darius) a lying inven- 
tor of a few more great-kings as ancestors or contended with the greatCyrus about 
his descent from Hachamanis! Concerning Vishtaspa as king, compare further 
“Philologus”, 1907, II; “Iranica” by A. H.-K., pp. 188, 189. For the dates of the 
lifetime of Zohrawastra (Zarathushtra) Spitama, who lived under Vishtaspa, 
compare p. 188; Zohrawastra ie title, not name; cf. Avesta Vastré-fehuysa 
Astrapaychos pp. 181-182; further Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1906 Aug. nr. col, 439 
“Persian Proper-names” by A- H.-K.; Nov. nr, col. 605 “Nachtrage”; Neue 
Preusa, Krouz-Ztg. 9 Oct. 1907, Nr. 473, “Iranisches”; 24.May 1908, Nr. 243 
(aupplement) “Altpersisches,” as well as “Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, Nr. 38 
“The importance of the Medes and the Persians in the History of the World" by 


A. HK. 







A. Horrmany-Kutscare. 


THE REVAYETS ON “FIRE”. 


Among the products of nature, fire, water, vegetation and the 
earth are held with sanotity in the Zoroastrian religion, &#@ in 
Zoroastrian works we find numerous passages giving injunctions 
againat defiling these objects. Especially in the Vendidad, we 
find in great detail ordinances for maintaining water, earth and 
vegetation ina purestate with a statement of thedisadvantages and 
the sins agcruing from a disregard of those injunctions. As these 
objects are held sacred, restrictions are imposed againat bringing 
them into contact with dead or putrid matter in any way. As 
regards fire, we find various writings in all parts of the Avesta 
pointing out its great utility in the world's commerce. Great 
factories, mills and railways indispensably need fire, and even man 
depends for his lifeon the fire in his body, Hence is the praise 
and the elevated place assigned to it in our holy books. Much has 
been written on the aubject in the Avesta and Pahlavi books, but 
it is worth knowing what our ancestors of three or four centuries 
ago thought on the subject, and with this object I give here in 
detail from the Revdyet of Darab Hormazdiar the views regarding 
the utility of fire, its many virtues and properties, and the 
disadvantages of an improper use thereof. 

Fires have been differentiated and named from the several uses 
made of them, One is the Seresishvangh, the ever-burning fire in 
the vicinity of the Creator Ahura Mazda. Vohu Frydna gives 
heat to human and animal life. Urvdzishta is the name of the fire 
which constitutes the heat in vegetable matter. Vazishta is the fire 
of lightning. Spenishia, the fifth, is the fire generally used in the 
world!, The Reviyet speaks in the following manner of fire. 

It has been enjoined in the religion that care should be taken 
of fire, and it should be kept apart from water. For there is a 
demon that dwelle in fire, and another in water. When there two 
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fall together they cause harm. Fire must not be exposed to sun- 

shine, for that would be asin. Fire should not be touched with 

the hand, or blown upon with the breath of our mouth. Putrid 
matter or the Nasu should be kept away from it, and green wood 
ehould not be burnt on it, and no kind of offensive smelling article 
should be placed on it. For the purpose of cooking fond, large 
utensils should be used, in order to prevent theboiling and bubbling 
water from overflowing from the cauldron and dropping on to the 
fire, After having done with the cooking, the fire ought to be re- 
moved to and deposited in the Atash Kadeh (house of fire). Fire 
should not be kept in houses where there is no human habitation, or 
else damage would accrue. The holy Creator has entrusted fire to 
the Amshfspend Ardibehesht, and has enjoined that Ardibehesht 
should not admit into heaven the soul of any one who causes injury 
to it. In placing wood on the fire, treble care must be taken to see 
that no putrid matter, or hair or any objectionable matter is 
attached thereto. Whoso burns wood without taking this preoau- 
tion, commits a grave sin. Good wood and pleasant scent-giving 
atticles should be burnt on fire, and one Yathd ahu vairyé and one 
Ashem vohi should be recited when placing them on the fire,’ 

Fire should not be extinguished but should be maintained 
ever bright and burning, and great care must be taken to see that 
the fire in the hearth is not extinguished. The menstrual woman 
ought to keep three paces away from the fire, and her eye ought 
not to rest on it.? If the fire of the hearth is maintained with care, 
all the fires on the seven regions of the earth rejoice, and if proper 
care is not maintained, all the firea moan, and the man responsible 
therefore is unable to have his wishes gratified. If the fire of the 
hearth is extinguished and even if a hundred dindérs of gold are 
pent as an expiation to the Atash-Kadeh, the sin is nut thereby 
atoned. 

It is enjoined in the religion that to the AmshAspend Ardibe- 
heaht haa beea consigned the sovereignty of heaven, and the Al- 
mighty God has directed him not to allow heaven to any one frem 
whom he hes not received delectation. It has also been ordained 
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that there will bes blight of progeny in the house where fire is 
not oared for, no male offspring takes birth therein, and the house- 
holder is not respected by men, and hie words oarry no weight. 

The harm of extinguishing ceremonial fires is this thet the 
force of the Avesta that may have been recited goes to the demons 
and the strength of the Yazishn reaches not unto the angels, arfd 
by the inorease in the strength of the demons, evil is inflicted in 
the world. 

Precautions must always be taken to see that dead matter 
does nob reach water or fire. It has been enjoined in the religion 
that the soul of the man who throws dead matter on to fire or 
water is never rescued from hell, and it is also said that by that 
action mosquitoes and other noxious little insects breed most, and 
the opprossiveness of winter and cold increases.’ Ifa man takes 
care to keep dead matter away from fire and water, his soul enjoys 
the happiness of heaven with delight. 

The punishment of relegating dead matter to fire and water is 
this that the perpetrator of the offence becomes polluted on earth; 
he is unhappy on earth and heaven and feels great chastisement 
at the hands of the demons. The creator Ahura Mazda directs 
the prophet thus : “Inform my servants of the punishments de- 
soribed in the Vendidéd for bringing dead matter to fire and water, 
so that they may abstain from that sin, or else they will have to 
experience the heavy tortures of hell.” 

Fire and water kill noman. The Creator Ahura Mazda said 
unto the prophet Zarathushtra as is said in the Vendidad.? 
And Noshirwan Murzban has composed verses in Persian in accor 
dance with the spirit of the Avestan writings. The Creator 
Ahura Mazda said to Zarathushtra: ‘‘I have created fire and 
water on earth, which smite no man; but the unholy Ahriman has 
created a demon, the worst of all demons, whose name is ‘ Astégo- 
wad’ and who is also known as ‘ Véé-vatar’, which demon brings 
scepticism into the hearts of men, and casts them into water, 
and tries what he can to see that they may die in water and lose 
their life in it by any means. It is this demon that kills a man or- 
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dinarily in water, and then it is pretended that the man was drowned 

in the water. The same must be said of fire. This wicked demon 
takes man mad and ties up his legs in such a way that when a 
man-falls on the fire, the red burning fire consumes the man. 
O Zarathushtra, know thie and inform mankind about it, that no 
harm can reach man from anything that I have created in the 
world, and that none of my creations cause pain to men; but the 
demon ‘V4é-vatar’ deceives men and smites them, and drives life 
out of their bod ies.” 

Tt is proper to consecrate Atash-Beher4ms at all places where 
men of the good religion reside. It is said in the religion 
that if there were not the support and the strength of Atash-Behe- 
rams, not one Man of the good religion could live in the world. 
Two Dasturs with the great ‘‘khab” should serve fire in them, and 
keep the Atesh-Beherfm bright all night, and if keeping it 
bright at night they perform the Bée ceremony, a hundred thou- 
sand demons and drujas are destroyed by its power, and twice that 
number of sorcerers and paris meet with death. And if there are 
not the means of conseorating Atash-Beherims at all places, Atash 
Adarins should be consecrated. The fire of the Atash-Beheram 
must be taken great care of in every city. It should be specially 
made bright once in the night, and twice by day, and sweet- 
smelling soenta placed thereon. Thieves and highwaymen are in 
great consternation through the power of Atash-Beheréms, and 
hence it behoves men to bring scents and fuel to the Atash-Behe- 
ram and to supply food and vestinents and other expenses to the 
eerver of the Atash-Behertm. When at midnight the fire is 
resuscitated and sweet scent placed thereon, 99,999 demons perish 
by the force of it, and so many demons are the less for causing 
devastation in the world. At night Bée should be perfurmed at 
the Atash-Beharam and sweet scents placed on the fire, and for 
1000 yards further from where the wind carries the sweet scent, 
1000 demons and drujas perish, and twice that number of sorcarera 
and paris meet with death. Such is the greatness and efficacy of 


It is a highly meritorious act to spend money for themainten- 
ance of the Atssh-Beherim. Zarathushtra Spitama asked Ahura 
Mazda thus: “Is it good to spend money at home, or to give 
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it to a pious person, or to spend it on an Atash-Behoram ?” 
Then Ahura Mazda replied: “It is better to spend money after 
an Atash-Beheram.” Sweet soonta ought to be placed on that fire, 
for regarding 4 tash-Beherams it is said in the religion that where- 
ever there are men of the good religion girding the Kusti, Atash- 
Beherfims should be conscorated ; Atash-Beheréms ought to be 
in existence wherever there are men of the good religion girding 
the Kusti. For \tash-Beherams are watch-keepers, and guard the 
city against peril and calamity, and watch over all. If in serving 
an Atash-Beher&m, by a mistake: the fire is extinguished, then 
the man who does it is a margarjén sinner and must meet with 
hell, even if he has dune a hundeed tmoritorious deeds. Hence 
proper care inust be taken of the Atash-Beherdm with full watch- 
fulness. : 

A Niyaish ought to be daily performed in honour of the 
Atash Beheram. If it is not possiblo to do so daily, it should be 
done at least five days in every month, on the days Hormazd, 
Ardibehesht, Adar, Saroah and Beheram. It is a duty to perform 
the Niyaish in honour of the Atash-Beherfim on those days. 

It is said in the religion that when the prophet Zarathushtra 
brought his religion from tho court of God, he had brought down 
with him a vase of fire. In one hand he held tho Zend-Avesta, 
and in the other vase of fire, aud the name of the fire was Adar- 
Biarzin-Meher. There was such a divine property in that fire that 
it needed no fuel or anything else to sustain it. Without fuel, it 
remained ever-burning and bright. Then the King built a golden 
dome (gi@mbaj), and enthroned therein the Adar-Barzin-Meher. 
When the acoursed and impure Arjiisp mado war on Iran, and 
defeated Lohrasp and captured the land of Iran, ho tried what he 
could to extinguish the fire Adar-Burzin-Mehor, but he was quite 
disappointed, and the fire, by the force of ita own nature, disappear- 
ed from there. There is a place called Kéipdsht-t-Vishidspan where 
the fire Adar-Burzin-Meher went and lodged, and there it remains 
till this day. The place is called Dast-i-kai-Vishtdspan, for this 
reason that the corpse and the Dakhma of Gustisp is there. The 
corpse of Kersisp and that of Sim Narimén are algo there, and 
there is a vast forest of grass there, and hence the fire also dwells 
in that forest. : 
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‘The fire AdarGoshasp is likes king. It is the lord of Inén, 
and the support and protection of the Iranian kings.. This fire is 
on Mount Ashnavand. Thie Adar-Goshasp had assisted king 
Kaikhosru, when Kesikhosrn took the Desi-Beheman. The 
story is this that when king Kai-Kéus grew old, and no one 
was fit for sovereignty, the Yazad Sarosh inspired Godrez in 
dream saying: ‘“‘The King has grown old, and in the world 
affliction, famine, plague and the superiority of Afrasiab are on 
the increase. All this will be banished only in case a son of Site 
vaksh who is on Turanian soil, will come here and mount the 
throne of Iran. His name is Kaikhosru, by whose powers all the 
evile will vanish. But no one can fetch him here, except thy own 
son Gév who oan bring him, if he goes there.” The story is 5 
long one. At last Gév went there alone, and wandered about the 
Turdnian soil for seven years, and finally brought Kaikhosru away. 
Then Pirfn, the minister of Afrasiah went in pursuit after them 
with 1,000 mounted soldiers. Gév, however, confronted them, took 
the minister alive as his prisoner, and having pierced his ears, he 
tied both his hands. At last he oame to his pathway by the sea 
Jihin which is famous among seas. That sea pointed out the way, 
and by that way did Kaikhosru come to Iran. Then Tas became 
jealous at the idea that Gév and Gddrez should come to the fore 
front when Kaikhosru came to the throne. So Tis said: “I do 
not like this arrangement. Fribérz, son of Ka4us, is fit for sove~ 
reignty ; then why should grandson fill the throne? And this 
boy ia the son of Afrasiab’s daughter; hence he is unfit for the sove- 
reignty of Iran.” Upon this there was a dispute between 
Gédrez and Tas, and half the army took the side of Tis, and 
half that of Gédrez. And the two parties met on a plain to fight 
it out on the understanding that the party who by the grace of 
God won in the battle, should take the suvereignty. Then Tis sent 
word to Kaus: ‘We have come to a fight on this point, and I want 
to inform you that many Iranians will be slain in the battle, and 
a new cause of strife will be engendered amongst ourselves, when an 
enemy like Afrasiab is threatening us.” On hearing this, Kaus 
summoned to his presence Tis and Gédrez, and Fribérs and Kai- 
khosru, and in the. presance of the king, » strong disoussion took 
place between 1 ts and Gédrez. Then king Kéue gave the following: 
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jndgment:—* In my eyes, the two.sens are equal. One is a son, and 
nether isa grandson, If I bequeath my sovereignty to one, the 
other will be eorry. Therefore I decide thus. There iss place called 
Déz-i-Behman, where many demons and sorcerers dwell. Nobody 
ventures to go thither. The place is so unapproachable that no 
one has been able to vanquish the fortress. Hence I shall assign 
the sovereignty to that one of the two who will conquer that for- 
tress.” This decision pleased all. Then Tas and Fribérz marched 
on with a large army to storm Déz {-Behman. But when they went 
near it, they experienced burning vapours on all four sides of it, 
as if there was a fire there. The earth and the sky became warm. 
For seven days they moved round the fortress and returning 
thence, challenged Kaikhosru to march on the fortress. Then 
Kaikhosru and Gév and Godrez prepared themselves and marched 
towards Déz-i-Behman with some soldiers. And Kaikhosru got 
the following words written out: “I, the servant of God, am a 
worshipper of Yazdin, and all those who are demons and sorcerers 
must quit this place.” This writing he fixed on to the point of a 
lance, and instructed Gév to drop the letter on the gates of the 
fortress. As soon as the letter was read, there came such a noise of 
thunder from the sky that the whole earth shook, and darkness fell 
on the earth, Then a flash of glory descended from the eky and 
settled on the ears of Kaikhosru’s horse. This was the fire Gdshasp. 
Then the demons and sorcerers took fright at the thunder and 
the glorious fire, and the gates of the fortress being «pened, all the 
demons and sorcerers vanished therefrom. Thus Kaikhosru took 
the Déz-i-Behman. Having mastered the fortress with the miracu- 
lous aid of the fire, Kaikhosru halted there for a year, and built 
there a golden dome, and enthroned the Adar-Gdchasp there on a 
jewelled throne. Then when Kaikhosru attained to the sovereignty 
of Irfa, it waa again with the miraculous assistance of this fire, 
‘The fire Khordad is the lord of all Dasturs, and the preserver 
of all Dasturs. This fire dwells on the hill of Kangda in Hindus- 
tan. The Hindus call ita volcano. They never place fuel on this 
fire; it is ever-burning without fuel. The fire Khordéd is also call- 
ed Adar Khéreh and Adar Fraha. The fire Barzin-Meher is lord 
over agticultacists. By the grace of that fire, corn is grown 
for the agriculturiat. This fire resides on Mount Raevand-dast- 
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and is also known as Vishtdepan Min6 Earké. 

All these three fires are burning vapours. They need no fuel 
or fumigating sabstances. They remain ever-burning without fuel 
or fumigating substances. They are not extinguished even by 
p°uring water on to them. Just as vapours would arise from other 
fires when ghee or fat is placed upon them, so would vapours rush 
forth from these fires whan water is poured on them, and they only 
increase in splendour when rain falls on them. Isis then that 
they illumine moat. 

A question wasasked as to what was the enjoinment for the 
ease where one cooked his meal or bread or flesh, or anything else 
in a cauldron on fire on which a corpse or other dead matter had 
been burnt. The answer is that in case the dead matter was 
completely burnt off, ind no hair or nail-paring or skin or matter 
was left on the ashes, then if one trode on the ashes or touched 
them, no harm would be done thereby, and if one cooked his meal 
on that fire on which dead matter was burnt and partook of that 
meal, or if he placed a cauldron and roasted meat thereon, it was 
allowable, and he did not get impure by such action. It is no sin 
to eat anything that is cooked on such fire. But every precaution 
must be taken to see that no hair or nail-paring or matter of any 
sort or any putrid dead substance has remained there. In such 
@ cage no pollution comes to one who touches the fire. Fire has 
such a purity in it that it purifies everything that is placed on it; 
hence no pollution comes to one who cooks his meals on it. Ita 
corpse is burnt on the fire, and if thereafter one removes that fire 
after proper straining to the Atash-Gah it is highly meritorious. 
But if one knowingly causes a corpse to be burnt he becomes 
polluted and a deadly sinner fit for hell, for the sin of burning and 
causing dead matter to be burnt is the aame. Besides it is consi- 
dered a meritorious act to remove the fire of factories to the 
Atash-Gah, and it is specially meritorious to remove the fire from 
the factories of people of an alien faith. 

At the time of consecrating a new Atash-Beheram, the fol- 
lowiag sixteen fires are collected and put together after diverse 
purificatory devices.. In the Vendidfd it ia enjoined ae a merit ‘to’ 
remove sixteen kinds of fires to the task Dad-Gah, and several of 
these kinds of fires are known to be employed in the eonsetration of a 
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new Atash-Beheram. The fires eo used are the corpse burnt fire, the 
dyer’s fire; the fire of public bathe; that of potters ; that of brick- 
layers; that of coppersmiths; that of alchemists; that of mints, 
that of blacksmiths ; that of armouries ; that of taverns ; that of 
distilleries ; that of a military camp; that of a shepherd ; that of 
lightning; and that of the hearth of a Zoroastrian. Enjoin- 
mente are given in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidad to remove 
all such fires as give out noxious vapours in the air by the burning 
in them of impure articles, to a proper place for fires, after per- 
forming different ceremonies in regard to them. The respective 
merits for the aot of such removals are also detailed therein. 
Regarding the way in which the fires are to be selested or 
purified before taking them to the Dar-i- Meher we find this writing. 
The prophet Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: ‘‘Tell me, O 
Ahura Mazda, what I ask thee. If men of another religion burn 
8 corpse, and the fire after such burning lies exposed in some place 
where one happens to see it by day, how should the man take it 
witbout getting contaminated by the act?” Thereupon the Creator 
Ahura Mazda replied; “Listen, O holy Zarathushtra to my direc- 
tions. If a man of the good religion sees fire on which Darvands 
have burnt a corpse, and performs the proper ceremony thereon, 
his merit will be as great as that of one who has treated 10,000 
fires with proper ceremony or has awakened 10,000 fires. Ags 
recompense for this meritorious action I cause rejoicing to his soul, 
and bestow heaven on him. The man who, seeing a corpse-burnt 
fire does not treat it with proper ceremony, and moves on to his 
work, leaving the fire where he found it, does what ie equivalent 
to extinguishing 10,000 of my fires. As retribution for that sinful 
act, I consign his soul to the demons and to Abriman, for him 
to meet with torture at their hands. Now listen to my instruo- 
tions for the treatment of fire on which a corpse has been burnt, 
Tnform all men in regard thereto. Let the man who treats the 
fire stand ata safe distance from the fire on which corpse has been 
burnt, and hold # long stick of fuel over it. When the stick 
begins to burn, let him remove it to the distance of a span, and 
allow it to burn out. When the flame thereof is extinguished and 
the fire is about to run cold, the man should take another stick 
and ae one end of it in thie fire. When thie stick begins to 
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burn and the other fire goes out, he should place the new burning 
stick at the distance of two hands from the last, and he should 
continue similar process until he makes uee of nine sticks which, 
when they respectively begin to burn, are to be placed at the dis- 
tance of two hands from the fice from which they are lit. The fire 
on the ninth stick is to be considered pure and to be removed to 
& fireplace and the other fires are to be allowed to remain and ran 
oold where firat deposited. The merit of placing fuel and incense 
on the fire of the ninth atick after its removal to the proper place 
is as great as that of properly treating 10,000 of my fires. The 
merit of properly treating an individual fire is one ‘firman’ and 
hence the merit is 10,000 ‘firmans’. A thousand demons are anni- 
hilated by the act, and the merit of the act is as great as that of 
placing fuel and incense and thus continuing to keep 10,000 fires 
burning, and of performing 10,000 niydishes and prayers. The soul 
of the purifier gets rejoiced by all this act of merit. If one soes 
a corpse-burnt fire and moves on to his business leaving the eame 
there, he commits a sin equal in greatness to the act of extinguish- 
ing 10,000 of my fires, and his soul will experience unlimited toil 
and pain at the hands of the demons and Abriman. Such is the 
merit of dieposing of thie fire, and the sin of neglecting it. But 
in taking this fire, care must be taken to sift it nine times as 
directed and holding the paevand, The paevand consists in keeping 
connected with the fire by holding one end of the stick on the fire 
and the other in the hand.” 

In another place it is written that during the prooses of 
sifting the corpse-burnt fire, two males should hold the 
pacvand and recite the Srosh B4j upto the word ashahé, and 
should hold sn iron pan with bores in it on to the fire, the pan 
bearing on it some sawdust obtained from sandalwood, and should 
take on it the flame of the fire until the dust begins to burn, and 
then dispose of this new fire by placing it at a distance, as explained 
above. Then the pair of males should stand aside. Another pair 
should then take a pan with bores in it and similarly obtain a fire 
of saw-dust from the fire thus deposited by the firat pair. In this 
way nine pairs should repeat the process, and finally the fire prepar- 
ed by the last pair may be taken to the proper place for fire. If 
some Darvand has burnt dead matter (nas@) on the fire, it ina duty 
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to sift the fire as aforesaid by this ninefold process, and the fire 
should then be taken to its proper place. Whose does this, per- 
forms an act worthy of the same merit as that deserved by one who 
‘cleans 1,000 fires, and obtains 1000 ‘‘firmans” of merit. The burn- 
ing of dry impurity on fire, whether in a jungle or ina desert place 
necessitates a similar Greatment for the fire. Whoso sifts that fire 
as direoted above is worthy of the same merit as one who enlivens 
500 fires, and Providence gives him a great reward. In the same 
way there is a proportionate merit in treating all the other fires, 
namely those of potters and the rest, above detailed. All these 
injunctions have been given by God himself, and no one should 
cast any saspicion thereon. It has been enjoined by the Creator 
Abura Mazda that if the fire of the hearth of the Zoroastcian is not 
sifted in manner aforesaid, a firmeni sin attaches to the Zoroastrian 
every time he places a cauldron on the fire for cooking his meale. 
If once every year, the household fire is not sifted and food con- 
tinues to be cooked thereon then certainly the “frmdn:” sin 
attaches to the party in default. 

The burning of green or wet wood on fire is equivalent to the 
pouring of water thereon. It isa great sin to place wood in that 
imanner. Great care must also be taken to preserve all or any fires, 
and if any fire is found lying anywhere uncared for, it must be at 
onee taken to ite proper place. God has enjoined this in the eighth 
Fargard of the VendiJad, and has thus warned the prophet: “ Zara- 
thushtra, do thou inform my servants of this that they should take 
care of fire. Tell them to deem the 10,000 fires of which the merit has 
been above detailed, as my 10,000 children.” A veraifier puts the 
matter thus and says that it behoves men to execute this com- 
mand of God. If one aote according to the divine behest his soul 
feels rejoicings, and meets with heaven. Dastur Noshirwan 
Murzban has composed verses to the effect that the guardian of fire 
finds a placa in the Garothm&n, for this reason that fire ia the son 
of the Creator Ahura Mazda, and hence must be properly preserved. 
And the Creator Ahura Mazda has given the key of heaven to the 
Amsh&spond Ardibehesht, and has ordered him not to let. any one 
who has neglected fire to move in its vicinity. Hence whoso 
belongs to the religion of God must look well after fire, and must 
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take any fire wherever found to its proper place, observing the 
process defined above. 


NOTE.—The above writing has been reproduced here from the original Persian 
not to treat the readers with any grand philosophy or enlighten them with any 
deep esoteric learning, but to give an idea of the way in which expounders of 
the faith attempted to shed light on religious problems inthe “ Dark Ages "of 
Zoroastrian learning. The style itself would be a sufficient index to the merit of the 
ideas attempted to be conveyed by these aposties of learning. The prolixity of 
detail and the frequency of the repetitions wil} convey at once to the critical reader 
an idea of the moderate brilliancy of the intellect of the writers, and thestill greater 
intellectual dulness of those whom the writings were meant to enlighten. We shall 
leave the reader to judge for himself about this typical specimen from the 
Reviyoets. 
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QUATRAINS PERSANS INEDITS 


£n Dialecte De Hamadan 
T 
Cabri Derdjezini 

Derdjézini (ainsi orthographi? dans le manuserit original,) en 
Tethnique arabisé de Der-gozin, chef lieu du canton d’‘Além, entre 
Hamadan ot Zendjan, & deux journées de la premidre de ces villes. 
C'est un point oi la doctrine de Mazdak s'est longtemps main- 
tenue, d’aprés les autorités citées par Yaqodt ; mais au temps de 
Hamdullah Mogtaufi les habitants étaient devenus Chéféites. 
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9 etal slat Soot gb petals gy — 1) 182 won Aoi! gore wat 90 ye 
O cour de pierre!-done, pourquoi, amant plaintif, avaia-tu 
confiance? Confiance en ces deux infidtles, l’amitié et l’amie? 
Liépine qui est la préoccupation que causent le monde d’ici- 
bas et celui de la vie future.. -pour la belle & la joue 
de jasmin? L’épine et la rose vont hier ensemble, 4 toi qui 
avais confiance dans |'épine ? 

Cette pitce a été extraite d'un djong ou album ayant appartenu 

a Mirza Habib I¢fahani et contenant des variantes des quatrains 

de Babs Tahir ‘Uryan. 








aa] 
Auteur inconnu 
Les deux quatrains qui suivent sont placés, dans le manns- 
crit dont j'ai entretenu les lecteurs du Spiegel Memorial Volume 
p- 211, no 1, & la suite de ceux de Baba Tahir ot en sont séparés 
par Vindication ‘d'un autre [auteur].” 
wit Syst wats 6 3395 — wat bast wale dads sly 
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Sans toi, je reste dans l'abratissement: viens, at-volg. J'ai 
du poison dans ma coupe, viens, et vols. L'éohianson-.....-.. 
\evsseveeeens06 Je musicien gémit. Je tiene uae conversation 
particulitre : viens, et vois. 

Matre: —¥ — — 6 — tee 

Sur Ja premitro personne enw, voyex Nouveaus guatrains, 
p. 212 et 218.— Botré a été expliqué dans les notes du no. XIT 
des Quatrains de Baba Tahir et du no. XI des Nouveauz quatrains. 

eS eal tg A gt ee ith go ete 54 te 
pet 9g G he 35 09 the — oF hay ple ga Sn gs oy 

6 fancon male! un aigle te guette; jusques 4 quand continu- 

eras tu de poursuivre la perdrix et le francolin? 

Celui qui fait le mal dans le monde, trouvera son chétiment : 

ne fais pas de mal, pour n’en pas éprouver. 

Méme mitre—Lisez vad-Je di, et & la fin vad-ech kar, 
ee dernier mot ¢tant le participe passé, & moins qu'il n’y ait 1d 
une faute de copiste.—Sur mé-k@ (sans redoublement); voir 
Quatrains, no. XXXI. iy 


Nofir- Ali Chih 
Vers extraits d’un album ayant appartenu 4 Mirz® Habib 
Icfahini—Meétre hazadj. 
pers Sigs Aine oyet; — pays Susi far) eats, 
pits Sly wale oF se oF — BT yy 5a ee nl UU sy 
J'ai V'osil humide par suite de l'amour que tu m’ingpires, ma 
poitrine est pleine de soucis de te savoir si loin de moi. 
Pour pouvoir te prendre secrétement sur mon sein comme une 
rose ; J’ai déchiré ma volonté jusqu’au pan de la robe. 
_Did-om est doje attesté dans Quatrains, no. XIII, XXVI, 
XXIX. Sur le pronom personnel mou, voir Quatrains no V. 
wuts ALF e)0 sonea wets bd — ty Alain +03! diy ayy 
wis BEE Daler y waite — All Sob ot whe Hose 
1 MB. Big®, contra metrun. 
2 MB yy 8 MB Say. ttl a BS5 bay 
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" -Wietis; vois son duvet, sembiable & des jacinthes, suspendu & de 
roses, vois l’écriture riténi qui a pouseé au milieu de ton visage. 

Comme une tonnelle d’églantines au bout da buisson de roses, 
vois ees oheveux épars et crépés. 

Sur les images gol = visage, voir |’ Anis el-‘ochchag, de ma 
traduction p. 40 et sombol =duvet, p. 47. Sur la sorte de chevelure 
dite tatol, dont le qualificatif eat précisément le participe mosalsal, 
voir le méme ouvrage, p. 10. L’éoriture rihdn est déorite dans Les 
Calligraphes et les Miniaturistes de U Orient musulman, par Cl. 
Huart, p. 35. 

plot Uaglste Ayo oe — pss ot wt aed S93 

ap Bah 2% oh 95 oj S —  Bizts gy 5! ot 5 gant 

Si jallume, en guiso de flambeau, les soupirs qui 

s'élévent de mon cur, je mettrai le feu & tout un monde, qui 
brilera comme un single papillon. 

Loreque tu m’interrogeras sur son visage et ses cheveux, 

{je te répondrai]: Elle » transformé mes jours en nuits et 
mes nuits en jours. ‘ 

Le manusorit o 633), pive!, pis ot seulement 3, a Ja 
fin du 4éme hémistiche; mais le maintien de cette derniére 
forme, que le copiste a laisst subsister, prouve que c'est la forme 
originale—Sur Timage nuit = cheveuz, voir ['Anis-el-‘ochehdg, 
p. 16. 

phe ai dey gts! pila S — post ge dy tats Js wyslar 

phe my 39 a3 blag — bdo yest ISU partt 

Je suis ce débauchd, adorateur du vin, qui s donné son 

ocaur; je suis éternellement enivré de ton vin, de le liqueur 
que tu me verses. 

Jai supporté.e...0... par la faute de ton amour j’ais ; 

mis en pidces le tapia de l’ascétisme. 3 

T'ignore oe que signifie ¢fi4— = (ainsi vocaliss) eat 

une prononeiation dislectale pour in 3 

el le et Ul ply ti ye jag oS ple gl 0 

igh of be Gt get — ohT Jo tad oI elds 
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Je suis cet homme ivre qui ne distingue plus ses pieds de sa 
tate; Je ne connais plus rien, eauf ma bien aimde. 

Cette tranquillité qui raméne Je oalme dans le owur, Je ne la 
trouve plus qu’auprés de !’échanson qui me verse S'eaw celeste 
du Kauther. 

che elny AS 51 gg — pty ob glory oF yhyyy lage 

Pes Bly poh ot wes — 0985! pede [5] AU pati 

Oh! te beau jour oii je verrai ton visage, ob je cueillerai une 
rose sur le buiason de l'amour couronné ! 

Je m'assi¢rai en ta compagnie et me loverai hors du comment ; 
Je quitterai le comment et pourtant je dirai que je reste assis ! 

phot! yt ph specitios os — ph gh dyes ptf garswy! 

phard 51 5B 353) deere —  ehey B48 51 gl plies 

Eat-oe pour tirer toute cette lie que je bois la coupe? Ton 
amour eat, en effet, devenu pour moi comme une cendre de 
vin qui fermente. 

Je cusillerai une rose dans Jo jardin de tea délices, et comme 
le rossignol, je pousserai des cris. 

IV 
Baba Tahir ‘Uryan 

Seconds version de son ghazél publié dans les Nouveaug 
quatrains, d’apréa l'appendice aux potsies de Maghrébi, litho- 

graphies par le Cheikh ‘Asd-al-Wahhab a Téhéran, anné 

1800 hég., imprimerré de Habib-ollAh.—Métre Aazadj. 

a KS] oh? ewe ts — em mr peo on ate pe os 

Ae Swbse 3 sheeijsd — shoe sijtait po 

pie shade sles plo DPS — soy 3 poe ial ie 

ping ge ye Shae ott — hS AY pts Ohh yh 
haf tai ke sym 5) oS — alle 09 poet AU he 

Posty: deh ale gt WG — Wa 6 pile wsaT 5K 4 
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pln KeStd 51 eghie g5n0 
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pit est Bo oF gg st gh — pyeitey pte ole cis ot!yo 
pinzate cst 3 0y gt URE me — LS 3 oot ppt? Ube gtys 
chest cot Bat ey arty — pill gt Egy Gao hier 
phere Ga ol ssi Gt =~ ote lb Ui! gay Sloe 

Je brale tout ontier, je suis tout brilures—la chaleur qui 
w'stouffe me fait ressembler & de la braise ardente. 


Si l'on me coupait la téte cent fois, comme on le fait X une 
chandelle en 1a mouchant, Je n’en sorais que -plus enflammé et plus 
brillant. 

Je suis un gibier dont une fitche a traversé le corps, je suis 
aux abois dans les filets de la fortune. 

Sans toi, je ne puis ni manger ni dormir; on dirait que sur 
mon corps la pointe de chaque poil est comme un glaive acérd, 

Dune seule plainte, je brile les deux mondes (celui d’ici= 
bas et celui de la vie future), oar parla brilure de mon cour, je 
suis le musicien [des incantations]. 

Je ne m’oceupe des affaires ni de la vie future, ni de la vie 
présente ; je suis un palmier sana ombre et sans fruits. 

Si, méme en un jour je te voyais deux cents fois, je n’en 
désirerais pas moins te voir encore une autre fois ! 


Je suis co fardeau qui surcharge le palmier de amour, car je 
distille lea tourments et je cultive les regrets. 
Je suis cet homme au cwur infernal, au temperament de feu, 
car l’enfer n'est plus pour moi qu'un peu de cendre ! 
[Mets moi] sur ma blessure un peu de baume, car je suis plus 
mal de jour en jour. 
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Il n'y a ni gloire royale, ni orgueil &.mon.:....-.. sees, Oar jo 
suis la couronne de cea cheveux emmélés. 

Je auis comme un infidéle daus le pays des vrais croyants, 
comme un musalman dans le contrée des infiddles. 

Personne ne me considére comme quelque chose ; dans cette 
région, je suis au dessous des moindres. 


Sil y avaitdane mon cour autre chose que ton amour, je 
sorais infiddle aux soixante-douze sectes.' 

Des pointes de diamant oroissent de mon oreiller ; mon lit est 
tout entier épines et broussailles. 

Dans ce Déilom, je suis tellement préocoupé et triste, que 
tu me prendrais pour un oiseau sans ailes. 

Dans ce monde, je ne suis rien, et l’on dirait que je suis 
comme un orphelin aans pére ni mere. 

Dans le royaume de l'amour, nous sommes une 4me sans 
marque ; dans la ville de l’amia, je suis un... cess. 
sans fruit. 

De toute éternité jesuis du race pure, et voilé pourquoi Yon 
tn’a appelé Baba Tahir. 


Vv 
Maghrébi 
Molla Mebammed Chirin, surnommé Maghrébi, né& Nain 
dans la province d’Ispahan vivait dans la seconde moitié du 
XIV’ siécle” If était l’sami de Kemal Khodjendi; o’était un 
godfi, qui avait ea pour maitre le Cheikh Iema‘il de Sennfn.” 


Le dislecte de cette ville a été étudié par A. Querry‘ et a été 
rangé dans les dislectes du centre par W. Geiger *. 


1 Dont se compose Ia religion musuimace, selon un hadith spocryphe du prophet 
C'eat-andire je seraia mgmo rejeté du ncin de la commenauté musulmane, 

2 Rieu, Catalogue Pers. Mes. British Mascum, p. 633 ; Ethé,daas lo Grundriss 
iranischen Philologie, t. 11, p. 305 ; Dykmi, Nafahdt ol-One, p. 713; Khondemic 
Hotib-os-Bigor, Lil, 3,93. 

8 Rir&-Qouly-Wchan, Medjma'-ol-fostha, t 11 p, 30, 

4 Dans les Memoires de la Societée linguistiques, t. 1X, 1896 p. 110. 

> Grundris t. I. p. 281. 
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Le texte du quatrain suivant est tiré d'un manuscrit de ma 
collection, daté de I’'an 854 de I’hégire, copié par conséquent 
quarante-cing ans aprés la mort de |’auteur(809 hégire - 1406-07) a 
Tébriz. 

wth gd ot Carty 

wg AF Le pay yy Lymer — pity ob ys gfro ot woe 

ets 3 doe pty Un ols — at Gi or en Jor 

Si J’atteins la mer, c'est toi que j’y vois; si j’arrive au 

désert, c'est toi que j’y vois. 

Il n’y @ d'autre étre que toi dans l’univers ; o’est pourquoi 

ot que j’aille, je te vois en tout lieu. 

ce’ par le contexte, parait répondre au persan y= «— 4 pour 
nous fait remonter & un stade de developpement historique 
oi la semi-voyelle n’était pas encore devenue consonne : of. 
yavan <djévan, yavadtat «dj&vid, yava djou, ydtu <djidd, yama 


jam, ete. 
cies Crsuent Harr, 


A PERSIAN MUNAJAT 


Among the manuscripts, some of them very precious, of my 
lamented predecessor, Oastur Shamseul-Ulama Sirdar Dr, 
Hoshang Jamasp, to whose memory this volume is dedicated, 
I chanced to find a mundjat composed by the late Dastur himself, 
in the Yazdajardi year 1220. 

Thave thought it desirable to have the little composition 
rrinted in thia volume, with the object of giving publicity too 
composition of the late Dastur which would otherwise have 
remained unknown. I append to the text, which is in the metre 
Aazaj of the measure Mafa‘ilun Mafatilun Mafa‘il, a literal 
translation of it. 

Text 
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TRANSLATION 
A Mun§jat written in the metre Aazaj, the 
feet being Mafa'ilun Mafd’ilun Maf@il. 

1 Oh God, do Thou grant me dignity! accept My request, 
as I beseech Thee. 

2 Ob generous Lord, Whose Revelation is necersary, 
Knower of the invisible in all things (that exist)! 

$8 Thou dost recognise all knowlege, open and concealed, 
Oh Thou Oldest, and knowing the mysteries of en- 
lightened judgment! 

«4 Oh King of Kings, Protector and just Judge, Ob 
ancient Lord, most Invisible amongst the Invisible ! 

5 Thou knowest the Hidden as well as the Manifest ; 
Thou exaltest an iota to the position of the Sun. 

6 Thou art cognisant of the unreal and the real; of all 
subtilty and minutie. 

7 Who bestows the jewel of life to the mine of the body? 
Who brings the pearl of faith into the closet of the 
heart ? 

8 Through His Wisdom, He makes the mansion of the 
brain a house of Fortune; through His Equity 
He makes reasonable words with the five senses and 
the nine intelligences. 

9 Thou endowedst (the mind) with strength and superior 
intelligence, by which it knows the low and the high. 

10 Thou art the Necessary (Existence) and the whole 
creation is the possible (Existence); my assertion 
in not impossible, nay it is possible. 
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11 Thou hast conneated tie apesion with’ gras there 
Thou hast decided its superiority. 

12 Aa Thou hast separated the class. of man from the 
genas of animate beings and then madest him the 


chief. 
13 By Thy own Love Thou hast exalted him, with Wisdom 
and Power Thou hast exalted hisdiguity. 

14 Thou canst diatinguish between the low and the high; I 
know that all have emanated fom Thee. 

15 No one is aware of the substance of Thy nature; no one 
has become experienced in this matter. 

16 Without contradiction and with grace, Thou dost give 
colour ‘o every affair which Thon desirest, with- 
out any hesitation. 

17 Thou hast given such an exalted rank to utterance that 
he who knows the value of utterance derives excel- 
lence thereby. 

18 Thou hast endowed utterance with meaning; Thou 
hast made the latter the substance, and the former 
the form. 

19 This statement of the sages is absolutely correct (when 
they said) “Thou didst at first create Universal 
Wisdom.” 

20 Thereafter from that Universal! Wisdom, pure and 
sublime, Thou well didst bring forth all potentiality 
into actuality. 

21 Thou bringest matter into form thereby ; Thou dost 
render it new by several changes. 

22 In this Thou hast made Man the noblest (of beings), 
and Thou hast preserved his foremost rank. 

23 Thou art the Prime Cause, all else are caused by 
Thee; Thou art the Doer by whom these deeds are 
achieved. 

24 Thou knowest Thy own praises well ; ‘Thou art above 
all praises that I may recite. : 

25 Thou art the Crestor and the producer of both the 
worlds; Thow art depend, all my imagination and 
fancy. 
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Dh God, Thou’ knowsel: she ‘eiok imal) Do 
separate me from all evil desdax’ <*(. . 

Oh God, grant me the power of ‘speeah;. Do Thou 
present me with the pure breath of eloquence. 

Thou hast bestowed me with ten tongues like unto 
the lily; Do Thoa render my narration precious 
in praise of Thee. 

Do thou grant me such devotion to Thy adoration 
that I may engrave it on the signet-ring of my 
heart. 

By Thy grace, give me at all times comfort with a 
peaceful conscience. 

Do Thou, Oh Hormazd! Oh Creator! Oh Yazdan, re- 
lease me from the clutches of passion and of Satan. 

Beoause both these are always lying in ambush for me, 
as they are the enemies of Faith and the foes of 
Religion. 

By Thy favour guide me in such a way that I inay not 
dwell upon wicked desires. 

Help me, with a self-censuring conscience, give with 
it immense help and support. 

‘When, having become censor, the Conscience fights with 
Satan, reproached the latter flees from the former. 

I will overthrow him by wrestling at the time of 
reciting ‘‘the prayer of the sacred thread”; so that 
he cannot overpower me in the wrestle. 

With a glance at my waylaying passion, Ahbriman 
proved inferior to the way layer. 

When the strength of my (evil) passion will be an- 
nibilated, Ahriman too will be subdued by me. 4 

Oh Thou Protector of the bulwark of our hearts; do 
not give way to the army of greed and lust. 

The heart, freed from the bonds of desire, becomes 
contented and replete with Thy praise. 

Make me Thy protégé with merey, so that all troubles 
may be far from me. 

Raise me with Thy erncial nature, with Thy spiritual 

knowledge, nrystic lore and secrets. 
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Open unto me the door. of knowledge and instruction; 
separate from me ignorance and dissension. 

Fill my heart with the love of knowledge and work. 
Drive away severity at a distance of a hundred 
leagues. 

Do Thou make me like Suhbin the orator in eloquence. 
Make me an eloquent orator, Oh Subhin! 

Do Thou keep me in tune with the flute and the harp 
of Divine knowledge; do Thou preserve my dignity 
in Thy grasp. 

Do thou make me great with heavy applause ; perfume 
my brain with the aloes of Thy fragrance. 

Make me steadfast to my religion and faith; kindle my 
soul with the fire of Thy love. 

Give to my eyes the light of kindness; purify my heart 
from the suspicions of Dualism. 

It is a kind of vanity to talk of self; do test me with 
the pain of Thy Self. 

O God, give me tranquility, make me prosperous by 
Thy service. 

Make me cognizant of Thy wisdom; inorease all my 
underatanding and knowledge. 

Inorease my géod fortune and rank, and fulfil all the 
wishes that I have. 

Make both my eyes right-discerning; make my tongue 
88 sweet as a stream. 

Do Thou always cause Thy praises to proceed from my 
tongue, and with them enlighten my ears just asa 
candle does. 

I have a tongue full of thanksgiving owing to the 
gratitude for bounties ; Thou makest it eloquent and 
melodious in my narration. 

Do Thou breathe into the Soul of (Thy) servant with 
love, so that by Thy love it may become @hining like 
the Sun. 

Oh Discerner of Trath, keep my friends happy, scars 
and gay, nay even better than that... 
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Keep me happy and pleased with contentment; make 
me victorious with boldness like (the hero) Ritstam. 
Do Thou grant truthfulness with love and meroy ; 

make me fortunate with glory and tranquility. 

Make me uniform inwardly as well as outwardly; 
purify my heart, soul and body. 

Do Thou make my good name famous in the city ; 
make my years, days and months auspicious. 

When the bird of life leaves the cage of the body, the 
Holy Spirits will come forward to receive me. 

Do Thou grant me a decoration in the proximity of 
Paradise, because Thy favours and obligations are 
many. 

Hail Happiness |! Hail Good Fortune | that I belong to 
the religion of the holy Zarathushtra, 

Which is above the description of my speech. My 
salutations on the holy soul of him the Prophet! 

He has passed from ‘ Jabarit,’ (a degree in myntical 
life.) and ‘Malakit’, the invisible world, and the 
angels, to the top of the throne of God and the 
Heavens. 

By the grace of his holy nature it is evident that 
humanity becomes manifested from Divinity. 

Truth is especially shown to all the creatures by means 
of his pure and absolute nature. 

T have perfect faith and belief in this religion, as that 
true prophet was my guide. 

Oh God, accept my prayer (for) Thou art the Judge of 
the necessities (of mankind) and of (their) prayers. 

Make my glory pure like that of Hishang, the Pish- 
d&adian; Oh omnipotent Lord! make me distinguish- 
ed with intelligence and Le cna in all works (that 
I undertake). 

Owing to this is Thy name exalted, Thou Veiler of 
the sins of the heretic! Thou art the forgiver of 
the helplesa, Oh Holy Crestor! 
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STROPHE 
DATE OF COMPLETION OF Tem MUMAIAT 


74 All these good benedictions were completed on the day 
Ardibehesht and month Tishtar. 

75 I was thinking of the Yazdajardi year when the Guide 
(Sarosh) showed me this way : 

76 The Holy Sarosh has recited this Mundjit, “ May 
these prayers and invocations be accepted by the 
‘Almighty 1” 

1220 Yasdajardi 
Comrrurap. 


Karxosap Aparpad Nosamwan Dasror. 
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